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INTRODUCTION. 


The Punjab University Enquiry Committee assembled 
in Lahore on 18th October, 1932, and completed its work 
with the signing of its report on 18th March, 1933. 

One of the gentlemen originally invited by the Punjab 
Government to become a member of the Committee, namely, 
‘Dr. Wali Muhammad, M.A., Ph. D., I.E.S., Professor, Luck- 
now University, Lucknow, after coming to Lahore on 16th 
October, 1932, and consulting the Punjab Government 
(Ministry of Education), withdrew from the Committee. 
A. Yusuf Ali, Esquire, C.B.E., M.A.. LL.M. (Cantab.), I.C.S. 
(retired), formerly Principal, Islamia College, Lahore, was 
- appointed by the Punjab Government m place of Dr. Wali 
Muhammad, and joined the Committee at its session on 21st 
October, 1982. 

' The following authority and instructions were communi- 
cated to the Secretary : — 

Proceedings of the Punjab Government (Ministry of Edu- 
cation) in the Education Department No. 16168-i?., 
dated the 21 st October, 1982- 

RESOLUTION. 

Punjab University Enquiry Committee. ' 

In accordance with a resolution passed in the Legisla- 
tive Council of the Punjab in December, 1981, the Punjab 
Government (Ministry of Education) have appointed the 
following committee to examine the working of the Univer- 
sity of the Punjab, its constitution, rules and regulations, 
with a view to suggesting such changes as may appear to 
be necessary for the better control and administration of the 
University. 


Chairman. 

(1) - Sir George Anderson, Kt., O.S.I., O.I.E., M.A. 
(Oxon-), formerly Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, 
Secretary to the Calcutta University Commission ; Member 
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of the Aligarh Muslim University Enquiry Committee ; 
Member of the Auxiliary Education Committee of the Indian 
Statutory Commission ; and Member of the Indian Military 
College Committee. 


Members. 

(2) A. 0. Woolner, Esquire, C.I.E., M.A. (Oxon.), 
E.A.S.B., Yice-Chancellor, Umveisity of the Punjab. 

(3) A. Yusuf Ali, Esquue, C.B.E., M.A., LL.M. (Cantab.), 
I.C.S. (retired), formerly Principal, Islamia College, Lahore. 

(4) P. Seshadn, Esquire, M.A. (Madras), Principal and 
Senior Professor of English, Government College, Ajmer, 
formerly Secretary to the Inter-Umversity Board. 

(5) A. E. Rahman, Esquire, B.A. (Oxon.), 1VL-L.C. 
(Bengal), formerly Sec-retaiy to the Aligarh Muslim University 
Enquiry Committee : Provost of Muslim Hall, Dacca Uni- 
versity, Dacca ; and Professor of History, Muslim University, 
Aligarh. 

(6) Sardar Buta Singh, B.A., LL.B. (Punjab), Advocate, 
M.L.C., Deputy' President, Punjab Legislative Council. 

J. D. Penny, Esquire, B.A. (Oxon.), I.C.S., Financial 
Adviser to the Committee. 

Seoreiu) y 

Professor J, E. Bruce, M-A. (Sycl. and Oxon.), Professor 
of History, University of the Punjab ; formerly Associate 
Professor of History, University of Sydney. 

Assistant Secretary. 

S. M. Sharif, Esquire, B.A. (Cantab ), Rar.-al-Law> 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, Jullundur Division, Punjab. 

2. The following are the terms of refeience - 
(1) To enquire into — 

(i) the extent to which the present system of Univer- 
sity education meets the actual needs of the 
province ; 
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(in) the amount of teaching given directly by the 
University and the degree of control exercised 
by the University over the teaching imparted 
in the colleges ; 

(m) the composition and powers of the several au- 
thorities of the University and the powers 
and duties of the officers of the University ; 

(iv) the administration of the University (including 

the quality of the teaching imparted by the 
University, the efficacy of the control exercised 
by the University over the teaching given in the 
colleges and the facilities for research) ; 

(v) the income and expenditure of the University ; 

(m) the qualifications demanded from and previous 
training of candidates for admission to the 
University classes and to the affiliated colleges ; 

(vii) the control exercised by the University over 
secondary education ; 

(vim) the relations of the University and its associated 
institutions with G-overnment ; and 

: (ix) to make such proposals, if any, as may appear 
to be advisable in each of these respects. 

8. Order . — Ordered that tbas resolution be published 
in the Punjab Government Gazette and that copies be forwarded 
to the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab ; the Vice- 
Chancellor, University of the Punjab ; the Chairman, Members 
and Secretary of the Committee ; the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Department of Education, Health 
and Lands ; the Vice-Chancellors of all Universities in India ; 
and the Secretary, Inter-University Board, 

By order of the Punjab Govern- 
ment (Ministry of Education), 


EIROZ KHAN NOON, 
Minister. 


R. SANDERSON, 
Under -Secretary to Government, 
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The folluwing questionnaire was issued by the Punjab 
Government (Ministry of Education) on behalf of the Chairman 
and Members of the Committee. 

THE PUNJAB UNIVERSITY ENQUIRY COM- 
MITTEE, 1932. 

Questionnaire. 

T. The University and the Province — 

How far does the present system of higher education 
meet the actual needs of the Province ? 

II. The Eorm of the University — 

(a) Should a umvoiviiy, o> urnvomit ios of the unitary 

lype, equipped for dim i le.uhma be established 
in i ho Ibovimo? If so, ,n what place or 
placos ? 

(b) Can you suggest conditions * favourable to the 

development of the University, so as to bring 
about a satisfactory relation between the 
University and the colleges ? 

XH. The Governance of the University — 

(a) Are the several authorities of the University 

(Senate, Syndicate, etc.), as now constituted, 
sufficiently representative of educated public 
opinion in the Province 9 

(b) Are the functions of the above mentioned authori- 

ties and of the University officers distributed 
in such a way as to result in (i) an efficient and 
expeditious despatch of business, and (ii) an 
adequate consideration of general educational 
policy and finance ? 

IV. Administration of the University — 

Have you any suggestions to offer upon the Ad- 
ministration of the University, especiaUy in re- 
spect of — 

(a) the procedure of the University Office ; 

(b) the regulation of the teaching depart- 
ments ; 

(c) the prescription of courses of study, 

and of text-books ; 
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(d) the conduct of examinations ; and 

(e) the appointment of examiners ? 

Y. The Finance of the University-- 

(a) Are the financial resources of the University 

employed in the most economical and advan- 
tageous manner ? 

(b) Have you any suggestions to make in regard to the 

provision of an adequate and permanent income 
for the maintenance and development of its 
essential functions ? 

YI. Admission of students to the University — 

(a) Have you any observations to make upon the 

control exercised by the University over 
secondary education? 

(b) At 'what stage should candidates be admitted for 

University training, as distinguished from 
secondary education ? 

(c) Is the Matriculation examination a satisfactory 

test (i) of the completion of the school course, 
and (n) of fitness for admission to the Univer- 
sity ? 

VII. Foundations of University Education — 

(d) Does the present Intermediate course provide a 

suitable preparation for admission to the 
Degree courses ? 1 

(b) Have the Intermediate Colleges achieved their 
declared object of providing a suitable secondary 
education of pupils up to the age of about 18 
* years and of relieving congestion in Lahore ? 
VIIL University Teaching — 

Have you any observations to make in regard 
to — 

(a) the nature of the teaching and research 
undertaken by (%) the University, and 
(m) the colleges ; and 

(b) the nature and extent of the control 

exeroised by the University over the 
teaching imparted in the colleges ? 
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vi 


IX. The University and Government — 

(a) Have you any observations to make upon the 
relations of the University and its associated 
institutions with Government ? 

(i b ) Do you consider it advantageous or the reverse 
(%) to the advancement of learning, (li) to the 
public services, {%%%)• to , the students, that 
University examinations* should be regarded as 
the qualifications for posts under Government ? 

N. B —The Committee would be glad if 8 copies of the replies could be sent to the 
Secretary, Punjab Umveisity Enquiry Committee, Education Department, Lahore, 
at an early date ; the answer to each question should be on a separate sheet of paper. 

2. As this questionnaire covers a wide field of enquiry, those who wish to send 
replies should select only those questions in which tljey axe specially interested and. 
concerned. 

3. Replies to these questions should include constructive proposals for improvement 
in cases where the writers are not satisfied with the present position 



CHAPTER L 

The Genesis, Scope and Procedure of the Committee'. 
(») The Genesis of the Committee. 

2nd Deo0iS>“ to f98I ir C< T ei1 Md 0B 

Daultana moved the foiSg tduSon ““ Ahm “ d Ya“ 
‘ This Council recommends to the GovernmtW A 

constitution 6 & °f the 

Xngls as m^Tenecesf^rSi 

administration of the UmveLty." * ° mtwl and 

stated at the concTusFoTo/Se debate’ thsd^T J° r Ed ^ catl0n * 
ment is concerned, Government al J, u as far as Gove ™* 
to the Resolution in itfSifiS 5?* ^ ave an ^ ob J^tion 
speakers, notably Mr Mukand r ai r> - r ^‘ Though certain 
Mr. MatJohar Si (to? J .Sf ’/?"“* Chand“ 

andSardar Jawahai s2u*mL d V ?“ Tniveraily) 
reasons had not been brfuobt n^r^ ta ^J ba>t ad mate 
of such an enquiry, the Resolution ^ Jus ^ holding 
division. * Resolution was carried without a 

because ifis importanUh^f 6 C ° 1 , f nc A Proceedings with care 
those who ™oke on^ 

must confess that we 4 Zloiwh ? eSolutio11 ■* b ^ we 

exact import “ Tho iwp * somewhat uncertain of its 
Eesolution may m^anthe :er J f ? ntroi contemplated in the 
the Legislative ^ Jouncjl over^e^ff^^tlu 0 tt 6 Seised V 
result of legislation, or the better contra] to lvT U “ T ™V « a 
University over its colleges or Sr « exercised by the 
exercised by educated nnhl,v> ^ better control to be 
authorities of the Unive?sity * ofTmav™* ^ govemin S 
sume — a bettor ordering of the ll^! 7 mean— as we as 
and teaching of the Umvemty. 8 er aDce> administration 

that®' tta Bfflo/u tbe debate 

an opportunity ol introducnur the^T^ ? ™ w lo eettin « 
Percentages in the constituting ol 
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frequent assertions were made that this was not its object. 
The mover prefaced his speech by saying that the reasons 
which had prompted him to move the Resolution were “ not 
in any way communal.” Another supporter of the Resolu- 
tion described the fears of communal motives as “ ground- 
less,” while our colleague, Sardar Buta Singh, urged that 
“ the University should be above and beyond communalism.” 
The Education Minister was even more emphatic in his 
declaration to all sections of the House that “ the University is 
an institution which must always be kept above communalism.” 

4. The supporters of the Resolut on undoubtedly felt 
that all is not well with the University ; that it is questionable 
whether the Punjab “ needs the students and graduates of 
the type that the University is producing that “ among 
the alumni of this University we find no incentive to research, 
no intellectual advancement, no originality and no initiative 
and that the University has ceased “ to command the con- 
fidence of the entire Province.” “ The net charge that we 
level against the University,” said one of the speakers, “ is 
that it is not at all interested in the education of the Province.” 

Other members expressed a contrary opinion. Pandit 
Nanak Ohand reminded the Council that, though the Punjab 
University was “ the youngest university in India,” its 
alumni had reached eminence in many walks of life and that 
it had gained “ a very proud place m the history of education. 
Administrators, judges of the High Court, able writers, good 
newspaper editors, speakers, every one of them has come from 
the Punjab University.” Mr. Manohar Lai deprecated the, 
sentiment of pessimism in regard to the University. He 
referred to the successful work carried out by the Univer- 
sity m its chemical laboratories and in other branches of 
science j and he urged that “ in spite of its exiguous financos 
and the lack of aid from outside, the University has developed 
during the last ten years into a large teaching university.” 

5. The supporters of the Resolution wore apparently 
unanimous that one of the main causes of the present 
discontent lay in the defective constitution of the Uni- 
versity. The mover urged that the University is a close 
preserve of the Senate and Syndicate, and that the members 
of the public have no access to its inner working. He there- 
^ ( suggested that the constitution of the University should 

liberalised,” and that “ our representative institutions 
should find a representation in that institution.” 
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Chaudhri Nazir Husain was anxious “ to carry the 
University to the villages and towns of the Province, and not 
to leave it an exclusive body in the hands of a few scholarly 
gentlemen as at present.” For this purpose, he suggested 
that some representation on the University Authorities should 
be given to the municipalities and district boards of the Pro- 
vince. He also urged that “ business men and financiers 
should find a place on the Syndicate, whose duty it is to 
regulate the finances of the University, to seek sources of 
revenue, and to spend them in a proper manner.” 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Din Muhammad described the 
University as “ a sort of independent tract in the heart of 
the British territory ; it is like an island of lawlessness in 
the ocean of law and order. It is situated in the Pro- 
vince ; it is working for the Province ; but it is beyond our 
province to all intents and purposes. It is being governed 
by a clique, on whom we have absolutely no check.” 

The Minister for Education m winding up the debate 
pointed out that a few years ago the University itself, after 
due consideration, had proposed to Government that certain 
amendments should be made in the Universities Act for the 
purpose of altering the composition of the Senate ; and that, 
m their reply,* the Punjab Government had suggested that 
certain developments in the recent past required fuller con- 
sideration than had yet been given to them. 

6. There were other speakers, however, who considered 
that no legislative changes were required. Mr. Manohar 
Lai, speaking both as a member of the Syndicate and as the 
representative of the University on the Legislative Council, 
thought that no difficulty had been imposed upon the Uni- 
versity in its development by any restrictions in the present 
Act ; and he asserted that, in the composition and constitu- 
tion of the Syndicate, the Punjab University need have no 
cause to feel ashamed. He therefore saw no necessity for 
any amendment to the constitution of the University. 

Pandit Nanak Ohand thought that “ so far as the present 
constitution of the University is concerned, the best of ilie 
Punjab is there.” He added that “ the University is not a 
parliamentary body or a district board or a municipality, but 
an expert body which has to do expert business.” 

♦No 12726-R., dated the 22nd October 1926 Vide Report, p. 201. 

b2 
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Mr. Midland Lai Puri also held that constitutional 
changes were unnecessary. If a body of experts is _ to- 
bo selected, he argued “ it would not be possible to im- 
prove the Syndicate, which is the real, effective organisa- 
tion which controls every detail of University administration. 
All the other bodies are mainly to make suggestions, to make 
recommendations for ultimate adoption by the Syndicate, 
subject to the general superintendence of the Senate.” If, 
however, constitutional changes were to be made, Mr. Puri 
urged, the University had already considered the matter and 
had made its recommendations. All that was necessary was 
to carry out the proposals of the University. 

7. At this stage a certain difference of opinion seems to 
have arisen among the supporters of the [Resolution. Whereas 
Chaudhri Nazir Husain held that it was the system and not 
the working of the system which was at fault, others criticised 
the actual administration of the University. Khan Bahadur 
Shaikh I in Muhammad gave vent to his feelings in these 
words : “It is not the constitution of the University 
alone that we attack. We are not satisfied with its working* 
We are not satisfied with its results ; and we are not at all 
satisfied with its methods and again : “ lately all sorts of 
charges have been levelled against the University, charges of 
corruption, bribery, nepotism, jobbery, denationalism, in- 
efficiency and maladministration.” In support of those grave 
charges he suggested that courses of study are changed for 
the sake of benefiting a few professors of local colleges, who 
happen to be members of the Syndicate, and that persons who 
are not _ competent for such duties are entrusted with the 
prescription of courses. 

Pir Akbar All supported these charges, and alleged that 
theie is serious corruption m respect of the selection of 
text-books, the appointment of examiners and the mani- 
pulation of results by the administrative staff of the Uni 
versity. 

8. Many speakers referred to the recent leakage of exami- 
nation papers, but Mr. Manohar Lai pointed out that, in the 
opinion of Mr. M. L. Darling, then 'Vice-Chancellor, the Uni- 
versity machinery bad not been at fault. Mr. Manohar 
Lai .urther suggested that the Punjab University might 
draw the envy of other universities m India — ” in that 
it is about the only university where the unhappy incident of 
leakage of examination papeis has occurred on only one- 
solitary occasion, and that m the year 1981.” Eao Bahadu 
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Ohaudhri Chhotu Ram was of opinion, however, that al- 
though only one instance of leakage had been detected, it 

did not follow that only one had occurred “ The general 

belief in the Province is that the nature of almost any 
question-paper can be ascertained beforehand.” 

9. A considerable portion of the debate was devoted 
to^the allegation that the University has neglected the ver- 
naculars and oriental learning. It was hinted that much of 
the agitation which had culminated in the tabling of the 
Resolution had been due to the report that the University 
lecturerships in Punjabi, Hindi and Urdu were to be 
abolished as a measure of retrenchment. 

Pandit Nanak Chand complained that, whereas he had 
heen urging for many years that greater prominence should 
be given to the teaching of the vernaculars in schools and 
colleges and that the vernaculars should be the media of in- 
struction, he had received very little support in the past, 
even from those who now argued that the demand for the 
improvement of vernacular teaching was one of the main 
reasons for holding the proposed enquiry . 

Mr. Manohar Lai referred to the record of the Oriental 
College of the University “ where the study of Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian is carried out to the highest pitch of ex- 
cellence ” ; and also to the fact that, during the last four 
years, f< the Punjab University took the lead in the matter 
of the establishment of certain chairs, professorships and 
lecturerships, m the three vernaculars of Urdu, Punjabi and 
Hindi.” 

We have been content to give what we believe to be 
a true account of the debate, and have refrained at this stage 
from passing any comment on the matters under discussion ; 
but after reading the proceedings of the Legislative Council, 
we are acutely conscious not only of the wide differences of 
opinion which were then expressed upon the fundamental 
objects of our enquiry, but also of the very wide field of in- 
vestigation which was then contemplated. 

(n) The Scope of the Committee. 

10. A perusal of the Government Resolution which 
defined our Terms of Reference, as follows, removed some 
-of our misgivings : 
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To enquire into — 

(i) the extent to which the present system of University- 
education meets the actual needs of the Province ; 

(n) the amount of teaching given directly by the University, 
and the degree of control exercised by the University 
over the teaching imparted in the colleges ; 

(in) the composition and powers of the several authorities 
of the University, and the powers and duties of the 
officers of the University ; 

(iv) the administration of the University (including the 

quality of the teaching imparted by the University, 
the efficacy of tbo contiol exercised by the University 
over the teaching given in the colleges and the facilities 
for research) ; 

(v) the income and expenditure of the University ,* 

(vi) the qualifications demanded from and previous traimng 

of candidates foi admission to the University classes 
and to the affiliated colleges ; 

(mi) the control exeioised by tbe University over secondary 
education ; and 

(ww) the lelations of the University and its associated institu- 
tions with Government ; and 

To make such proposals, if any, as may appear to be 
advisable in each of these respects. 

11. Our Terms of Reference clearly reveal that we- 
have not been expected to make a complete survey of the 
University problem and that, after due deliberation, certain 
important issues have been removed from our purview. 

(a)* A territorial limitation has been imposed upon us 
by tbe first of our Terms of Reference, in which we have been 
directed to consider “ the actual needs of the Province,” and 
not those of the total territorial jurisdiction of the University. 
This limitation is important but embarrassing. In accord- 
ance with the Indian Universities Act (1904), the Punjab 
University is vested with jurisdiction not only over the 
Punjab, but also over the North-West Frontier Province, 
British Baluchistan, the Indian States situated within the 
Punjab and Kashmir. If our Terms of Reference had been 
without limitation in this respect, it would have been 
incumbent on us to visit these territories, many of which 
are remote from Lahore, and, in consultation with the 
local authorities to investigate the problems which concern 
them. For example, we have learned that in the North- 
West Frontier Province, which has recently been transform- 
ed into a Governor’s Province, a movement has developed 
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in favour of constituting a new university with, its head- 
quarters at Peshawar. We are debarred from considering 
this proposal, and have not visited Peshawar. Similarly 
though there are colleges in the States of Kashmir, Patiala, 
Bahawalpur, Kapurthala and Malerkotla, we have not 
considered their local needs or their relation to the Uni- 
versity, nor have we communicated with their authorities. 

Our investigations have been much restricted and 
embarrassed thereby, for one of the most urgent problems 
which confronts us is the immense size of the Punjab 
University and the very wide area within its jurisdiction. 
The inevitable question arises, whether it would not be 
beneficial, not only to certain centres, but even more to the 
University as a whole, if a new university or universities 
were created. Owing to the limitation of our scope, we 
have felt disentitled to offer an adequate or logical answer 
to this question and to make complete proposals for reduc- 
ing the unwieldy burden of the University. 

(b) In recent years an increasing number of Punjabi 
students have continued their studies in universities and 
other educational institutions overseas. Many difficulties 
have arisen in regard to the qualifications demanded from 
them and the recognition of Punjab examinations. 
Similarly, a proper co-ordination of administration, curricula 
and standards among the several universities of India 
would be very advantageous, not only to the Uni- 
versity of the Punjab, but also to the university system 
of India. There is much overlapping in the activities of 
the Indian universities, especially in higher studies and re- 
search, and there is imminent danger of each university 
becoming too self-centred and ignoring the needs of India 
as a whole ; but the question of the relations of this Uni- 
versity with other universities has not been included in 
our Terms of Reference, and therefore we have not con- 
sidered the problems to which we have just referred. 

(c) The teaching of the University is conducted very 
largely in the colleges. We have been invited to examine 
“ the degree of control exercised by the University over the 
teaching imparted in the colleges ; ” and “ the qualifica- 
tions demanded from candidates for admission .... to the 
affiliated colleges.” But these are the only instances in 
which the word “ college” is used in our Terms of Reference. 
We have therefore assumed that our main task is concerned 
with the affairs of the University, not with those of the 
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colleges. We have not therefore attempted to appraise in 
detail the quality of the teaching given m individual 
colleges, but rather to discuss the measure and manner of 
control possessed by the University over the internal work- 
ing of the colleges, and (more important) the adequacy of 
that control and the extent to which it is carried into 
effect. 

12. Indirect, as well as direct, limitations have been 
imposed upon ns, as we shall now indicate : 

(a) It is usual in reports of this nature to propose im- 
provements involving much additional expenditure. We 
are well aware that, if university education is to be placed 
on a satisfactory footing, much additional expenditure will 
be required ; but on many grounds we have not considered 
it advisable to make a detailed recommendation of such 
expenditure. The Punjab — indeed, the whole world — is 
passing through a period of acute financial depression. We 
should therefore be postponing any practical consideration 
of our proposals, if they involved immediate expenditure 
of large sums of money. 

A thorough consideratior of the main principles of 
future policy is more important than the immediate adop- 
tion of ambitious schemes of development. It is advisable 
therefore that the scope, organisation and constitution of 
the University should be satisfactorily defined before fresh 
expenditure is contemplated. 

We aie keenly aware that the needs of other branches 
of education, especially the education of girls and primary 
education, must also be taken into account. 

(b) There may have been mistakes in the past, and those 
mistakes may have produced unhappy consequences, from 
which a radical departure should be made ; but, in our 
opinion, the better, though perhaps the more difficult, course 
in such circumstances is to devise means by which we can 
adapt the present to future requirements, rather than 
make a sudden break with the past. We have no desire 
to be included among those m India who are always 
decrying the shortcomings of their predecessors, for we 
feel that there is much m the past for which India has 
just pause to be thankful. We should attempt a candid 
examination of present difficulties and insist that the 
labours of the past shall not he lost through a failure to con- 
front those difficulties. 
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(c) The fact that financial provision had originally been 
made for an enquiry of only three months’ duration strongly 
suggested that we should make a comparatively brief 
survey. This implication was perhaps incompatible with 
the fact that, during the months preceding the beginning 
of our work, some of our number were in England and 
others m distant parts of India. While carrying out the 
difficult task which has been entrusted to us, we have been 
frequently reminded that haste is imperative. 

13. We must advert to another difficulty. We appre- 
ciate the valuable assistance which has been rendered to us 
both before and during our enquiry by the officials of the 
University ; but, except m a few instances, authoritative 
statements of policy are not available. We have examined 
many reports of committees and sub-commitleos, as well 
as the actual proceedings of the Senate and Syndicate ; 
but these documents, though valuable as indications of 
specific objects m view, seem to us incomplete and incoherent. 
For example, the University inspection reports upon indivi- 
dual colleges may have been useful m bringing to light the 
position of each individual college and such deficiencies 
as may have existed m them ; but they have not been sup- 
plemented by a comprehensive review of the condition of 
the colleges as a whole and of the improvements which the 
University has m view. Again, the budgets of the Uni- 
versity are valuable compilations ; but we have received 
no reasoned statement reviewing the present resources and 
the future needs of the University. Finally, though the 
reports presented annually at the time of Convocation may 
have given an account, often detailed and interesting, of the 
doings of the past year, they have rarely given a clear indica- 
tion of the general policy of the University. 

Our task has been lightened by the Eeport of the Cal- 
cutta University Commission and by the [Resolution* which 
the Government of India prepared as a summary of their 
views on the recommendations of that Commission ; it 
is unfortunate that similar expositions of policy have not 
been compiled since that time. There is clearly urgent 
need for a comprehensive examination of the position and 
needs of higher education in India as a whole. Such work 
is now carried out in the United Kingdom by the University 
•Grants Committee, whose reports we have read with 
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interest and advantage. We could wish that there had 
been available in India comprehensive reports compiled 
by properly qualified men upon the position and needs of 
all the Indian universities 

14. We therefore consider it our duty not to undertake 
a complete and exhaustive enquiry into every aspect of the 
University problem, but rather to concentrate on a few 
aspects which require particular and immediate attention. 
The following appear to be the main problems on which our 
opinions and recommendations are required : 

(a) The University and the Province . — We have been 
requiied, in the first place, to consider the extent to which 
“ the present system of umvorsity education meets the actual 
needs of the Province. " The influence of a university 
should be many-sided , we shall therefore examine the 
University from many points of view. 

The political aspect, for example, in these days of tran- 
sition has been much discussed. The Indian Statutory 
Commission were entrusted, among their duties, with the 
task of enquiring into the growth of education m British 
India ; and, for the purpose of assisting them in that duty, 
the Auxiliary Committee for the Review of the Growth of 
Education in British India, generally known as the Hartog 
Committee, was appointed. That committee examined the 
educational systems of India with a view to determining 
whether they were calculated to produce— 

“ (i) a popular electorate capable of exercising intelligently the 
primary functions of citizenship : they should be able to 
choose their representatives with knowledge and in- 
telligence ; to understand, at any rate to a certain extent' 
the social and political programmes which are placed 
before them by candidates for election to legislative and 
local bodies , and, a subsidiary but important matter, 
to understand the actual machinery of voting ; 

“ {H) a smaller body of persons (included in the larger) capable 
of furnishing representatives on legislative and local 
bodies, and officers of central and local administrations, 
who by their training and character are fitted to fulfil 
their functions with intelligence, judgment and rectitude. 
“ The system of primary and higher primary schools should be 
so designed as to produce a competent electorate ; the 
system of secondary and higher education, to produce 
competent and trustworthy representatives and 
officials.”* 


♦Chapter I, page 3 
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The Hartog Committee were obliged, by their limited Terms- 
of Reference to confine their enquiry to this aspect of educa- 
tion. Our scope is wider. We regard it as one of our main 
duties under this head to enquire whether the present 
arrangements provide a form of training suitable for those 
who are likely to take a leading part m the administration 
and public life of the Punjab of to-morrow. 

It is important to enquire into the lives of the students 
and to ascertain the motives which prompt them to under- 
take a university course. At their inception, the primary 
object of Indian universities was to prepare young men 
for admission to Government service. We do not wish to 
minimise the importance of tins objective, and we are 
aware that the universities have achieved considerable 
success m attaining it. The uprightness and competence of 
the many Indian officials bear ample testimony to the truth 
of this statement It should not be the primary aim of a 
university to tram recruits for Government service. It is 
therefore highly important to determine whether this narrow 
outlook has been replaced by wider ideals of service to the- 
community. 

Finally, a university is not confined in its scope to 
the important duty of framing undergraduates. It has to 
play its part m fellowship with other universities in the 
pursuit of learning for its own sake, and in the conservation- 
and extension of knowledge. We have therefore read with 
much interest the reports presented to us of research in the 
several University Departments. 

(b) The form of the TJnwersily . — We have next been 
invited to examine “ the amount of teachmg given directly 
by the University, and the degree of conti ol exercised by the 
University over the teachmg imparted m the colleges.” 

This Reference at once raises the difficult and important 
question, what form or forms of univorsity are best suited 
to the requirements of the Punjab. Colleges existed before 
universities were created m India, and perhaps m con- 
sequence of this fact Indian universities were for many 
years little more than examining bodies. In recent years, 
however, developments have been made in two directions. 
In the first place, what are usually known as unitary uni- 
versities have been created ; in these universities all the 
recognised teachmg is conducted directly by the university, 
so that the question of colleges does not arise. In the 
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second, place, efforts have been made in certain places, to 
transform the examining universities into teaching institu- 
tions. In such cases the relation between the university 
and its colleges raises very difficult and delicate questions. 

Under this head, therefore, it will be necessary first 
to consider the scope, size and territorial jurisdiction of the 
Punjab University /and to decide whether it should continue 
single-handed to serve the needs of so vast an area and 
at the same time to be so restricted m its authority. If, 
for these and other reasons, we decide to recommend the 
creation of new universities, it will then be necessary for us 
to judge whethei a unitary umveisity or universities should 
take the place of the present university ; and, m the event 
of our answer being m the negative or in a partial negative, 
whether teaching functions, direct or indirect, should be 
developed further m the existmg University In prescribing 
the form of this development the relations between the 
University and the colleges are all-important. 

On the assumption that the existing University is to 
continue to be a collegiate university, though possibly with 
a restricted area, it will be incumbent on us first to recom- 
mend the degree of association and co-operation which 
is essential between the University and its colleges, especially 
in two respects. If the association is to be harmonious and 
effective, then, in the first place, the colleges should be organi- 
cally connected with tho governance of the University. 
In the second place, the University should have an effective 
measure of control over the teaching which is given m its 
name and over the internal arrangements of the colleges. 
In particular, we shall enquire into the appointment of 
teachers, their conditions of work and service, and also into 
the qualifications of students admitted to the colleges, their 
discipline and methods of work. 

-In this connexion we shall also need to examine tho 
present schema of university teaching. Our mam object 
in. this respect will be to enquire whether it is such as to 
bring about, a fruitful and harmonious co-operation between 
tbe university and the colleges and between the colleges 
themselves, and . also such as to render the University an 
organic association oJ institutions all engaged in proper 
university work. 

(c) The Governance of the University . — We have been 
bidden next to consider “ the composition and powers of the 
several authorities of the University.” 
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The Senate under the present system is the supreme 
governing authority of the University, to which all its other 
authorities are subordinate. We shall therefore enquire' 
whether, in these circumstances, matters of general policy 
and finance on the one hand, and matters of purely academic 
importance on the other hand, are appropriately distributed 
in this system. 

Having discussed the problem of the proper distribution 
of functions, we can then consider the composition of the 
several necessary authorities of the University. We shall 
investigate whether those bodies which deal* with general 
questions of policy and finance are sufficiently responsive 
to, and representative of, educated public opinion ; 
and whether those who teach have an adequate voice in 
determining matters of academic import. 

(d) The Administration of the University . — Even if the 
authorities of the University are suitably constituted and 
even if their powers and functions are wisely distributed, 
it does not necessarily follow that the affairs of the University 
are effectively and wisely conducted. Much depends upon 
the officers of the University, whose responsibility it is to 
administer its affairs. We shall therefore enquire whether 
the administration of the University is in impartial hands, 
and whether that impartiality is respected and observed by 
others. 

Individual matters which demand consideration in this 
connexion are those concerned with the regulation of the 
teaching departments of the University, the prescription of 
courses of study and of text-books, the conduct of examina- 
tions and the appointment of examiners. 

(e) The Finances of the University . — It is very necessary* 
on account of the acute financial depression through which the 
Punjab is passing, to examine whether the existing financial 
resources of the University are utilised with due regard for 
economy, and whether the procedure for scrutinising expendi- 
ture is adequate. Another matter for investigation is 
whether there is extravagant overlapping between the Uni- 
versity and its colleges, and among the colleges themselves. 

A careful scrutiny of expenditure is by no means all 
that matters in the sphere of finance. We have also to 
ascertain whether the financial resources of the University 
are sufficient for the maintenance of its essential functions. 
Does the University receive reasonable support from public- 
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funds and from private benefactions ? Do the University 
and its colleges receive in the form of fees of different kinds 
an adequate amount to enable them to provide training 
such as the Punjab deserves ? Retrenchment is not always 
the most effective means of economy. 

(f) Ihe Foundations 0/ the University . — Perhaps the most 
difficult and important pait of our enquiry is a survey oi the 
foundations of University training. We have not been 
invited to consider the condition of the secondary 
schools of the Province, except as they affect the com- 
petence of those pupils who pass on to the University, 
and also as the schools are influenced m their ideals and 
scope by the Matriculation Examination ; but these matters 
are of fundamental importance to the well-being of the Uni- 
versity. 

We shall have fiequent occasion in this report to observe 
that a sound general education is an essential preliminary to 
univeisity education, and that those attending the Universi- 
ty should be competent to benefit by the training which a 
university should give. We are glad, therefore, that we 
have been requested to consider “ the previous training, 
and the qualifications demanded from candidates for ad- 
mission to the University classes and to the affiliated col- 
leges. ” Though we have not considered it within our 
scope to scrutinise the working of the schools, we have 
felt it necessary to determine whethor the general conditions 
of school life and teaching are fitted to produce the type of 
student who will be likely to benefit by university education. 
Another important matter for enquiry is whether at the time 
of admission students are ordinarily of a sufficiently mature 
age for enrolment m a college of the University. A subordi- 
nate but important question is whether the Matriculation 
Examination is a satisfactory test for admission to the Uni- 
versity, and by what authority it should be conducted. 

(g) The University and Government.— Finally, we must 
consider the relations of the University and its affiliated 
colleges with Government. The mutual relations of the 
three factors in this problem— namely, (i) the University 
in the narrower sense, (n) the affiliated colleges and (m) 
Government— are not at present clearly defined. The 
University is m one aspect purely an examining body, which 
conducts the Matriculation and School-Leaving Certificate 
Examination, the very title of which suggests a dual function, 
that is, firstly, to test the fitness of pupils to leave schools 
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over which the University exercises no direct control ; 
secondly, to test the fitness of candidates to enter colleges, 
in which they are prepared for the Intermediate Examin- 
ation of the University. These Intermediate classes may be 
comprised within distinct institutions, or they may form a 
section of colleges which prepare candidates also for the 
Bachelor’s and— in a few cases — for the Master’s degree in 
Arts and Science. Moreover, these colleges may be controlled 
either by Government or by private societies. But all 
these colleges are to some extent controlled by the Uni- 
versity, which in this aspect, therefore, is an administra- 
tive body. 

Besides being an examining and administrative body, 
the University also exercises teaching functions, which are 
sometimes contributory, sometimes exclusive. Eor example, 
it conducts exclusively the teaching of Law in preparation 
for the degrees of LL.B. and LL.M. It co-operates with 
certain colleges in the teaching of various sciences to the 
M.Sc. standard. It conducts exclusively the teaching in pre- 
paration for the degree of B.Com. ; while it collaborates 
with the staffs of various colleges in the post-graduate teach- 
ing of various subjects in the Faculty of Arts and also in 
the teaching of undergraduates in the newly inaugurated 
Honours School of History. 

In short, the University does not possess a clearly 
defined form, being partly a purely examining body, partly 
an admiaistrative machine and partly an inchoate teaching 
corporation ; while in certain of its departments it contri- 
butes to the advancement of learning and science by 
providing opportunities for research. It is essential that 
this amorphous organisation should be defined and 
simplified, and that its relations with Government should be 
correspondingly defined and simplified. To the extent to 
which it controls and tests education below the standard 
of the present Intermediate Examination it cannot properly 
be freed from the direct control of Government and the 
Legislative Council ; while, to the extent that it performs 
the true function of a university, in conserving, disseminating 
and advancing sound learning, it should be made as free as 
possible of direct political control. 

15. Each of the topics defined above is important in 
itself, but still more important in relation to the other topics. 
We have therefore striven from the outset to preserve a 
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■wide perspective of a complex but integral problem. At- 
tempts at piecemeal treatment of tbe present condition of 
the University will certainly prove nugatory. For example, 
it would be unwise to consider the composition of the several 
authorities of the University (a matter which, in the 
opinion of some witnesses, would appear to be almost the 
only important question referred to us) without defining 
the proper functions of these bodies. Again, it would be 
unwise to consider either the composition or the functions 
of the University Authorities without defining the most 
appropriate form which the University should assume, as 
different forms of governance are required for different 
types of univeisity. It is even more urgent to define the 
proper purpose of the University. Is it to be a huge ad- 
ministrative machine, which shall provide for the education 
of thousands of boys and girls from the age of about fifteen 
upwards ; or should it become primarily a corporation of 
learning, devoted to the advancement of knowledge and to 
the tiaimng of those who reveal aptitude for higher studies ? 
We are thus impelled to examine the foundations of the 
University ; for unless these are truly laid, no alterations 
in the superstructure, however well-devised, will much 
avail. 



CHAPTER II. 


The Creation and Development of the University System 
in India. 

(i) The Influence of the University : Prospect and 
Retrospect. 

1 Sir Malcolm Hailey in a Convocation address which 
he delivered in 1926, as Chancellor, imagined himself m the 
role of an historian of fifty years on, and therein expressed 
the belief that the Province would be marked by the follow- 
ing characteristics :* 

“ A society far more homogeneous, reinforced by many new 
elements ; separatist 01 sectional claims yielding to the 
larger interest m problems affecting the people as a whole ; 
every-day life quickened and ennched by the grafting 
on to it of new outside interests, occupations, and. 
diversions, intellectual or physical ; and, as a result, a 
higher form of common social life, and a new conception 
of the duties which demand public spirit and per- 
sonal self-sacrifice.” 

He then proceeded to ask the arresting question whether 
the University is taking that part which is at once its due 
and its duty in the attainment of those ideals, and he suggested 
■certain tests by which his question should be answered :f 

“ Does it (the University) leave on its graduates an impress, clear- i 
ly attributable to its own influence, which distinguishes'' 
them from other educated men ? Does it occupy in 
the public mind anything of the position of a court, 
mdependent alike of State influence and political preju- 
dices, whose judgment on moral or intellectual issues 
is respected because of that independence ? Gan it claim 
that it has originated or has stood in the forefront of 
any movement for the elevation of society or the 
amelioration of social conditions ? Has it (to apply a > 
practical test) so far won its place as an asset in national 
life as to have become an acknowledged object of private 
bounty for its support or the expansion of its work ?” 

2. Before applying these tests, he was careful to guard 
himself against the criticism of “ applying tests derived 

* Sir Malcolm Hailey’s Convocation Address, 1920, page 8, 

1 page 12. 
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from a comparison -with Western institutions, not during 
the period of their growth, but m their later and more 
complete development. It is no proper test of an Indian 
university, largely a creation of the modern Indian ad- 
ministration, to compare it with the great western uni- 
versities of to-day, dowered by traditions and established 
in a position built up by centuries of autonomous life.’' 
He therefore tried to take into account such limitations 
as have been imposed on the University “ both by 
the nature of its origin and by its present circumstances.” 
But the following passages* in his address must provoke 
serious reflection : 

“ History will, I know, pay its tribute to the attainments 
and the character of many of the men it (the University) 
has produced ; it will not be unmindful of the influence 
exercised on individuals by the many devoted heads of 
colleges and professors who have given their lives to its 
service. But you will, I hope, acquit me of any un- 
friendliness, if I suggest that history will express some 
disappointment that it has not counted and does not 
to-day count for more in tho life of the Punjab at large. 
I am doubtful if the Umveisity, much as it may aid the 
youth of the Province m the acquisition of knowledge, 
leaves on the great mass of its graduates any charac- 
teristic which can bo attributed purely to its own in- 
fluences Pine as are many of the men who have 
received their education here', I find somehow but few 
examples of the distinctive university typo, the man 
who knows and shows that, to use the words of the 
New Testament, he has been ‘ a citizen of no mean 
city.’ It is difficult to define the type ; we see it best in 
the men who seem instinctively to reject tho standards 
of the forum or the market place, and instinctively to 
look beyond the meaner ideals and material aims of 
common men. 

not see that the University has yet captured the imagina- 
tion of the Punjab at large as a guide and influence in 
the betterment of life’. I see large sums of money spent 
on religious or communal objects ; I do not find m the 
[University records a mention of those large benefactions 
for the promotion of learning which so many of us, poor 
scholars in English universities, remember yearly with. 

; pious gratitude. 


Malcolm Hailey’s Conrcoation Address, 1920, pages 14-10, 
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“ I regret that there seems to he no close touch between, the Uni- 
versity and the large landowning families Of the Province 
— a class to which in Europe university life has always 
made a special appeal. 

" Whatever may be the indirect influence of university life on 
the individual, I do not find the direct and collective 
influence of the University combating the sectional 
partisanship which is clogging our progress. I seo some 
attempts to bring socially inferior castes into the 
general scheme of society, a movement of vast import- 
ance ; but I do not see any part of the stimulus coming 
from the Univeisity itself 

* ‘ We all agree that the distinctive mark of our period is a growing 
enthusiasm for education ; I doubt if the University < 
could claim that it is instilling in the minds of our; 
teachers that almost apostolic enthusiasm for their voca 
tion which would make them true guides and ministers . 
of the movement. 

" Lastly, coming to its puiely educational aspect, I doubt it 
common opinion, to say nothing of expert academic 
opinion, would hold that the curricula it controls and the 
tests it applies are at the moment those best fitted to 
broaden the mind or to cultivate intelligence. There is a 
very general feeling that the great increase in the number 
of Our graduates has been followed by a falling off in stand- 
ards ; the Matriculation cannot he considered a test of 
ability or even of knowledge ; the ordinary degree can 
be obtained on terms which— however they may strike 
the examinee— do not secure for it the estimation which 
it should possess in public opinion. I am not of course 
making a wholesale condemnation. I am aware of the 
great difficulties which his student has to overcome, and 
a man who has obtained Ins degree can claim that he has 
shown industry, persistence and self-control ; I would 
prefer him to the man who has never made the attempt, 
or has failed m the attempt. But most of us agree in 
deploring that we cannot place a more implicit and un- 
questioned faith m the degree as a test of capacity.” 

3. He probed to the root of the problem. The question 
■which we and many others have ashed is whether the Uni- 
versity is exercising that influence in the development of 
the life and character of the Province which its friends could 
wish. We believe that, in its main conclusions. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey’s verdict cannot be challenged. In the following 
sections of this chapter we shall examine the origin and 
development of the university system in India, with a view- 
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to seeing whether this disappointing picture is due in the 
main to certain limitations and disadvantages from which 
this University has suffered and is still suffering, and 
whether those limitations can be removed, or at least re- 
duced. 

(ii) Lord Macaulay’s Minute of 1835 : Religion and 
Language. 

4. It would be irrelevant to discuss in detail the con- 
troversy which raged in Bengal during the early part of the 
last century between the oriental and western schools of 
thought, but we recall the fact that the Minute of Lord 
Macaulay in 1885 was the decisive factor in the 
victory of the western school, and that that victory 
had far-reaching influence on the development of Indian 
education. Two important principles were then enunciated : 
first, that Government should maintain complete neutrality 
in religion ; second, that thenceforward the funds avail- 
able for education should be devoted mainly to the support 
of schools and colleges in which western learning should 
be taught through the medium of English. 

5. Warren Hastings had consistently maintained that 
“ if the British power was to be lasting it must become an 
Indian power, and that its greatest gifts would be the gifts 
of order and justice, under which the ancient indigenous 
culture might revive and flourish.” Though in 1835 the 
British Government determined to make a momentous 
change from that policy by deciding thenceforward actively 
to encourage the introduction of western learning in schools 
and colleges, they continued to preserve an attitude of 
religious neutrality so far as the institutions maintained 
by Government were concerned. 

6. At the same time there appeared an easy means by 
which many of the students would be enabled to pursue 
their secular studies in a truly religious environment ; and 
the times were propitious for the development of such an ex- 
periment. As soon as the ban on private enterprise had 
been removed in 1815, colleges of western learning grew 
apace. The first institution of the type was the Hindu 
College in Calcutta, which was started by the joint efforts 
of David Hare and Bam Mohan Boy. But the Christian 
missionaries were not tardy. In 1818 Carey, Marshman 
and Ward established in the Danish Settlement at Serampore 
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the first missionary college in India and in 1827 they ob- 
tained from the King of Denmark a charter granting the 
power to confer degrees, — a right which is still exercised in 
respect of degrees in theology. In 1820 Bishop’s College 
was founded by the Anglican Church at Sibpur, near Calcutta. 
In 1880 Alexander Duff founded a college in Calcutta, which 
developed later into the present Scottish Church College ; 
other colleges were shortly afterwards opened under 
similar auspices in Madras and Bombay. 

7. The British Government, though reluctant to inter- 
fere in the religious beliefs of the people, were anxious to 
encourage these mission colleges, to bring them within the 
general system of education, and to protect the youth of the 
country against the undoubted evils of a purely secular 
education. The missionary colleges, on their part, were 
keenly anxious to take then full share in the spread 
of the New Learning. Indeed, it was largely through their 
influence and efforts that the New Learning itself had been 
introduced into India. It was therefore an easy step to the 
arrangement which was then made that, while the colleges 
should be free to carry on their religious activities, they should 
receive encouragement in their secular work. Practically 
all the available money was devoted to the development 
of Government schools and colleges until the grant-in-aid 
system was introduced as a result of the despatch of 1854 ; 
but this was of little moment, as the missionaries received 
strong financial support from their friends overseas. 

8. For a time this compromise was attended by ad- 
mirable results. Colleges were few and small ; there was 
abundant scope for intimate contact between teachers and 
students ; and there was a keen desire on the part of Euro- 
peans and Indians alike to co-operate in schemes of social 
and moral improvement. But grave difficulties soon appeared, 
and it quickly became clear to observant minds that the 
introduction of western learning, without any official sanction 
or recognition of religion, was bound to lead to untoward 
results. 

The present problem in this respect has been portrayed in 
the report of the recent Commission on Christian Higher 
Education in India, who observed that with the influx of 
new ideas there are now in India two contradictory move- 
ments : one towards a self-conscious return to extreme 
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orthodoxy, which itself is allied with a spirit of militant 
communalism ; the other not only away from orthodoxy, 
but away from religion altogether. In the consequent 
confusion the student community is fast losing its hearings. 
It is a general belief that the forces of secularism are now 
fast gaining ground among the student community. 

9. It must also he recognised that many of the pre- 
sent-day denominational colleges are infected by a spirit of 
aggressive communalism, and this fact has proved an ad- 
ditional obstacle to the maintenance by the University of a 
positive religious influence. As Sir Malcolm Hailey observed 
in his Convocation Address, the true function of religion 
is to be a guide in the conduct of life and of thought. When- 
ever it steps beyond this sphere and seeks to bind its followers 
into communities so circumscribed as to create social division 
and antagonism, it becomes an explosive rather than a cement 
of society. 

10. The second great decision made in 1835 was, as 
already noted, that the administiative and financial support 
of Government should thenceforward be given to schools and 
colleges of western learning, whose teaching should be given 
through the medium of English. But the originators of that 
policy did not intend that with the introduction of western 
learning Iho study of the classical oriental languages should 
be neglected. They merely decided that m institutions 
supported by the State English and not Sanskrit or Arabic 
should be the medium of instruction. Moreover, both 
parties m these controversies agreed that, though the 
vernaculars were not yet sufficiently developed for use 
as the media of instruction, they should be impiovod in 
the hope that eventually they might be used as the media 
for the diffusion of western knowledge. The Government 
could not have boon expected to forecast the subsequent 
neglect of vernacular education, which has been so distressing 
a feature of Indian educational development ; nor could thoy 
have foreseen the sad neglect of the teaching of Lho vernacu- 
lars in schools and colleges Even a cursoiy glance at the 
reports of the Education Department shows clearly that the 
vernaculars are only too often tho worst taught of all school 

Ibis is due not so much to active hostility as to 
.'H™ that vernacular teaching is regarded almost inevit- 
ably as merely subsidiary in a scheme of western educa- 
tion. 
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It is a grievous impediment to students that they still 
receive instruction in western learning through the medium 
of a foreign language. The time spent in obtaining 
a mastery of English as the vehicle of instruction is very 
great, probably amounting to almost one-third of the total 
period of education ; and it is doubtful whether the object 
of all this labour is even then properly achieved by many 
students. The fact, for example, that a student who is 
reading for the B.Sc. Examination m Agriculture is expected 
to undergo at the end of his eourse an examination in English, 
in which he is prone to fail, appears to indicate that he has 
not even then obtained a real mastery of English, through 
the medium of winch he has been obliged to study his pro- 
fessional subjects. With an indifferent grasp of English 
and a scanty knowledge of his mother tongue, the average 
Indian student finds it extremely difficult to make much 
headway amid the intricacies of western learning. Con- 
sequently he has placed himself under the tutelage of text- 
books, especially on the side of the Humanities, and has not 
therefore properly developed his independent judgment and 
his critical and constructive faculties. On the other hand, 
many Indians have undoubtedly achieved remarkable success 
in the acquisition of English. 

11. The divorce of tho official educational system 
of the country from religious influence and the use of 
a foreign medium have been attended by unfortunate 
results beyond as well as within the colleges. The 
present system of education is largely out of touch with 
the lives, needs and thoughts of the mass of the people, and 
the lives of pupils and students m schools and colleges 
have become dissociated from their homes lives, to the 
grave disadvantage of both. The founders of the system 
confidently expected that within a few years the ideals of 
the universities and schools would become the ideals of the 
communities from which the students came, but that hope 
has not been fulfilled. Higher education has created a wide 
and growing gulf m the habits of life and thought between 
the intelligentsia and the mass of the people. How to re- 
verse the process, how to bridge the gulf is perhaps the 
most important question which educationists in India have 
to face. 

12. Even if these disadvantages were unavoidable they 
•could have been reduced by wise precautionary measures. 
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Because of the absence of the restraint which should be 
imposed by religious influence, and of the use of a 
foreign medium, it is all the more necessary to adapt 
the scheme of education to the needs of the people and 
the conditions in which they live. A firm foundation of 
general education should be established m the schools ; 
the teaching of Indian modem languages should be improv- 
ed ; colleges in which a love of learning is allied to true 
religion should be encouraged ; classes should be small 
so that contact between teachers and pupils should be 
made more intimate ; young men and women should be im- 
bued not only with sound learning, but also with a spirit 
of leadership and an incentive to service. 

(in) Education and Government Service (1844), 

18. Other important decisions were made in the 
‘ thirties ’ of the last century, which have had an important 
bearing on the development of university education in India. 
In the same year that Lord Macaulay wrote his Mmute, the 
fieedom of the press was officially recognised. Two years 
later English superseded Persian as the language of " the 
courts. 

The latter change had a twofold effect. In the first 
place, Muslims suffered from a great and obvious dis- 
advantage, which was accentuated by their reluctance to 
allow their children to substitute a study of English for 
that of Persian and Arabic m schools and colleges. That 
reluctance s till persists to a remarkable degree in many parts 
of India _ and largely explains the backwardness of the com- 
munity in higher education; but fortunately it is by no 
means so evident in the Punjab, where in recent years 
Muslims have entered the ordinary schools and colleges m 
ever-increasing numbers. 

14. The second effect of this change was that in 1844 
Lord Hardinge felt himself justified in announcing that 
thenceforward in making Government appointments prefer- 
ence would be given to those who had received a western 
education and had acquired an adequate knowledge of English. 

. Thus western education became the passport to Government 
service, with the dual result that vernacular education was. 
further retarded, because boys in vernacular schools became 
ineligible for Government service, except in the lowest 
posts : and the ideals of higher education became obscured 
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by the very close associaticp of university work ancT 
examinations with the materia! prospects of Government 
service. Indeed, it is a too commonly accepted belief that 
the primary object of university studies is admission to 
Government service, while that of the high school course is 
to pass the Matriculation Examination with a view to 
entering a college with the same objective. 

15. The authors of this practice did not wish to 
pervert the ideals of university education. Indeed, they 
regarded the practice merely as a temporary expedient and 
they hoped that other more suitable methods of recruiting 
the Government service would shortly be made. It is 
surpiismg that this practice has been allowed to continue 
in spite of obvious warnings and disconcerting results. 

(w) The Affiliating Universities (1857). 

16. The eailiest of the affiliating universities in India 
were those of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, founded in 
1857 on the model of the University of London, winch then 
admitted to its examinations only those candidates who 
had received training in its affiliated institutions. In the 
following year the University of London abandoned the 
affiliating system and admitted students to its examinations 
without reference to the places in which they had been 
trained. 

The men who laid the foundations and framed the 
constitutions of these pioneer universities judged, not un- 
naturally, that the model of the University of London best 
suited the needs and conditions of India. In many respects 
they were right. The expense of creating the new uni- 
versities was negligible, and consisted merely in providing 
the bare necessities of an administrative organisation. This 
was an important consideration, when we recall the terrible 
upheaval through which the country was then passing. 
The new universities provided an easy means of testing 
impartially the fitness of candidates for Government ser- 
vice. They also greatly increased the scope of the pro- 
mising little colleges, which deserved development. They 
were especially welcomed by the Mission colleges, which 
desired to retain their freedom and to develop their religious 
activities, but yet to form a part (and, as it proved, an 
important part) of the new university system. The practice 
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•of affiliating these colleges to the universities proved 
beneficial, because it obviated an excessive measure of con- 
centration in those days when communications were scanty 
and travelling was tedious, expensive and difficult. Collegiate 
teaching was not confined to the University cities ; colleges 
were developed in distant places, with the advantage that 
their work could easily be standardised and regulated by the 
affiliating universities. It would have been a serious loss to 
the India ot those days, had university training been confined 
to the three Presidency towns. 

*^17. It. should also be remembered that the scheme of 
university training was subsequently interpreted in a more 
rigid and narrow spirit than the originators intended. The 
Calcutta University Commission* observed in this con- 
nexion •• 

" The authors of the despatch of 1854 assuredly did not intend 
that then system should be so narrowly conceived as 
it came to he m practice. They did not mean that 
university examinations, as such, should be accepted 
as the sole tests qualifying foi public posts ; they also 
recommended the institution of special civil service 
examinations. And while they manifestly contemplat- 
ed that the ordinary subjects of study should be dealt 
with by the collegos, they did not intend that the uni- 
versities should be deprived of all teaching functions ; 
on the contrary, they recommended the establishment 
of a number of university chairs ‘ in branches of 
learning for the acquisition of which, at any rate in 
an advanced degree, facilities do not now exist in other 
institutions,’ ” 

t lfi* It may be judged from this and other passages of 
their report that the Calcutta University Commission were 
very critical of the affiliating system, especially as it has 
been interpreted and developed in India. In support of 
"their opinion,! they state : 

“ The traditional idea of a university, which has survived the 
test of centuries, is something far different from this. 
According to the accepted view of almost all progressive 
societies, aunlversity ought to be a place of learning, where 
a corporation of scholars labour in comradoship for the 
training of men and the advancement and diffusion of 
knowledge. On this definition the Indian universities, 

•Volume T, Chapter HI, pages 40-41. 
tVolume I, Chapter HI, pages 47-8. 
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in their first form, were no true universities. They were 
not corporations of scholars, but corporations of adminis- 
trators ; they had nothing to do directly with the train* 
ing of men, but only with the examining of candidates J 
they were not concerned with learning, except m so far as 
learning can be tested by examinations. The colleges were 
• the only ‘ places of learning, ’ and the system tended to 
weaken the responsibilities of the stronger colleges and, 
under the conditions pievailing in India, to reduce 
them to coaching institutions. The University, being 
merely a group of administrative boards, had no direct 
contact with the real work of teaching; it could con- 
tribute nothing to strengthen the intellectual resources 
of the colleges, and little to stimulate free criticism 
and independent thought among teachers or students. 
With its uniform euuicula and its exaggerated emphasis 
upon examinations, the system reduced the colleges too 
much to the same pattern. It oncouiaged them, for 
the sake of economy, to limit then teaching to the ordin- 
ary conventional subjects, and to disregard those more 
practical issues to which the despatch of 1854 had 
attached so much importance , it often prevented the 
teacher within his subject from teaching the things 
he cared most about and understood best ; it led the 
student to value the discipline of his training not for its 
own sake, but mainly as a means for obtaining market- 
able quahfication. In the long run, suoh a system must 
have a sterilising influence.” 

19. There ia a great deal of truth in these criticisms ; 
'but the Calcutta University Commission were over-conscious 
of the shortcomings of the affiliating system. As we have 
already shown, at the time when the universities were 
established many important considerations supported the 
choice of this type ; and a less flexible system of university 
organisation, though perhaps more acceptable in theory, 
might easily have defeated itself in practice. It is also 
doubtful whether the Commission sufficiently considered 
the wide distances, the poverty, the social and other 
differences of India and, above all, the necessity of provid- 
ing, even indirectly, for a religiouB environment in at least 
gome of the colleges. Moreover, the use of the foreign 
medium of instruction rendered it extremely inadvisable that 
students should be taught in large units ; in these regards 
the smaller collegiate institutions offered great advant- 
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in any ease, the immediate results were far from unsatis- 
factory. Higher education received a strong stimulus, 
which was widespread throughout India. Many persons 
have borne eloquent testimony to the admirable results 
which were achieved in the early days. “ The thing must 
he seen to be believed,” wrote Sir Henry Maine, “ and 
I do not know which is the more astounding, the more striking, 
the multitude of the students, who, if not now, will soon be 
counted, not by the hundred but by the thousand, or the 
keenness and eagerness they displayed. For my part, I do 
not think anything of the kind has been seen by any European 
University since the Middle Ages.” Lord Morley also held 
strongly that the universities made a deep impression on the 
mind of India. “ 1 have often thought,’ ’ he wrote, “ since 
I have been concerned with the Government of India that 
the first establishment of universities was a far more mo- 
mentous event and one almost deeper than the transfer to the 
Crown.” 

20. The strength of the affiliating system lies in its 
very weakness : so long as the colleges remained few and 
small and so long as they were not cramped in their teaching 
and development, the system was by no means unsuitable to 
India. This happy slate of affairs might have continued for 
many more years, had not the system become overburdened 
and indeed broken by the -weight of largely increasing numbers 
of students (many of them unsuitable for university instruc- 
tion) and also by a rapid increase in the number of colleges, 
many of which received very little financial support and were 
almost entirely dependent on the fees of students and possibly 
on exiguous Government aid. 

This unfortunate tendency was hastened by the recoin' 
mendations of the Commission of 1882 which, in the sphere 
of high school education, advocated a speedy devolution 
of its responsibilities by Government to private enterprise, 
in order to release funds for the development of primary 
education. The main object of this innovation was cer- 
tainly laudable ; but in effect it weakened the very founda- 
tions of the affiliating universities by encouraging, especially 
in Bengal, a type of school which was so straitened in its 
resources that it could do no more than coach its pupils for 
matriculation. Colleges also grew up whose methods were 
tainted with a desire for commercial gain, and which could 
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place before students no higher ideals than the attainment of 
marketable degrees. 

21. Thus the basic problems, even at the end of last 
century, were to devise means for coping satisfactorily with 
the rapidly increasing numbers of university students and 
to lay sure the foundations of school education, rather than 
to construct a new university machmeiy, important though 
the latter task may have been. In any case an attempt 
to remodel the university machinery, by itself, would have 
been futile. During the present century the numbers 
of students have increased even more rapidly. A general 
belief prevails that the standards of many of the univer- 
sity examinations have deteriorated with the rapid and 
vast increase of the number of students. It is difficult to 
test general impressions of this kind ; but m these unfavour- 
able circumstances at least the standard of teaching has 
deteriorated. 

(v) The Commission of 1902 and the Act of 1904. 

22. At the beginning of the century the affiliating uni- 
versities in India required reform, and a period of reconstruc- 
tion ensued. The Commission of 1902, which was appointed 
during the viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, were unfortunately 
precluded by their Terms of Deference from considering the 
condition of the schools ; and in the sphere of the universi- 
ties they focussed attention on the improvement of the ad- 
ministrative machinery. Indeed, the main effect of the Uni- 
versities Act of 1904r— though it proved beneficial in certain 
directions — was to overtax with additional burdens the al- 
ready overladen machinery. 

28. The machinery certainly needed attention. The 
Senates of the Indian Universities had become unwieldy. 
It was not unusual to appoint Fellows on honorific grounds 
and not because of their capacity, experience, or interest in 
the work of a university. The numbers on each of the Senates 
were therefore considerably reduced by the Act of 1904 ; 
that of the Punjab University to a maximum of 85 and a 
minimum of 42 Fellows. But no attempt was made to alter, or 
even to consider, the distribution of the functions and powers 
of the Senate, and to adopt a policy of devolution. The 
Senate still remained the Body Corporate and the supreme 
governing organ of the University ; yet in most other uni- 
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varsities several of the organised bodies of the University 
together form the Body Corporate. 

24. The teachers m the colleges were very scantily 
represented on the Senate. If (as was often the case) a 
senior and experienced college teacher were not a member 
of the Senate, he was not m the legal sense a member of 
the University at all. Again, membership of a Faculty 
depended entirely on membership of the Senate, and therefore 
very many teachers did not find place or even representation 
on those bodies which discussed matters m which they were 
particularly interested and experienced. 

By the terms of the Act of 1904, certain improvements 
were introduced. The Faculties were empowered to co-opt a 
certain number of their graduates and other persons posses- 
sing general knowledge of the subjects of study represented 
by the Faculty ; but the Faculties did not thereby become 
associations of teachers and scholars for the purpose of dealing 
with the academic affairs of the University. 

It was also provided that at least two-fifths of the Senate 
should be “ persons following the profession of education ” ; 
and that “ a number not falling short by more than one of a 
majority of the elected members of the Syndicate shall be 
Heads of, or Professors in, colleges affiliated to the University.'* 
But no provision was made for the direct representation of the 
teachers as such on any of the authorities of the University ; 
therefore their membership of such bodies continued 
to depend upon fortuitous circumstances. Nor was pro- 
vision made for the recognition even of the professors of the 
University, whose appointment was provided for in the Act. 

25. Another object of the Commission was to strengthen 
the control of the universities over their affiliated colleges. 
Such action had not been urgently required in tbe early days, 
since the colleges were then few in number and as a rule 
adequately staffed and equipped to cope with the compara- 
tively small numbers of students who attended them. But the 
large increase in the number of students and the creation 
of colleges which were inadequately financed, staffed and 
equipped made closer control necessary. The conditions of 
affiliation were made more exact and more compulsive. In- 
stead of being comprehensively affiliated, colleges were now 
to be affiliated in individual subjects to a specified standard 
& each course. The colleges were also* to be inspected 
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periodically by Committees appointed by the University, 
and detailed rules and regulations were prescribed in order 
to assure adequate instruction; but it is difficult to effect 
improvement by external regulations. 

26. Perhaps the main object of the changes effected in 
1904 was to increase the control of Government over the 
universities. The measures which were then taken undoub- 
tedly appear formidable, at least on paper. The Governor 
of the province was to continue to be Chancellor, and in him 
was vested the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor. He was 
also empowered by the Act to nominate an overwhelming 
maj'ority of the Senate, while his approval was required for the 
election of the remaining members. Moreover, all new regu- 
lations and all amendments to old regulations became subject 
to the approval of Government. Affiliation or disaffiliation 
of a college was to be an act of Government, after previous 
consultation with the authorities of the University through 
the Director of Public Instruction, who became a member of 
the Syndicate. 

It is doubtful whether the object of these provisions 
has been achieved in practice. The right of nomination 
does not necessarily result m a subservient Government 
majority in the Senate, even if such a majority were 
desired ; and the Chancellor has little discretionary power 
in making these nominations, as the new nominees usually 
“ choose themselves ” by possessing qualifications and ex- 
perience which can scarcely be overlooked. Government has 
seldom refused to sanction either new regulations or changes 
in the existing regulations ; but Government was not given 
the authority to amend the regulations which are submitted 
for its approval, and has therefore been placed in the 
awkward dilemma of having either to accept or to reject a 
regulation which it disapproved m part. As a result of 
these changes, Government lost influence, out did not gain 
authority or power. 

27. Another object of the Act of 1904 was to transform 
affiliating into teaching universities ; but the traditions of 
the affiliating system were deeply imbedded m the minds of 
both critics and supporters of the Act. All seem to have been 
satisfied with the declaration that the universities should 
be empowered to provide teaching in their own name 
and under their own management ; but no precaution 
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■was taken to ensure that such teaching should, interlock 
harmoniously and co-operatively with that given by the 
colleges ; or that a university should possess adequate powers 
of control over the teaching given in the colleges. The 
colleges, even where located in close proximity, continued to 
work in isolation, and weie expected with their own resources 
to provide a complete training for all their students in 
all the subjects in which they were affiliated. The univer- 
sities could use their newly-won powers only to a limited 
extent to supplement the resources of the colleges, especially 
in those directions in which weakness was obvious, and thus 
exercise a salutary influence over the whole of the teaching. 
In fact, very little effort was made even to organise the teach- 
ing within the colleges, especially those located in the uni- 
versity centre itself, so that they should combine their 
resources for their mutual benefit. 


In consequence there seemed little scope for the uni- 
versities to justify their existence as teaching bodies. The 
only resort for the university seemed to be to reserve for itself 
a sphere of activity m which it would supplant rather than 
supplement the efforts of the colleges. In Lahore the Puni ab 
University has selected the honours courses and post-graduate 
teaching in certain subjects as part of that sphere of activity : 
m certain other umversities, notably Calcutta, only post- 
graduate studies have been chosen. As a result 'of the 
changes made under the Act of 1904, only a partial and 
indirect advance has been made towards the creation of 
teaching universities in the true sense of the word. 

. ,, Calcutta University Commission were mstified 

in their criticism of the Act of 1904 :* J 


The re P or i t of Commission, therefore, and the Act of 1904 
which was based upon it, aimed not at any fundamental 
reconstruction of the Indian university system, but at 
a rehabilitation and strengthening of the existing 
system. And just as the Commission of 1882 was 
excluded from considering university problems, so the 
Commission of 1902 was excluded from directly con- 
sidering school problems ; with the result that, equally 

Wem ™ 1 *' “ W8S m “' ih deal *•» P'» 


* Volume X, Chapter III, page CO. 
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Yet it is m accordance with the Universities Act, as 
amended m 1904, that the Punjab University is expected to 
meet the actual needs of the Province. 

(vi) The Calcutta University Commission (1917 — 19). 

29. Within a few years of the passing of the Act 
of 1904 it was found necessary to reconsider the pro- 
blem. In the interval an important Commission, in a 
report of great interest, had advised the reconstruc- 
tion of the University of London ; and the University 
colleges at Manchester, Liverpool and Leeds, which 
had been associated in a federal university, were reconstituted 
as separate unitary universities, organised for direct teaching. 
In this country also a conviction was developing that, as Lord 
Harding e said, “ an examining university would not satisfy 
any longer the needs of an advancing India.” 

The Calcutta University Commission was appointed in 
1917. The Government of India had no intention of cramp- 
ing its scope, as had been the case m 1882 and 1902. It 
was not precluded from examining the school training which 
is the foundation of university training, for it was requested 
to consider “ the qualifications to be demanded of students 
on their admission to the University.” 

80. The Commission suffered from one disadvantage. 
During its enquiry the late Mr. Edwin Montagu made the 
momentous declaration in the House of Commons in regard 
to |.ho political development of India ; and one of the results 
of the political changes uhich wore inf roducod in 102 1 vns I hat 
Education became « “ fr, inferred Mibjeol, and" thus ceased 
to be controlled and directed by the Government of India. 
We do not wish in any way to criticise these political changes, 
but from our immediate point of view it was an unfortunate 
coincidence that the directing and co-ordinating agency of 
the Government of India was removed just at the time when 
it seemed to be most needed, and when fundamental changes 
had been proposed by an authoritative and experienced Com- 
mission. Since 1921 each province has tended to go its 
own way without much regard of what is happening else- 
where in India, with the result that educational problems, 
including the pohey and organisation of the universities, have 
lacked co-ordination; though the Conferences of Indian 
Universities in 1924 and 1929 and the Inter-University 
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Board have attempted some co-ordination. It can no longer 
be urged, however, that there is lifeless uniformity, or any 
lack of experiment or initiative in educational development. 

81. Fiom the veiy outset of their enquiry the Commis- 
sion were impressed by the urgent necessity of reducing the 
immense size of the University of Calcutta,* which— 

“ is m respect of the number of its students, the largest uni- 
versity in the woild. But it is a commonplace that a 
university, just because it is concerned with so individual 
a business as the tiainmg of the mind, can easily become 
too large. When the students of Berlin approached 
five figures, it was felt that their numbers were becoming 
too gieal to be effectively dealt with by a single orga- 
nisation even though they were all gathered in a single 
city The University of Calcutta has to deal with 26,000 
students scattered ovei an immense province wheiein 
comunications are veiy difficult ; it is responsible also 
for the educational control of more than eight hundred 
schools, — a function such as no university outside of 
India is called upon to perform ; and under these con- 
ditions it is umeasonable to expect that its governing 
bodies should be able to deal with their immense and 
complex task m a wholly satisfactory way.” 

82. The Commission made a careful examination of the 
schools, which they found very unsatisfactory, for example, 
in accommodation and equipment, in teaching capacity, in 
provision for physical training and recreation. The Com- 
mission also found that the schools were too narrowly con- 
cerned with the preparation of boys for matriculation, the 
goal to which all their teaching was designed to lead* 
Moreover, the standards of that examination were deteriorat- 
ing, with the result that the colleges were overcrowded by 
students who were ill-fitted for university education. 
Even more serious was lA'e lack of influence exercised by 
the schools upon the chaActer of the pupils. 

" Pressed further home,” ^/rote the Commissiont “ the charge 
amounts to even ifcre than this : it implies that the 
schools have no spiritual life which touches a hoy’s inner 
nature, no corporatemmty which appeals to and can 
sustain his affectionaf-eJnyalty, no moral or intellectual 
flamo which may kindle Bis emotions ” 


* Volume T, Chapter TT page 21. 
f Volume I, Chapter VIII, page 237 
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Our experience has been in no way so depressing as 
that of the Calcutta University Commission fifteen years 
ago. 

33. The Commission proposed that the foundations of 
the University should be strengthened by a radical improve- 
ment and reconstruction of the school system, and were of 
opinion that this object could best be achieved by mailing a 
clear hne of demarcation between University and school work 
at the Intermediate stage. For this purpose the Commission 
recommended that the Intermediate classes should be removed 
from the jurisdiction of the University, and that a new type 
of institution, to be called an Intermediate College, should 
be constituted, which should consist, either of the two inter- 
mediate classes, or of these and also the two upper classes 
of the high schools. A Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education was to be constituted and to be responsible 
for the supervision of these new instiuttions. The university 
degree course was to be extended from two to three years. 

84. Many, before the Commission, had been alarmed by 
the ever-increasing size of the affiliating universities, and had 
become dissatisfied with the narrowness of their scope. At 
fiist, however, the main desire had been to relieve the existing 
universities rather than to formulate a new type of university 
which would be better suited to the requirements of India. 
With this object the creation of new affiliating universities 
(with certain improvements) in Bihar, Burma and the Cential 
Provinces was under consideration at the time when the 
Commission was appointed. 

35. At Dacca, however, there was a unique opportunity 
for breaking new ground. Dacca College (a Government in- 
stitution), with its fine new buildings and up-to-date equip- 
ment, was situated m delightful surroundings in Ramna on the 
outskirts of the city ; and Jagannath College stood some 
little distance away, closer to the city. As only two colleges 
had to be taken into account, college interests and traditions 
did not present such foimidable obstacles to the formation 
of a unitary university as they did later at Allahabad ana 
Lucknow and as they now do at Lahore. Moreover, Dacca 
possessed great material advantages. As a result of the 
territorial rearrangement of Bengal m 1912 the Province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam had ceased to exist ; consequently 
Government property, including a Government House, a 
Secretariat, a Press, etc., were all made available for the 



proposed university. It was doubly fortunate that these 
buildings were close to Dacca College and that an abundant 
gupply of land was also available. 

86. A Committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Nathan, had been appointed to consider the creation of a 
university at Dacca and had submitted their report shortly 
before the Calcutta Commission was appointed. The mem- 
bers of that Committee undoubtedly made laudable efforts 
to improve on the existing type of university, yet they were 
content to reproduce in more expensive conditions the 
radical defects of the older umversit es. In the first place, 
no suggestion was made to improve the quality of the students 
entering the new university, or to select those who were really 
capable of profiting by a university course. In fact the 
entrance standard of the Calcutta Matriculation was to be 
accepted as the test of admission to the new University of 
Dacca. In the second place, though university professors 
were to be appointed by the University and though the whole 
of the science teaching was to be given by the University in its 
own laboratories, all the intermediate teaching was to be given 
in the colleges, and the degree teaching by means of a some- 
what ill-defined scheme of collegiate co-operation. Thus 
though the proposed university may have been an improve- 
ment on the old type, it could not have been classed as a 
teaching university in the full sense of the word. 

87. A departure in the direction of a teaching and resi- 
dential university had alieady been made in 1916 by the 
■creation of the Benares Hindu University, which had been 
erected upon the old Central Hindu College at Benares ; 
but it is doubtful whether the originators of that university, 
or even Government itself, really desired to break away from 
the affiliating system and to create a new type of university in 
India. Indeed, the originators of the University were at one 
time keenly anxious to affiliate colleges in other parts of India 
to the new university ; hut in the end, after much discussion, 
the territorial jurisdiction of the university with respect to 
colleges was limited by the Act to Benares. 

88. The Calcutta University Commission, however 
advocated the institution of unitary universities because 
they were convinced that they were sound in themselves, 
and not merely because they might be a means of giving relief 
to the already over-burdened affiliating universities. They 
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therefore made detailed plans for a unitary university at 
Dacca, m which all the teaching should be controlled and 
conducted by the university. They also urged that special 
treatment and encouragement should be given to certain 
mufassal colleges in Bengal, with a view to their future 
development into universities of a similar type. 

39 . The Commission can scarcely complain of the res- 
ponse which has been made to their proposals in regar fed to 
the creation of unitary universities. In addition to the Uni- 
versity of Benares, which was instituted shortly before the 
Commission began their enquiry, five new universities were 
created within a few years at Dacca, Bangoon, Lucknow, Ali- 
garh and Delhi, all of them to a greater or lesser extent of the 
unitary type. In addition, m the Indian States, somewhat 
similar universities have been started at Mysore and Hydera- 
bad. A small unitary university, the Annamalai University, 
has also been created in more recent years at Chidambaram, 
south of Madras. Moreover, the old affiliating university 
of Allahabad has been transformed into a unitary university, 
and a new affiliating university has been created at Agra, 
which has taken over the affiliating functions formerly exer- 
cised by the Allahabad University. Two new universities 
of the affiliating type have also been created at Patna and at 
Nagpur, though m each case certain improvements on the 
old system have been made. Still more recently another 
(the Andhra University) has been created at Bezwada and 
since transferred to Waltair. Thus there are now in India 
eight universities (Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, 
Patna, Nagpur, A.ndhra and Agra), which are largely of the 
affiliating type ; and ten (Benares, Dacca, Lucknow, Allaha- 
bad, Aligarh, Bangoon, Mysore, Hyderabad, Delhi and Anna- 
malai), which are mainly of the unitary type. In the Punjab, 
almost alone of the provinces of India, no attempts have been 
made either to split up the existing affiliating university, 
or to create others of a different type. 

40. The Calcutta University Commission have been less 
fortunate in obtaining acceptance of their other important 
proposal, that the qualifications of students in universities 
should be improved by fixing the Intermediate as the test of 
admission, and by the creation of a new type of institution to 
be called an Intermediate College, which would provide the 
youth of India with really good schooling and also enable 
the universities to concentrate their resources and energies 
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on imparting a proper university training to those qualified 
to receive it. 

The preparatory education for no Indian University is 
sound and strong ; the great weakness at present is the 
serious absence of that good general education, without 
which no university can prosper. Indeed, the present 
position is even less satisfactory in certain respects than 
before. In most of the universities the old Matriculation 
age-limit (in the Punjab it was fifteen) has been abolished, 
with tlie result that many students have been admitted 
to the universities who aie still too young for university 
education. 

41, The Commission were faced by grave difficulties 
when they came to consider the future development of the 
University of Calcutta, even on the assumption that relief 
would be given by the creation of new unitary universities 
and by the removal of the Intermediate classes from the 
jurisdiction of the university. The large number of students, 
the wide distances separating many of the Calcutta colleges 
from the university centre and from each other, and the 
great expense involved, prohibited them from recommending 
what they clearly desired, the creation of a unitary university 
in Calcutta itself. 

The Commission explained their conception of the rela- 
tions which should subsist between the university and the 
constituent colleges. They were critical of the scheme of post- 
graduate studies which had recently been formulated under 
the management of the university. They deprecated any 
sharp line of division between the higher and the lower teach- 
ing of the university, and pointed out that a system of 
advanced teaching should not be built up at the expense of 
undergraduate teaching. They were emphatic that the 
true functions of a university of the type proposed should 
include not only the provision of direct teaching, but also 
the proper control and organisation of such resources 
as were available in the constituent colleges. The re- 
constructed university would not compete with its 
colleges but would supplement their resources ; it would 
appoint its own teachers ; it would recognise and, in some 
cases, assist in the appointment of college teachers for the 
purpose of giving instruction in its name ; it would orga- 
nise instruction so as to prevent overlapping ; it would 
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maintain a central library, and so forth. The Commission* 
summed up their views in the following words ; 

“ In short, under a new and happier system, the University 
ought not to stand merely m the relation of a task-master ■ 
to its constituent colleges It ought to assist and 
strengthen them It can do this in part by giving guid- 
' ance and advice, and by encouraging its best men to 

take a deeper interest in college work ; m part by pro- 
viding instruction, such as the colleges could not 
themselves provide, which can be used by their stu- 
dents ; m part by giving recognition and emoluments 
to the best college teachers, and so helping the colleges 
to retam good men on their staffs ” 

42. The Commission found much that was defective 
in the governance of the university. The Senate appeared 
to them to be insufficiently representative of, or responsive 
to, educated public opinion ; the Syndicate was overburden- 
ed with routine work ; there was no proper authority respon- 
sible for the management and organisation of the academic 
affairs of the university, as the Faculties and Boards of 
Studies possessed only advisory functions and could not be 
regarded as expert bodies. 

In the opinion of the Commission, the governing autho- 
rities of the university were unsatisfactory not merely in 
their composition, but also m their relation to each other. 
The Senate was the supreme governing body of the uni- 
versity, and therefore all other bodies were subordinate to 
it. In consequence, important matters of policy and finance 
received insufficient consideration. At the same time the 
procedure for disposing of matters of subsidiary importance 
was cumbrous and dilatory. 

48. The Commission proposed the constitution of (i) a 
Court, which should be a large representative body, whose 
assent should be required to fundamental legislative changes, 
but not to details of regulations, and which should exercise a 
general supervision over the finances of the university ; (ii) 
an Executive Council, which should be a small body entrusted 
with financial and administrative duties ; and (in) an 
Academic Council, which should be the supreme body in 
academic matters and the final authority for most of the 
•academic business of the university. 

< ; *Volume IV, Chapter XXXIV, page 289 . 
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For the regulation of the functions to be distributed’ 
between these several bodies the Commission proposed that,, 
in place of the present regulations, there should be different 
categories of measures by which the decisions of the university- 
should be promulgated ; namely. Statutes, Ordinances and 
Regulations. The procedure for making these varied types 
of enactments should be different and should be adjusted to 
the functions recommended for the several authorities. By 
this advice greater flexibility would be introduced into- 
the university machinery. 

(mi) Stages %n the development oj the University of the 
Punjab. 

44. The movement which led ultimately to the es- 
tablishment of the University of the Punjab began with the 
formation in 1865 of a society called the Anjuman-i-Punjab. 
The founder and first President of this Society was Dr. G. W. 
Leitner, who was at that time Principal of Government 
College, Lahore, and its members were all men of social, 
official or literary prominence in the Province. The objects 
of the Anjuman-i-Punjab included the revival of oriental 
learning, the advancement of popular knowledge through 
the medium of vernacular languages, the promotion of in- 
dustry and of social, literary, scientific and political interests, 
by the association of the learned and influential classes with 
Government. The Anjuman-i-Punjab was a non-official, 
association, but received the financial assistance of Govern- 
ment under the system of grant in-aid. 

_ The Anjuman voiced a definite reaction in the Punjab 
against the policy of the “ westerners,” which had triumphed 
in Bengal with the adoption of the Macaulay Minute thirty 
years earlier. Whilst they recognised the benefits of ah 
education in English in the subjects and by the standards 
approved in Europe, they expressed their conviction that 
the official system of education which had prevailed in- 
India during the past thirty years had neglected the tradi- 
tional and religious culture of the people, and that it had 
attempted to impose the European system without suffici- 
ently adapting it to the sentiments and requirements of 
the Indian peoples. Consequently, it was urged, indigenous 
educational institutions had fallen sadly into decadence, 

45. Sir Donald McLeod, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab, therefore urged that greater encouragement 
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should be given to “ the creation or extension of a 
vernacular literature. ” The Anjuman was invited to 
make constructive proposals to this end, and it responded, 
through its President, Dr. Leitner, with a scheme for 
the establishment of an “ Oriental University " in the Punjab, 
which was laid before the Lieutenant-Governor on 13 th 
October, 1865. 

The scheme was not anti-western ; it did not assert that 
the English language and European learning and science 
were to be deprecated ; but it urged that the projected uni- 
versity should bear the impress of an oriental people, that 
the classical and vernacular languages of the country should 
be promoted, and that the mass of the people should receive 
a modern education in their own languages. The scheme 
proposed that the institution should not be a mere body for 
conducting examinations in the European curriculum only, 
but should also teach and examine in the languages of the 
people. 

Sir Donald McLeod expressed his sympathy with this 
proposal of the Anjuman-i-Punjab, and during the next 
three years agitation for its adoption continued. In March, 
1868, he presided at a public meeting at Lahore which re- 
solved “ that the University take up the teaching of students 
from the point when the Government colleges (i.e., of Lahore 
and Delhi) leave it off” and “ that education be conveyed as 
far as possible through the vernacular.” 

Two months later, on 27th May, 1868,* the Lieutenant- 
Governor recommended to the Government of India the 
establishment of a university m the Punjab upon the follow*' 
ing grounds, among others : 

" First — That a strong desire exists on the part of a large 
number of chiefs, nobles and the educated classes of this 
ProYinee for the establishment of a system of education 
which shall give greater encouragement to the com- 
munication of knowledge through the medium of ver- 
nacular literature and to the study of the oriental 
classics, than is afforded by the existing system — a 
system trained to meet the requirements of the University 
of Calcutta. 

* Proceedings of the Punjab Government No. 235, from T H Thornton, Secre- 
tary to Government, Punjab, to E. O Bailey, Secretary to Government of India,. 
Home Department. 
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Second . — That in the opinion of officers holding high positions 
in the Education Department of this Province the system 
of that University is not adapted to the educational re- 
quirements of the Punjab, inasmuch as it does not give 
a sufficiently prominent position to oriental studies, 
regards English too exclusively as the channel through 
which instruction must be conveyed, and prescribes a 
mode of examination which is calculated in their opinion 
to raise superficial rather than sound scholars. 

“ Fourth . — That in tho opmion of many, even if the Calcutta 
University consent to modify its system, the aiea over 
which its operations extend is too vast and the popula- 
tions too varied to admit of its pioperly fulfilling the 
duties devolving upon it.” 

The Government of India in their reply, dated 19th Sep- 
tember, 1868,* declined to sanction the creation of a separate 
university in the Punjab, but stated that — 

'* If the primary object of the proposal be to establish a teaching 
body, the Governor-Geneial m Council is prepaied to 
comply with the application,” and that “while, therefore, 
His Excellency in Council admits the propriety of estab- 
lishing a teaching institution at Lahore, he is inclined 
to think that there is nothing in the cucumstances of the 
Province to justify the establishment of a university 
simply for the examination of students.” 

Before the end of 1868 the Punjab Government again 
addressed the Government of India, expressing willingness 
to accept a separate university lower m status than that of 
Calcutta. On 11th February, 1869, the Punjab Govern- 
ment renewed the request/}- to which Sir Donald McLeod 
added a minute explaining that the objects of his Govern- 
ment were— 

‘ To give to the leading and enlightened poition of the com- 
munity a shaie in directing the educational efforts of 
the Government ” and “ the creation of a more effective 
machinery for forming a vernacular literature imbued 
'•j with a knowledge of the West.” 


♦Proceedings of the Punjab Gove nm-nt in the Education Department, V wera- 
djfr 1868, letter 'No. 568. 

’ (Proceedings of the Punjab Government, 1863, No 51. 
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As a result of this pressure the Government of India on 22nd 
May, 1869,* sanctioned the establishment of a University 
College at Lahore on the condition — 

“ That the proposed institution should not for the present 
assume the full character of a university, and that it 
should not grant degrees but certificates only.” 
Another important condition was attached to the sanction, 
namely, that — 

“ It is also understood that the study of English shall not only 
form one of the most prominent features of the teaching 
m any of the schools and colleges which may be connect- 
ed with the proposed institution, but that both teaching 
and examination m subjects which cannot with advant- 
age be earned on m the vernacular shall be conducted 
m English.” 

Upon acceptance of these conditions the Government of India, 
in its notification No. 472, dated 8th December, 1869, 
sanctioned the establishment ot the University College of the 
Punjab at Lahore and published the statutes which should 
regulate it. 

46. The Punjab University College, thus established, 
*was to have three special objects : 

“ Fust . — To promote the diffusion of Euiopean Science as far 
as possible through the medium of the vernacular 
languages of the Punjab and the improvement and 
extension of vernacular literature generally. 

" Second . — To afford encouragement to the enlightened study 
of Eastern classical language and literature. 

“ Third — To associate the learned and the influential classes of 
the Province with the officers of Government m the 
promotion and supervision of popular education ”* 

The University College was to have a threefold function : 
it was to be a teaching body, an examining body and a 
literary society. 

The college was hindered from the outset by the neces- 
sity of maintaining two conflicting systems of instruction. 
On the one hind, it was forced to prepare students in the 
curriculum of Calcutta University (which it did not approve), 
because this provided the only avenue to a recognised degree. 
On the other hand, it was anxious to develop its own educa- 
tional policy and to enhance its own position as the proper 
-source of academic distinction in this Province. 

* Punjab Government Gazette, 23rd December, 1809, page 1423. 
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Punjab University College remained in this discontented 
tutelage for nearly thirteen years. By the date of the 
Imperial Darbar, January, 1877, it had sufficiently justified 
its existence and its claim to the full status of a university 
to elicit from the Viceroy, Lord Lytton, a promise to secure 
for it those higher privileges which it had originally and 
perhaps prematurely sought. At length after a further 
delay of six years Act XIX of 1882 was passed, sanctioning 
its elevation, and on 14th October, 1882, the Punjab Govern- 
ment formally notified the constitution of the Punjab 
University. The inaugural convocation was held at Lahore 
on 1st November. 1882, in the presence of the Viceroy. 
Lord Eipon. 

47. A double university had m fact been created in the 
Punjab. An Oriental University had been combined with an 
English University. The original statutes of the University 
College m 1869 had provided that the highest honours should 
only be conferred when proficiency in Arabic, Sanskrit or 
some other oriental language was combined with a thorough 
knowledge of English. The new Act of 1 882 separated the 
two sides and gave equal recognition to each. The two sides 
were empowered to grant parallel senes of degrees, whilst the 
Oriental "Faculty possessed special powers to recognise 
proficiency by conferring oriental literary titles and marks 
of honour. Thus both English and the vernacular languages 
were recognised, English becoming the medium of instruction 
and examination in all subjects organised upon the western 
model. 

By the Act of Incorporation the Viceroy became tbe 
Patron of the University. The Lieutenant-Governor was 
appointed ex officio Chancellor. Authority was given by 
the Act to the Governor-General in Council to empower the 
University to confer degrees in Law, Medicine, Science and 
Engineering, when it was proved to his satisfaction that 
adequate arrangement had been made for instruction and 
examination m those subjects. In the exercise of this 
authority the power to confer degrees in Medicine was granted 
m 1886 and in Law and Science in 1891. 

48. The constitution of the University of the Punjab, 
like that of every other university m Tndia, was consider- 
ably modified by the lecommcndations of the University 
Commission which visited Lahore in April, 1902, and resulted 
in the passing of the Indian Universities Act of 1904. The 
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Senate and Syndicate of the University were reconstructed. 
Faculties of Oriental Studies, Arts, Science, Medicine and 
Law were constituted, whilst the separate Faculty of En- 
gineering was abolished, the subject being attached to the 
Faculty of Science. Eighteen Boards of Studies were estab- 
lished with respect to various subjects or groups of cognate 
subjects. These Boards were constituted for the purpose 
of making recommendations m respect of examinations, 
courses of study and administrative details in those subjects 
to the higher authorities of the University. The Board of 
Accounts was left unmodified by the Act ; but the manage- 
ment of the Oriental College was assumed directly by the 
Syndicate, and of the Law College by the Faculty of Law. 

49. Before the passing of the Act of 1904 no system 
of affiliation of colleges to the University existed, colleges 
being merely ‘ recognised.’ Under the Act affiliation 
became necessary and University Committees of Inspection 
were appointed to report upon the suitability of each college, 
in respect of material and equipment in general and provision 
for instruction m each particular subject for the appropriate 
University examination. The higher authorities — Senate 
and Syndicate — upon the basis of such reports recommended 
to Government the affiliation of a college in respect of each 
subject for which it was requested. Periodic inspection 
of affiliated colleges by University Committees of Inspec- 
tion has continued since 1905, at first at intervals of one 
year, later of two years. 

Two new degrees were instituted — Bachelor of Teac hin g 
and Master of Science, — the latter being a further step in 
the gradual creation of a series of specialised science schools. 
The degrees of Bachelor of Laws and of Medicine and Sur- 
gery were retained, while the Diploma and Licentiate in 
those subjects and the Oriental Examinations in Law and 
Medicine (the two later had been long in abeyance) were 
abolished. Honours papers were instituted in the B.A. and 
B.Sc. Examinations, though special teaching for these papers 
was not at first required. 

Conformity with inter-collegiate rules relating to the 
admission of students to University classes and migration 
from one college to another was made a condition of affilia- 
tion. Every University student was now required to be 
registered by the University and his university career re- 
corded. 




CHAPTER III. 

Recent Developments. 

(i) Introductory Remarks. 

Neither the University nor Government has been in 
any way apathetic towards education in recent years. On 
the contrary, they have been a time of almost ceaseless 
activity ; the closer attention and increased financial help 
which have been given to education m the Punjab are 
notable features of its progress. 

We shall consider whether recent developments in 
the University have been well directed and mutually well 
adjusted in a comprehensive policy of progress, and to 
what extent their execution has been hampered by the 
constitution which was imposed by the Universities Act 
of 1904. 

2. We have studied, for collateral guidance, recent 
discussions and events in the University of London. We 
do not possess intimate knowledge or experience of the 
internal arrangement of that university, and we recognise 
the danger of applying to Indian universities the standards 
and principles which are considered suitable for universities 
in other countries ; but we believe, for special reasons, that 
the recent experiences of London will prove helpful to the 
universities of India and particularly to this University. 
In their inception, as we have already shown, the older 
universities of India were constituted very largely on the 
model of London, and many of the developments which 
have since been made in London havo inspired similar 
developments in India. 

It is of interest to India, therefore, that the present 
position and the plan of future development of the University 
of London have been subjected to profound critical delibera- 
tion during the present century. In 1910, a Royal Com- 
mission was* appointed — 

“ to enquire into the working of the present organisation of the 
University of London, and into othei facilities for ad- 

♦Eeport of the Royal Commission on University Education m London, page 1. 
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vanced education (general, professional and technical) 
existing m London for peisons of either sex above second- 
ary school age , to consider what provision should exist 
in the Metiopohs for University teaching and lesaarch ; to 
make recommendations as to the relations which should, 
in consequence, subsist between the University of 
London, its incorporated colleges, the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology, the other Schools of the 
University, and the various public institutions and bodies 
concerned ; and fuithei to lecommend as to any ehangos 
of constitution and organisation which appear desir- 
able.” 

The report of the Commission (generally known as the 
Haldane Commission) was published in 1918. The Great 
"War altered conditions so considerably that alter 1918 it 
■was found impracticable to give effect to many of the major 
recommendations of the Commission ; some of their other 
recommendations required modification to meet altered, 
circumstances ; others, again, had already been substantially 
accepted by the University. 

4. A Departmental Committee on the University of 
London was therefore appointed in 1924 to consider the report 
■of the Haldane Commission * and — 

“ having regard to present circumstances and after consulta- 
tion with the persons and bodies concerned, to indicate 
what are the principal changes now most needed in the 
existing constitution of the University of London, and on 
what basis a Statutory Commission should be set up to 
frame new Statutes for the University ” 

The reports of both these bodies are of absorbing interest 
to those concerned with the affairs not only of the University 
of London, but also of universities m general, and particular- 
ly in India. We shall therefore frequently cite these valuable 
reports, and indicate to what extent they may afford bene- 
ficial guidance for the future development of the University 
•of the Punjab. 

(ii) The Essentials of a University. 

5. In the work of university reconstruction certain 
general principles and plans of development should be 
agreed upon. The form of university which is desirable ; 

.♦Report of the Departmental Committee on the University of London, page 4, 
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'the relations which should subsist between that university 
and its colleges, if it should have a collegiate form ; 
the governance of the university ; the composition of 
its several authorities, their powers, functions and 
relations ; the qualifications and previous training of 
candidates for admission to the university : all these 
matters form integral factors of the question. If they 
are not first reviewed as a whole, there will be no central 
ideal and objective, in respect of which subsequent and 
subsidiary discussions can be ordered and evaluated. The 
project of university reform should not become dissipated 
in a conflict of incompatible ideals and objects. Piecemeal 
refoim, without a central objective and guiding principles, 
is at best a hazardous experiment. 

6. On these grounds m particular the Report of the 
Haldane Commission has strongly impiessed us. At the 
outset of their deliberations, they asked what are the ideals 
and essentials of a university. Their answer is so valuable 
that we give below a summary* of it : 

First, students should woik m constant association with their 
fellow students, of then own and other Faculties, and 
m close contact with their teachers. 

Secondly, univeisity work should differ m its nature and aim 
from that of a secondary school, 01 a technical or a purely 
professional school In a secondary school, definite 
tasks are prescribed, knowledge is required when the 
mind is specially receptive, and pupils are mentally and 
morally tramed by the orderly exercise of their activities ; 
in a techmcal or professional school theoretical teaching 
is limited and directed by the application of ascertained 
facts to practical puiposes ; m a university knowledge 
is pursued not only for the sake of information but always 
with reference to the attainment of truth. 

Thirdly, there should be close association of undergraduates 
with post-graduate work. Proposals which tend to their 
separation are injurious to hoth. A hard-and-fast line 
between the two is disadvantageous to the undergraduate 
and diminishes the number who go on to ad- 
vanced work. The most distinguished teachers must 
take their part m undergraduate teaching, and their 
spirit should dominate it all The mam advantage to 
the student is the personal influence of men of original 
mind. The mam advantage to the teachers is that they 


*Pagea 26 — 31. 
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select their students for advanced work from a wider 
range, train them m their own methods and are stimulat* 
ed by association with them. Free intercourse with ad- 
vanced students is inspiring and encouraging to under- 
graduates. Finally, the influence of the university as a 
whole upon teachers and students and upon all depart- 
ments of work within it is lost if the higher work is 
separated from the lowei Special research in- 

stitutes should not form part of the university organis- 
ation. 

7. Having thus painted tlieii ideals, the Haldane 
Commission then enunciated the conditions required for their 
attainment. We give a summary* of those conditions : 

First condition . a previous sound genet al education — A sound 
general education, giving the power of accuiate expres- 
sion and orderly thought, must be the basis of university 
work. These intellectual qualifications, together with 
the formation of moral habits, must he accompanied by 
a wide range of study at school. This last requirement 
it was the intention of the oiiginal Matriculation to 
ensuie The growth of specialisation has tended to rest- 
net the range of the Matuculation examination, and has- 
alteied its purpose so much that the seouimg of a sound 
general education has been lost sight of. This appears 
to lender the Matriculation examination unsuitable 
either for school purposes or as a test of fitness for uni- 
- versity study. 

The lengthening of secondary school life would enable the pupil 
to acquire moie knowledge of the subjects specially re- 
quired for his future university course, but the growth 
of departments into whioh university studies are divided 
makes it" impracticable for every student to have ac- 
quired the elements of all the subsidiary branches of 
knowledge necessary to his mam purpose. The Univer- 
sity must therefore make some provision for then in- 
struction in the case of particular students. 

The Univeisity should cease to admit pupils in schools to its 
, own examinations, including the Matriculation, and no 
student under seventeen years of age should be registered 
i as matiiculated 

Second condition : homogeneity oj university classes. — In the 
more intimate classes of the University. ..where the 
students learn to work with their teachers and acquire 
the methods by whioh systematic investigation is under- 


•Pages 37—41. 
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taken, all the students should be university students ; 
that is, students 'whom the university would admit as 
candidates for its degree. This is ef great practical im- 
portance, because it is a hindrance to the best university 
work if those whose aptitude has not been tiained and 
whose mmds have not been informed by instruction m 
accepted knowledge are combined m the same classes 
with those who are qualified for work of this standard. 
The teaching is inevitably brought down to their level 
Unless this condition is observed, it will be impossible 
to secure the homogeneous body of students which forms 
the necessary basis of a leal university. If it is absent, 
the work of the professors is dissipated and discouraged, 
and the progress of the undei graduates retarded. 

Third condition: a umveisity quarter — Constituent colleges 
and university departments should be grouped as near 
together as possible. 

Fourth condition : university hostels and societies . — The influence 
of the umveisity over its students should be extended by 

means of residential hostels supported by special 

funds, but under the general supervision of the 
university ; and by the encouragement of university 
societies 

Fifth condition . university professoriate . — In order to ensure 
that the work of the university is of the kind described, 
the university must provide its own teaching, i.e. t . 
appoint, pay, pension and dismiss its teachers The/ 
attempt to establish a body of umversity teachers ofi 
first rank by granting the titles of University Professor! 
and Umversity Beader to selected teachers has proved 
inadequate. 

With this control in its hand, the umversity must be trusted — 

(i) to choose its staff for individual excellence from 
the widest possible field ; 

(n) to give them such remuneiation, including super- 
annuation, and such conditions of tenure as 
will free them from the pressure of material, 
anxiety , 

(in) to arrange that their teaching duties leave ample 
time for their own individual work ; 

(iv) to arrange that the libraries," laboratories and 
other means of assistance provided for them are- 
such as to permit of advanced work and re- 
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(v) to give them a voice in the selection of their col- 
leagues 

Sixth condition : professorial conti ol of teaching and examina- 
tions —The only means of maintaining a standard m a 
teaching umversity are the ngid exclusion of students 
who are unfit for umversity studies, and the existence 
of a body of highly qualified and productive teachers, 
organised in departments adequately equipped. The 
teachers should have control of the education and ex- 
aminations of their students 

Seventh condition : financial control by the university . — The 
univeidity must have complete financial control of all 
the institutions rvithm it. 

(in) The Government and University Reform. 

8. The preliminary discussions of the project of univer- 
sity reconstruction have been conducted in India also with a 
wide perspective. We are, in this respect, under a great 
debt to the Calcutta University Commission, whose main con- 
clusions we have already summarised. 

The Report of that Commission was published in 1919. 
Early in the next year, the Government of India published 
a Resolution,* in which a summary of the opinions and pro- 
posals of the Commission was compiled. Though they recog- 
nised that conditions elsewhere in India differed widely from 
those of Bengal, and though there -was no desire to thrust 
upon other local Governments and other universities schemes 
which had resulted from an investigation of affairs in Bengal, 
the Government of India felt that some of the recommenda- 
tions would be found valuable for wider application. 

9. The Government of India specially emphasised 
these conclusions of the Commission : 

(i) “ High schools lack proper supervision, and, intent on 

preparing their pupils for the Matriculation examination, 
fail to give that breadth of training which the develop- 
ments of the country and new avenues of employment 
demand. 

(ii) The matriculation examination m Bengal provides 

an insufficient test of fitness to puisne umversity courses, 
and by its ugidity and narrow scope reacts unwhole- 
somelv upon the instruction and activities of the schools. 

’Resolution. No. 99, dated 27th. danoary 1920, of Government of India, Depart 
ment of Education, Delhi, 
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(w) The intermediate section of muveisity education attempts j 
to deal by univeisity methods with large bodies of ill- | 
prepared students and should be frankly recognised as a 
part of school education, relegated to separate institu- 
tions apart from the university organisation and placed 
under a body duly correlated with the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

(tt>) The system of affiliated colleges, though defective accord- 
ing to modern lequirements and modern ideals, will long ( 
remain a necessary part of university organisation m 
Bengal. But its inconveniences may be mitigated by I 
the establishment of a strong central teaching body, 
the incorporation (as occasion arises) of unitary 
umveisities such as that proposed for Dacca, a 
modification of the admimstiative machinery, which 
will admit of fullei representation of local interests, and 
a supervision of different classes of institutions by 
seveial appropriately constituted authorities 
( v ) The administrative airangements of the University of 
Calcutta call foi alteration, notably in the direction of 
. creating an academic body, appointing a whole-time 

Vice-Chancellor, and transferring the interests of the 
University to the care of the Government of Bengal.” 

We do not intend at this stage to discuss these individual 
suggestions of tho Government of India. What impresses 
us at present is their evident desire that the main question of 
university reconstruction should be reviewed in its many 
aspects ; while their reference in a later part of the [Resolution 
to impending legislation indicates clearly their opinion that 
effective reform of the university could not be carried out 
without having recourse to legislation. 

These also appear to have been the general opinions of the 
Punjab Government, which were confirmed by a later commu- 
nication. A copy of ihe letter of the Government of India, 
embodying the conclusions to which we have referred above, 
was forwarded to the Punjab University with the request 
that Ps contents and suggestions should be considered, and 
that the Punjab Government should be acquainted with tire 
view's of the University. 

(tv) The Maynard Committee. 

10. Sir John Maynard, who was then Vice-Chancellor, 
held similar opinions. He began at. once to consider how far 
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the main recommendations of the Calcutta University Com 
mission were applicable to the University of the Punjab. 
In October, 1919, a Committee, appointed for this purpose 
by the Punjab Government, met in Lahore under his chair 
raanship. 

The Committee consisted of the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Registrar (who is now Vice-Chancellor) of tho University ; 
the Directors of Public Instruction of the Punjab and of the 
North-West Frontier Province : the Principals of the leading 
colleges of the University ; and of a number of prominent and 
experienced representatives of public opinion m the Punjab. 

11. This Committee had wide scope for their delibera- 
tions, and dealt mainly with important objects and principles 
which should govern university reconstruction. They tried 
first to visualise the form of institution into which the 
existing university should be transformed and so imparted 
to their discussions a wide perspective of future effort. With 
this picture before them, they proceeded to pass “ tentative 
and provisional resolutions,” by implementing which they 
hoped that their ideals could ultimately be reached. They 
decided that a list of their resolutions should be forwarded to 
Government, and they expressed the hope that they might 
serve as “ a basis of discussion between Principals and their 
staffs, Principals and their governing bodies, by the public 
and by the University.” 

12. The Committee first decided that the foundations of 
the University should be strengthened, that the qualifications 
of those seeking admission to the colleges should be improved, 
and that for this purpose “ the present Intermediate Exa- 
mination should be the stage of entrance to the University." 
Although they advocated this fundamental change in the 
structure of the University, the Committee made no definite 
proposals for the organisation and conduct of Intermediate 
education in the immediate future ; they were not 
unnaturally apprehensive of abrupt change, which might 
seriously dislocate the existing system. They were content 
to suggest several directions for Intermediate instruction 
during the interval in which the teaching system was 
being adjusted to the requirements of their mam proposal. 
They supported the particular recommendation of the Cal- 
cutta University Commission that a new type of institution, 
to be called an Intermediate College, comprising the two pre- 
Matriculation and the two post-Matriculation classes, should 
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1>0 created. Bub they suggested that the Intermediate classes 
might either be added to existing high schools, or else 
Included in separate institutions, which would be limited to a 
“two-year course ; and also that the present device of including 
Intermediate and degree classes m the same collegiate insti- 
tution might be continued for the present, on the understanding 
that “a clear differentiation between the organisation of the 
intermediate classes on the one hand and the Degree classes 
on the other hand ” should be established as soon as possible. 
While making these proposals, which were merely intended to 
meet difficulties peculiar to a time of transition, the Com- 
mittee were emphatic that the Intermediate classes should be 
removed from the jurisdiction of the University. An Inter- 
mediate Board, on which the University should be strongly 
represented, was to be constituted with the power to re- 
•commend Government financial aid to recognised institutions 
and to arrange for the inspection of the Intermediate classes. 
•On the other hand, “ the framing of the syllabus and the con- 
duct of the Intermediate exammation should rest with the 
Punjab University.” 

18. The Committee did not advocate any immediate or 
-drastic change in the form of the University. They did not 
favour the proposal of converting the existing university into 
one of the unitary and teaching type, in which the colleges, if 
they were to be retained at all, would possess only subordinate 
'teaching functions. On the contrary, they considered in some 
•detail the conditions in which the Lahore colleges should be 
further developed. In particular, they discussed the future 
of Government College, a certain number of the Committee 
holding that that college “ with its buildings, grants, equip- 
ment, etc., should be transferred to the University to use as it 
thinks fit.” 

The Committee were also of opinion that the reconstruct- 
ed University of the Punjab might ultimately be supplement- 
ed by the creation of unitary teaching universities. They 
suggested that special treatment and encouragement should 
he accorded to certain colleges in the mufassal, which would 
he regarded as “ potential universities.” The colleges at 
Delhi, Peshawar and Amritsar were placed in this category, 

14. Finally, the Committee held that important changes 
.should be made in the composition and function of the seve- 
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Tal authorities of the University, in order that they might be 
adapted to the new requirements of the University. The 
more important of these recommendations were as follows : 

(a) The principle of institutional representation should 

be accepted and colleges should be intimately 
connected with the governance of the 
University by giving seats on the Senate to 
principals of colleges ; 

(b) the principle of communal representation should 

be accepted m elections to the Senate, Syndi- 
cate and the proposed Intermediate Board | 
and 

(c) the powers and functions of the several Authorities 

of the University should be redistributed as a 
result of the creation of an Academic Council, 
which would consist of those Fellows who are 
engaged m teaching, with the power to co-opt 
additional members, provided that the number 
of members did not exceed a total of sixty. 
The main functions of the new Council should 
be “ to decide questions of courses of study, 
the appointment of examiners and the organisa- 
tion of university teaching, subject to the 
power of the Syndicate to refer back any matter 
to the Council for reconsideration ; ’’ but a 
majority of the Committee were of opinion, 
that “ in the appointment of examiners only 
should the Academic Council be merely advisory 
to the Syndicate.” 

(v) The University and University Reform. 

15. We have been informed that the method by which 
the Maynard Committee was constituted provoked within the 
University hostility towards the Committee, which was ex- 
tended to its recommendations. Whatever the causes, the 
Committee’s Resolutions were not formally examined by the 
University. 

A section of the Syndicate was opposed to radical changes 
and held that satisfactory progress could be made without 
amending the present Act. Mr. Manohar Lai, the elected 
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member of the University and a member of the Syndicate 
for many years, maintained this view in his speech in the 
Legislative Council during the debate held on 2nd December, 
< 5 1931, which discussed the advisability of appointing this Com- 
mittee. He said that the University had experienced no 
difficulty m its progress and in building up its equipment 
because of any limits imposed by the present Act. “ We 
have experienced no particular difficulty in achieving such 
objects, such plans of progress and improvement, as are possi- 
ble within our narrow finances.” 

16. It should not be inferred, however, that the 
University Authorities were apathetic to reform. On receipt 
of the letter of the Government of India, several committees 
were appointed, each concerned with some particular aspect 
or aspects of the mam question. The Syndicate was conse- 
quently confronted almost a year later by reports from these 
Committees, which were not, however, correlated m a general 
policy. Indeed, at a meeting of the Syndicate held on Febru- 
ary 5, 1921, it was proposed that “ the consideration of the 
question arising out of the report of the Calcutta University 
Commission should be postponed.” After discussion, it 
“ was generally understood that the changes to be recom- 
mended Were to be such as did not fall outside the scope of 
the Indian Universities Act of 1904.” 

In partial explanation of this decision, it must be 
remembered that the existence of the University was then 
being threatened by the first blast of the Non-co-operation 
Movement ; students were being cajoled to forsake the 
institutions of the University ; many colleges had been 
plunged into serious disorder and violence, so that the 
time was definitely unpropitious for legislation on keenly 
controversial subjects. It was, moreover, a period of financial 
stringency, when neither Government nor the University 
could contemplate schemes of development which would en- 
tail considerable increase m expenditure. Notwithstanding, 
we regret that the University then accepted with so little 
demur the limitations of the Act of 1904. It would have 
been wiser, peihaps, if it had placed before Government a 
considered and comprehensive plan of reform, with the advice 
that its legislative embodiment should be deferred to more 
favourable circumstances. 
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17. We reproduce below the draft letter* which the 
Syndicate presented for approval to the Senate as a statement 
of the policy of the University : 

“ 7. — The proposal to make the Intermediate Examination the stage 
oj admission to the University . — 

7. Subject to what is said in the next following paragraph 
on the subject of an institution of a new and special type, 
the University does not consider it feasible to make the 
Intermediate Exa m ination the stago of entrance to the 
University. 

2. The University would favour the creation of a new type 
of institution devoted to a practical course of study as 
distinguished from a liteiaiy cuinculum Admission to 
such an institution would be obtained by promotion from 
the 8th Glass. It would piovide for a four years’ couise 
ending with the Intermediate Examination, on the un- 
derstanding that students passing the Intermediate fiom 
this institution would be eligible for admission to an 
appropriate degree course. If Government oi any other 
body proposed to create such an institution, the Universi- 
ty would be in favour of establishing a special Board to 
deal with this type of institution. No students attending 
this institution would be required to pass the M. S. L. C. 
Examination, but those candidates who had passed the 
M S.L.C. Examination would not be excluded from 
admission to the institution 

‘8. The University would be prepared to establish a new 
Board which should devote itself solely to the super- 
vision of the new type of College, to guide the new ex- 
periment, arrange for visits of inspection, to draft out- 
lines of the tests, draw up detailed couises, form Com- 
mittees or Boards of Studies to assist it m carrying out 
these duties, and make arrangements for the conduct 
of examinations and the appointment of examiners. 
This would be a small Board with a maximum of ten 
members, with the Director of Public Instruction or the 
Director of Industries as an ex-officio member, and with 
an adequate representation of the vaiious interests con- 
cerned, in particular of the professional and industrial 
interests. 

4. In the event of application for the affiliation of institutions 
in which the ninth and tenth school classes are combined 
with the first and second years of study for the Inter- 
mediate Examination, the University would be prepared 
to consider each case upon its merits. 

*Eo. 439, dated the 12th February 1921. 
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.21. — The relations of the Umverstty to centres of University Educa- 
tion outside of Lahore — 

5. The University does not desire to place any obstacles in the 

way of the formation of new Universities at suitable 
centres within the present territorial limits of the 
Punjab University, but on the contrary to encourage the 
formation of such new universities. Apart from the form- 
ation of such new universities, it eonsideis that for the 
present there should be but one University for the terri- 
torial limits over which it now has jurisdiction : that is 
to say, that it is not desirable to form one University of 
Lahore incorporating the colleges in Lahore, and another 
University for the Mufassal colleges. 

6. The University considers that it should have a teaching 

side — 

(a) organising and providing teaching for the Honours 

School and post-graduate work at Lahore , 

(b) supervising the organising and teaching in Honours 

Schools outside Lahore. 

7. In order to co-ordinate the' work of the University and of 

the Colleges, and to give to the latter a systematic voice 
m the determination of questions in which they have an 
interest, the University is prepared to organise a Board of 
University Instruction consisting of — 

(a) Dean of University Instruction as the Chair- 

man. 

(b) Principals of Colleges engaged in Honours work in 

Lahore. 

(c) University Professors not exceeding a maximum of 

five 

The functions of this Board would be to prepare an authorita 
tive lecture list, to arrange a uniform list of holidays and 
time-tables, to settle questions of discipline, to adjust 
academic differences of various colleges, to consider the 
question of equipment and of the number of lectures 
required 

illl. — The system of governance of the University — 

8. The Umversity desires the liberalisation of the system of its 

governance, and will shortly proceed to work out detailed 
proposals to this end. 

9. The University is not prepared to advise the establishment 

of an Academic Council which will deal finally with 
courses of study and other academic questions, which are 
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now dealt with by the Senate after they have been con- 
sidered by the Faculties concerned. In order to mini- 
mise the delays occasioned by the present procedure it 
proposes to airange that meetings of the Faculties should 
be held more regularly than hitherto. 

IV. — The relations of the University to the Government College, 
Lahore — 

10. The University thinks it desirable that the Government 
College, Lahore, should be abolished m its present form, 
as soon as its abolition can conveniently be arranged, 
and that its professors, buildings and funds should be 
transfeired to the Univeisity It is recognised that 
this course will make it necessary for the University to 
provide pass couises for Government College students 
still undergoing pass courses at the time of the 
transfer.” 

18. This draft reply was considered by the Senate at its 
meetings held on 19th February, 1921, and 11th March, 1921. 
The proceedings of those meetings disclose considerable- 
diversity of opinion. 

Though little support was apparently given to the 
proposal made by the Calcutta University Commission 
and endorsed by the Government of India, that the 
Intermediate should he regarded as the stage of admission to 
the University, an opinion was strongly expressed that the 
new type of Intermediate colleges should receive more en- 
couragement than had been recommended by the Syndicate. 
In accordance with this view, it was decided that the Uni- 
versity should not merely decide “ on its merits ” each 
application for the affiliation of an institution in which the 
ninth and tenth classes were to be combined with the- 
Intermediate classes, but that the University would he 
prepared “ to consider favourably ” all such applications. 

There was also much opposition to paragraphs 6, 7 and 9 
of the draft letter. Many Fellows considered that the 
teaching arrangements _ of the University should be sub- 
jected to further scrutiny. Finally, after much discussion, 
the following amendment to those paragraphs was carried by 
a narrow majority : 

(o) There should be no divorce between the higher and the lower 
teaching above the Intermediate stage ; 

(b) there should he an enrichment and not a limitation in the- 
scope of colleges, including the Government College,. 
Lahore ; and 
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(c) the University should provide an academic oigamsation 

to co-ordinate and supplement, wherevei necessary and 
practicable, the teaching given by the colleges. 

In a subsequent meeting the further amendment was 
.added : 

(d) The University approves the continuance and extension of 

the present Honouis School system ; but has appoint- 
ed a committee to consider the suggestions which have 
been or may be made about it, and to propose any neces- 
sary modifications in it 

19. This letter, even as amended by the Senate, can 
scarcely be regaided as a satisfactory declaration of policy. 
It merely asserted that the acceptance of the Intermediate as 
the test of admission was not feasible, but gave no reasons 
why a recommendation made by an authontative Commission 
and supported by the Government of India and by many other 
persons and bodies should have been rejected. Again, 
though it stated that the University desired to have a teaching 
side, it said little of the relations which should subsist between 
the University and its colleges. It announced a decision 
to constitute an Academic Council, but it postponed the 
reconstruction of the Senate and made no reference to the 
question of redistributing tbe functions of the several autho- 
rities of the University. 

20. In 1924 the University again approached the pro- 
blem of its constitutional development. Tbe Syndicate then 
appointed a Committee* to examine proposals for the exten- 
sion of the elective element in the Senate. The committee 
declared that its objects were 

“ to increase the elective element in the Senate and to diminish 
tbe nominated element, ... to provide ex-officio 
Fellowships for certain classes (for instance, the Princi- 
pals of Degree Colleges, the Dean of University Instruc- 
tion, the Registrar, the Jomt-Registrar and the Univer- 
sity Professors) whom it is, in practice, either very 
desirable or actually necessary to nominate under the 

existing system, to provide a method of election 

which will make it possible for minorities to obtain re- 
presentation by election, ... to secure by nomination the 
means of giving to communities backward in education 
of the University standaid a representation larger than 
they would he able to obtain under the operation of the 
proposed provision for the election of Fellows.” 

* Report of the Committee on the revision of the constitution, o! the Umveonty. 
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21. This scheme was placed before the Senate at its- 
meetings held on 6th and 8th December, 1924. Both the' 
scheme itself and the Senate debate upon it have conveyed 
to us an impression that a large section of the Senate and a 
majority of the Syndicate still preferred partial measures of 
University reform. 

On the other hand, a strong minority of the Fellows 
pressed for a comprehensive policy. Dr. Khalifa Shuja-ud- 
Din moved the following amendment : 

“ That inasmuch as the scheme does not deal exhaustively with 
seveial important problems that arise for consideration 
m connexion with the leconstitution of the universities, 
it be referred back to the Syndicate for reconsidera- 
tion.” 

When invited" to lay down specifically the lines on which he 
wanted the Syndicate to reconsider the scheme,” Dr. Khalifa 
Shuja-ud-Dm “ was of opinion that it was not necessary to 
mention reasons, but there were certain obvious defects in the 
scheme, for instance, provision for the elective element was 
inadequate ; certain constituencies which were being created 
were not necessary, and certain other constituencies might 
with advantage have been created.” 

Dr. E. D. Lucas, Principal of Forman Christian Col- 
lege, however, was more definite in his views, maintaining 
that — 

“ The Syndicate should submit its recommendations also on the 
functions of the various "important bodies of the Univer- 
sity. He instanced that in the present recommendations 
there was nothing to determine the relation between the 
University, the colleges and the Education Department 
regarding the work of the various Honours Schools and 
the relations between the University and the Education 
Department m respect to the four-year institutions. He 
did not quite know the future of the Academic Council.’ 

Professor Myles concurred with Dr. Lucas, and expressed 
the view that * ‘ if legislation was to be taken in hand, it should 
be quite comprehensive.” Mr. E. Tydeman also urged that 
“ there should he no piecemeal legislation.” 

In the end Dr. Khalifa Shuja-ud-Dm’s amendment was 
negatived by 28 votes against 21. 

22. At the adjourned meeting held on 8th December, 1924,. 
Professor Myles directly urged the advisability of considering 
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a comprehensive measure of reform by moving the following- 
amendment : 

“ That the Senate, realising the need of University reform 
within the Province, and conscious of the difficulty of 
securing the same through the existing constitutional 
channels, heieby imploies the Chancellor to appoint an 
impartial Commission to investigate the whole problem 
and to make recommendations dneet to the Chancellor.” 

In support of this amendment, Professor Myles argued 
that — 

“ It was impossible for the present Senate to make satisfactory 
recommendations acceptable to all parties concerned, that 
the motive for the change bad not been clearly put, that 
University reform in other directions was even more pres- 
sing than the lefoim of the Governing Body of the Uni- 
veisity. He feared that general University reform in this 
piovmce might be indefinitely shelved. Our University 
should produce a better tjpe of student and should con- 
vert itself fiom an examining machine into a Teaching 
University.” 

After a protracted debate, it was discovered that without the 
Vice-Chancellor’s vote there were 23 for and 28 against the 
amendment. The Vice-Chancellor, after explaining that the 
Regulations did not confer on him a casting vote, and that 
he voted merely as a member of the Senate, voted against the 
amendment. The amendment was therefore declared lost. 

The Senate, in short, was evenly divided in a crucial 
debate upon the main issue, whether the University should 
consider a comprehensive scheme of reconstruction, or should 
continue to discuss separately various partial measures of 
reform. 

23. The proposals were then forwarded to Government 
with the request that fhe necessary legislation should be 
introduced. We give below an extract from the reply of 
the Punjab Government :* 

“ Not only does it appear somewhat undesirable to intro- 
duce legislation on the basis of proposals about which 
there is so substantial a difference of opinion in the Uni- 
versity itself ; there is an even stronger objection. The 
proposed measure is of a restricted natuie, confined to 
the reconstruction of the personnel of the Senate. If 
♦No. 12726-B., dated 22nd October 192(5. 
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legislation lor any change m the constitution of the Uni- 
versity is to he undertaken (and such legislation can 
hardly fail to be contentious), then it should, m the 
opinion of the Punjab Government (Ministry of Educa- 
tion), be undertaken only aftei the whole of the problems 
presented by the position of the University at *the 
present day have been considered, and a decision taken 
whether legislation is or is not lequned in other matters 
than that with which the proposed measure deals. 

The Punjab Government is by no means satisfied that 
such legislation is not required. The constitution of the 
Academic Council suggests the advisability of a delega- 
tion to that body of many of the functions of the 
Syndicate, which now appears to be unduly over-bur- 
dened with work of a detailed nature ; the development 
of University teaching suggests the necessity for re- 
considering the relations between the University and its 
affiliated colleges, especially those situated outside 
Lahore ; the glowing stiength of the teaching piofession 
suggests the advisability of giving to membeis of that 
profession (especially those belonging to the establish- 
ment of piofessional colleges) a larger and more direct 
representation on the management of the University. 
These instances are quoted as typical of the problems 
which require consideration, and are not exhaustive. It 
is recognised that much time and effort have been spent 
in the formulation of the present proposals , but m view 
of the various considerations now advanced, the Punjab 
Government (Ministry of Education) regrets that it does 
not feel justified in introducing legislation to give 
effect to the scheme now before its notice.” 

24. This letter clearly suggested the desirability of a 
comprehensive reform of the University. It was followed by 
Sir Malcolm Hailey’s Convocation Address, to which we have 
already referred. We quote below a striking passage,* in 
which as Chancellor of the University he gave an outline of 
his main suggestions : 

“ I offer you the opinion that the constitution of the University 
needs amending m order to give better representation 
and more authority to purely educational interests. 
The number of those who are giving their lives to educa- 
tional work in the province is now infinitely greater than 
when its constitution was framed ; their representation 


* Pages 17—20. 
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should be far Wider than at piesent. If this change in- 
volves a 1 eduction m what has been ealled ‘ State control/ 

I am quite prepared to face this. Histoiieallj , a univer- 
sity is a free association of scholars ; if it is to occupy its 
proper position, it must have academic autonomy. 

In the second place, the constitution need* amending m order 
that there maj r be a moie definite and more reasonable 
distribution of functions between the seveial authorities 
of the University, and m order that those responsible 
foi policy may be freed irom the vast amount of detail 
which now' encumbers them ; the Syndicate in particular 
appears to me to he working under conditions which make 
it impossihlo that it should exercise leal supervision or 
should conti ol policy. 

I suggest again that we have not really thought out with sufii- 
cienb clarity, m the light of piesent day ideas and re- 
quirements, the position which the University should 
occupy towaids its colleges in matters of tuition. 
Were the matters thought out, I believe that the con- 
clusion would he that it must not limit itself to post- 
graduate work, or — and here I am treading on contro- 
versial ground — to honours courses, but must take a far 
larger share m actual tuition of its own and in supervis- 
ing the tuition given by its colleges at the ordinary B.A. 
stage. The University should exercise a Btrong and 
healthy influence over all the teaching that is given in 
its name. The reservation of particular spheres of tui- 
tion as a close preserve of the University is likely to pro- 
duce an unfortunate schism between the University itself 
and its colleges. 

I am convinced again that the University couises should be re- 
cognised as beginning at tbe close of what we now call 
the Intermediate stage, and that Matriculation, if we are 
to use that term, should only take place at the comple- 
tion of that stage. It appears to be a misnbmer to apply, 
as at present, the term ‘ Matriculation ’ to an examina 
ation which is no test of ability to take a real University 
course, and which involves the appeal ance of very large 
numbers of students who have no intention of taking that 
course. 

I suggest again that every effort should he matte „to extend 
professional. .. .courses ; and I pause to applaud, >Jj.ere 
the recent decision of the University to accept the offer 
of a Punjab philanthropist to assist -in founding a 
Commerical College 
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Finally, I suggest that the Univeisity must deliberately en- 
courage any institution, m any spheie of woik or play, 
which would give its students moie of a coipoiate charac- 
ter. Allegiance appeals at the piesent to be paid not to 
the University but to tho college, and the college is in 
many cases communal. The University has very few 
signs of a common life ; it is still m the tubal stage ; it 
needs to be a nation. It is typical that we have not even 
a University cricket team ” 

25. This Convocation Address provoked much earnest 
reflection and impelled a desire to define the directions in 
which reconstruction of the University was essential. The 
time seemed favourable to the project. The country showed 
signs of having passed a period of economic depression ; 
hut the expectation of a return to prosperity unfortunately 
proved delusive and the consequent reaction weakened the 
impulse to reform. 

Other factors, however, emphasised the necessity for 
reconstruction. A recent and rapid expansion of school edu- 
cation promised a large increase in the number of college stu- 
dents, while, on the other hand, the Legislative Council 
expressed alarm at the rising tide of unemployment among 
young men who had received a college education. This 
paradox strongly suggested the urgency of a critical survey of 
both primary and higher education, with the object of ad- 
justing it more closely to the actual needs of the Province. 
The acuteness of the pioblem was also recognised within the 
University, where projects of including practical vocational 
training in the literary curriculum were discussed. 

Dissatisfaction with the constitution and functions of the 
University Authorities has also been increasingly expressed by 
their members. Many Fellows are convinced that the Senate 
does not sufficiently represent important interests and cate- 
gories of persons, and that its proper business requires to be 
redefined. Members of the Syndicate recently became per- 
turbed by its lengthening agenda papers and began to consider 
plans for the devolution of certain of its functions to other 
University Authorities. Members of the recently constituted 
Academic Council have felt irked by the restrictions imposed 
upon its scope and powers, and have wished particularly to 
gain more effective control of the teaching of the University. 

26. A noticeable change has occurred during the last 
few years in the attitude of the University towards proposals 
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oi general reconstruction. Many significant innovai ions have 
been accepted ; others were still under consideration when 
this Committee assembled. Our colleague, the Vice-Chancel- 
lor, has placed before us and expounded several documents 
which envisage important reforms. Wo would refer, for 
example, to the report of the Functions Committee. We have 
received much assistance in our work horn these documents, 
the tendency of which we approve, only observing Ihat the 
urgent problems of the University are ultimately interrelated 
and require to be considered together. Several of our recom- 
mendations, whilst not inconsonant with those made on the 
part of the University, will probably be found more far- 
reaching. One difference between the respective altitudes of 
this Committee and of the University towards the general 
problem is plain. Whereas the University authorities were I 
still uncertain whether Government would or should logical e * 
upon the subject ; we became convinced almost from tlie j 
outset of our enquiry that an amendment of the Aet is impera- 
tive. 




CHAPTER IV. 

The Students of the University: their Qualifications 
and Previous Training. 

(i) Rapidly increasing numbers ; Deterioration of 
standards. 

The problem created by the rapid increase in the number 
of students in schools, and consequently in colleges, demands 
careful consideration, since it is essential to the purpose of 
this enquiry to examine the qualifications of college students, 
which are largely determined by their previous training 
in the schools. The schools form the plinth of the univer- 
sity structure. 

2. The following figures show the total enrolment in 
each of the five older universities of India during the last 
five quinquennia : 


University 

1902* 

1907* 

1912. 

1917, 

1922. 

1927. 

1931. 

Calcutta 

10,900 

8,709 

14,807 

28,018 

23,044 

30,202 

24,806 

Madias 

4,699 

5,622 

7,162 

10,216 

12,663 

16,922 

16,218 

Bombay 

2,953 

4,228 

6,330 

8,001 

8,493 

11,411 

13,008 

Allahabad 

2,528 

3,528 

5,216 

7,807 

6,446 

3,244 

1,659 

Punjab 

1,077 

2,109 

4,029 

6,683 

7,37* 

11,416 

17,390 


♦rVjiires for 1902 and 1907 are only approximately correct, 

These figures are misleading, as the enrolment in 
Calcutta has been reduced by the institution of Patna 
University m 1917, and of Dacca and Rangoon Universities 
in 1920 ; that of Madras by the institution of Mysore Univer- 
sity in 1916, of Osmania University, Hyderabad, in 1918, 
of Andhra University in 1926, and of Annamalai University 
in 1929 ; that of Allahabad by the institution of Benares 
Hindu University in 1916, of Aligarh Muslim and Lucknow 
Universities in 1920, and of Agra University in 1927, and 
also by the removal of Intermediate students from the 
university system on the establishment of the Board of 
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High School and Intermediate Education in 1921 ; and that 
of the Punjab by the institution of Delhi University in 1922. 

The following table gives a more correct view of the 
situation, though these figures are still vitiated for the 
purpose of comparison by the exclusion of Intermediate stu- 
dents in some of the Universities of the United Provinces : — 



Enrolment. 

UNIVl'R'JITY 

1917 

1922 

1927. 

1031. 

I. Calcutta — 

28,618 

23,044 

30,202 

24,806 

Patna 


2,417 

4,817 

4,547 

Daooa 


1,030 

1,330 

1,142 

Rangoon 


507 

1,470 

1,650 

Total 

28,618 

26,998 

37,837 

32,045 

II. Math as-- 

10,216 

12,653 

16,922 

16,218 

Mysore 


1,460 

1,749 

2,781 

Osniania 


345 

798 

808 

Andhra 



3,136 

3,636 

Annamalai 




669 

Total 

10,216 

14,458 

22,605 

23,912 

HI. Bomba'll 

8,001 

8 403 

11,411 

13,908 

IV Allahabad 

7,807 

6,445 

3,244 

1,669 

Benares Hindu 


1,050 

1,936 

2,419 

Aligarh Muslim 


702 

959 

023 

Lucknow 


632 

1,448 

1,709 

Agra 




2,637 

Total 

7,807 

8,829 

7,687 

9,347 

V. Punjab 

6,583 

7,372 | 

11,416 

17,390 

Delhi 

" 

706 I 

1,310 

1,700 

Total .. J 

6,583 / 

8,078 I 

12,726 

19,090 
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3. The rapid increase which occurred in the other uni- 
versities, especially Calcutta, during the early years of the cen- 
tury, was not experienced in the Punjab so acutely as else- 
where ; but the Punjab is now faced by problems arising from 
increase of numbers which are perhaps even greater than those 
which faced other universities at an earlier date. Except for 
the creation of Delhi University in 1922, Punjab University 
has not obtained the same relief as have the Universities 
of Calcutta, Madras and Allahabad by the institution of new 
universities. During the past decade, moreover, school 
education has been greatly developed m the Punjab, espe- 
cially in distant places which were previously backward in 
education ; and there is bright promise of speedy develop- 
ment of girls’ education. If future advance is regulated by 
existing standards and if the present rate of increase in 
numbers is maintained or (as seems likely) accelerated, 
within a few years tlio number of students will become un- 
manageable, and the administration of the University, which 
has alieady shown symptoms of strain and weakness, will be 
in danger of collapse. 

4. Many persons are perturbed by this headlong growth 
in the number of students, and by the grave suspicion that 
the standards of education have deteriorated in this process. 

In 1929, the Hartog Committee* uttered this 
warning : 

“ The percentage of failuies (in University examinations). . 
indicates that something is seriously wrong at an earlier 
stage ; and that the Indian universities are not giving 
adequate attention to the proper adjustment of admission 
to graduation standards, but, on the contrary, are burden- 
ing themselves, and aie allowing their constituent and 
affiliated colleges to burden themselves with a very laige 
number of students who have little oi no chance of 

• completing a university course successfully, and on whom 

expenditure of money intended for university education 
is wasted.” 

Mr. G. C. Chatterji, of Government College, Lahore, 
has also written : 

11 The main defect of the University is that of swollen numbers. 
It is turning out every year hundreds of graduates and 
thousands of undeigraduates who are not equipped with 


♦Page 135, paragraph 23. 
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a truly liberal education, nor easily absorbed into 
any vpcation in life. . . . 

In view of the very large numbers it is not possible to maintain 
standards of education and examination which are 
worthy of a university ; or to devote that attention to the 
development of the physical and intellectual powers of 
students which one associates with a university.” 

Dr. E. D. Lucas, of Eorman Christian College, holds 
that the standards of admission are not sufficiently stringent ; 
consequently “ students are ill-prepared to benefit by the 
freedom which they receive, at least in Lahore colleges, 
and are inadequately prepared in English to profit by the 
lectures given.” 

In his oral evidence Dr. Lucas reinforced his opinion, 
stating that “ fully two-thirds of the Intermediate students 
in Arts are not sufficiently advanced to benefit by University 
teaching.” 

Mr. P. L. Brayne, I.G.S., is even more emphatic : 

“ During the last twelve years, ” he wiites, “ I have visited a 
large number of schools, particularly in rural areas . ... 
Wherever I went I was impressed by the magnificence of 
the material — the young lads are splendid Dor some 
reason, however, this glorious promise is veiy rarely 
fulfilled, and when I see these students again after their 
college career, lam tembly disappointed My accusa- 
tion against the system of education m this country is that 
it does not make the host of tho material at its com- 
mand. The little boys are bright, happy and intelligent. 
The final product is very often the reveise, and seems to 
be without any real foundation of knowledge, leadership 
and sense of leBponsilnlity. . . 

We have reached the absmd position that a well-tiained barber 
can earn a far hotter living than an ordmaiy B.A. In 
fact the degree of B A . is a definite handicap, and its 
possessor is definitely unwanted. What is wanted is to 
reduce the number of students taking the B A. by 
90 per cent, and to raise the standard of the B.A. by 
100 per cent, so that those who graduate will he really 
well-educated and highly intellectual people. As such, 
tho few tbore are will be able to fit themselves into 
life and become a credit to themselves and to their 
country. We do not want B. A.’s as constables or 
sepoys.” 
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In a memorandum which he wrote just before his retire- 
ment, two years ago, Mr. H. Y. Langhorne, then Professor 
of English at Government College, Lahore, wrote in a similar 
vein : 

“ We should try and find out what it is that turns decent lads — 
the sons of decent parents m a dQcile country such as 
India where there is a vigorous tiadition and a firm belief 
that learnmg is an honourable thing — into ‘ students.’ I 
am not refening to the present political troubles and the 
prominent part that students have played in them. The 
evil would be just as gieat, though the trouble would be 
less if every student were loyal to the core They would 
be just as badly trained and taught, and the educational 
product would be just as inefficient and useless if the 
countiy were wrapped in peace The student would 
still cram , and he would still refuse to think.” 

Mr. Man Mohan, when Principal of the Khalsa College, 
Amritsar, expressed a similar opinion : 

“No college 01 Univeisity can impart real education when it 
has to deal with thousands of students. The 
college should lefuse admission, except m a few 
special cases, to all third-division matriculates .... 
Experience here and elsewhere shows that oven first and 
second division students (far less third, division students) 
cannot follow the lectures foi a considerable portion of 
the Intermediate course. This being so, it seems unkind 
to allow boys of tho latter category to join the college. 
With smaller numbeis judiciously selected and carefully 
handled, both the teachers and the taught will have a 
fair chance. The present over-crowding of classes is 
bound to lead to serious consequences.” 

Writing with more recent experience, Mr. R. Sanderson, 
Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, also deplores the 
very limited attainments of the third division matriculate : 

“ Communal rivalry has had the effect of debasing the standard 
of education in this provinco, as the stiuggle for profit, 
power and patronage has directed the energies of all com- 
munities to increasing the output of men with qualifica- 
tions that will help them to appointments. This has 
made all communities opposed to any attempt to raise 
standards. . . . Multan College, which is a good college, 
is compelled, for political and other reasons, to 
admit a eonsideiable number of third-division matiicu- 
lates. Dining the past ten years 75 per cent, of these 
matriculates have failed in the Inteimediate examina- 
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tion at their first attempt. That is to say, third -division 
men should ordinarily be ranked as failures. They are 
rarely fitted for higher education, and in many cases 
should not have been permitted to enter the high depart- 
ment of a school. Their admission to a college has re- 
sulted in a waste of energy, time and monoy.” 

5. It is difficult accurately to analyse examination 
standards, as so many factors must be taken into account, 
but unmistabeably the standards of the University are far 
from satisfactory and are deteriorating. 

Some seven years ago the School Board of the University 
investigated Matriculation standards. The investigation 
followed a reference from the late Mr. J. A. .Richey, Edu- 
cational Commissioner with the Government of India, who 
pointed out that many candidates from other provinces had 
for many years resorted to the Matriculation Examination 
of the Punjab as private candidates because Punjab stand- 
ards, especially in English, were reputed to be low. Mr. 
Richey even stated that it was not uncommon for boys 
in Ajmer-Merwara to leave tlieii schools after Class IX 
in order to appear as private candidates in the Punjab 
examination rather than the Allahabad examination for 
which those schools prepare. In 1926, 3,865 private candi- 
dates appeared for the Matriculation examination of the 
Punjab. Of these candidates 1,371 came for the purpose of 
this examination from beyond the Punjab. 

The School Board, after prolonged enquiry, concluded, 
that “ the standards of examination m general are low and 
are deteriorating, especially in English. The attainments 
of the first-year students are such that very many of them 
are unable to follow the lectures. ” 

6. Mr. Sanderson’s contention is justified by the high 
percentage of failures in thp> several university examinations 
The small percentages of passes given in the examination 
statistics given below show that, even according to the stand- 
ard of the University, which many of our witnesses consider 
none too high, a very large proportion of students are 
unfitted to receive the instruction which is given ; and that 
the. average percentage of • Matriculates who succeed in 
taking a degree with) a the normal period of time is very 
small. It is true that many students enter professional 
colleges or discontinue their studies after passing the Inter- 
mediate. Still after making all possible allowances, the 
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waste of time, money and effort must be enormous. We give 
the relevant figures for the last few years : 



Intermediate (Arts and Science). 
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7. Some witnesses have attributed the lowering 
of standards to certain laxities in the methods of exami- 
nation. In the course of its report the School Board 
referred to the belief that — 

‘ Head examiners often require an almost uniform percentage 
of passes from their sub-examiners, and sub-examiners 
are not infrequently told what percentage of passes 
should be aimed at.” 

This view is shared by Mr. J. Leitch Wilson, Inspector 
■of Schools, Ambala Division, who writes : 

“ The present Matriculation Examination is not a satisfactory 
test of the completion of the school course. The most 
striking example is perhaps the test in English, which 
is not a test of the pupil’s knowledge or ability to use 
the English language, hut merely one of his ability to 
reproduce certain relatively unimportant facts contained 
m the text-hooks . The examination, to be a 
proper lest, should he entiiely unseen. 

Again, the University informs examineis of the avorage pass 
percentage of past years and expects them to pass 
about the same percentage each year. . . . With the 
enormous increase in the number of schools, competi- 
tion has compelled head masters to promote all and 
sundry to Class X with the result that the average ability 
of the Maiiiculation candidate has been lowered still 
further. A 1 egret table feature of recent Matriculation 
examination results is that, although the number of can- 
didates has increased, the nurnboi passing in the first 
and second divisions has been practically stationary.” 

Mr. Madan Gopal Singh writes in his capacity as head 
-examiner in English : 

" A legend universally believed is that there is a pro-estab- 
lished model of a question paper to which all question 
papers must conform ; and if m any year the paper 
does not oonfoim to that model, the candidates have a 
claim to special consideration from the University . . 

I have had vehement protests from head masters that I 
had no right to deviate from the papers set m previous 
years ; and that having doviated, I should stick to the 
model I had set.” 

8. The low Matriculation standards in the Punjab are 
not explained merely by laxity in the actual methods of 
examination _ As Mr. 'Madan Gopal Singh has observed, 
” a mere raising of the Matriculation standard would not 
alter the character of the teaching in schools.” It is 
necessary to examine the school system. 
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It will be seen from the diagram on (he opposite page 
that the Punjab school system comprises one class less than 
those of Madras, Bengal, the United Provinces, Bihar and the 
Central Provinces. This deficiency is to some extent responsi- 
ble for the early age at which many boys matriculate in 
the Punjab, a tendency which has been accentuated since 
the abolition of the age-limit for Matriculation in 1923. 

9, The following statistics show that the number of 
high schools and anglo-vernacitlar middle schools in propor- 
tion to population is far greater in the Punjab than in other 
provinces, except Bengal : — 



1017 

1922 

1927 

Numblr oi llu.il Schools i on Bois by Pi oviM'i s 


Province and male population 




(m millions) 




Madras (20 9) . 

188 

292 

342 

Bombay (10-2) 

122 

143 

187 

Bengal (24 2) . 

707 

887 

1,003 

United Provinces (23 8) 

143 

181 

161 

Punjab (ID 3) 

136 

203 

301 

Burma (8*8) .. 

68 j 

80 

149- 

Bihar and Orissa (16 8) 

100 

II 9 

135 

Central Provinces (7*0) .. 

43 

43 

49 

Assam (4 0) . . 

36 I 

41 

45 

Number of Middle English Schools m 

i Provinces. 


Madras • • 

189 

218 

212 

Bombay . • • • 

266 

233 

262 

Bengal 

1,610 

1,478 

1,616 

United Provinces 

85 

75 

88. 

Punjab 

135 

178 

218 

Borma.- b»‘ . 

100 

100 

112 

Bihar and Orisjssv; 

230 

200 

321 

Central Provinces 

163 

150 

156 

Assam 

113 

126 

165 



Tins comparative excess in the iiumbei oi schools is 
K-i y largely clue to i ill-advised competition between the 
various local groups oi high and middlo schools (the majority 
of which are of the communal type), which has reduced 
efficiency and relaxed discipline. A deplorable consequence, 
which has been accentuated by recent improvements in 
means of communication, is that many schools and hostels 
are far from full, and some have even been closed. Mr. J. 
Leitch Wilson has written • 

' ‘ There aie far moie secondary schools than ar e required. (Jom- 
mumlies. and even sub-sections of communities, have 
vied with each other in opening schools which have suc- 
ceeded m obtaining recognition, although they are not 
requned In such schools, where the Committee has 
no financial resources, the income from fees is of para- 
mount. importance. Evory effort is therefore made to 
induce puients to send their hoys to the canvasser’s 
school. Teachers are forced to play a loading part in 
this canvassing The result rs that the committees have 
no control over their teacheis ; the teachers again have 
no contiol over the boys, who lmow perfectly well that 
parents have been besought to send them to that 
school. The boys can always bring teachers and the 
committee to heel by threatening to leave for some other 
school.” 

10. Another powerful factor iu diminishing the effec- 
tiveness of teaching is the use of English tts the medium of 
instruction. 

The Punjab Education Code, m the tenth edition (1917), 
shows that Urdu, Punjabi and Hindi are equally recognised 
as media of instruction in Classes I to VIII, all being replaced 
by English in Class IX and onwards. In practice, though 
text-books are written m Urdu script, the teacher very 
often uses the local dialect m explaining them, and this 
dialect is liable to change with every change of teacher. 
In the Vernacular Einal Examination answers are written 
in Urdu. On the other hand, the University regulation* in 
regard to the Matriculation Examination states : 

" English shall be the medium of examination m all subjects : 
that is to say, the questions set by the examiners shall be 
set in English, except in the case of Sanskrit and Hindi 
in which the questions shall be set in Hindi, in the case 
of Arabic, Persian and Urdu, in which the questions shall 

* Punjab XJniVUrmty Calendar, 1932-33, page 129. 
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be bet ia Urdu, and m the tusc <»f other Vernacular langu- 
ages, m which the questions shall he set m the Vernacular 
concerned, and the answers written bv the candidates 
shall be written in English, except that in History and 
Geography the ausv 01 s may also be wntten either in Urdu, 
Hindi or Punjabi Piovided that m the case of Onontal 
and Vernacular languages the answers shall be written 
m the vernacular of the candidates ’’ 

It is difficult to judge how far this hitler innovation has 
been successful, as few witnesses have referred to it. The 
following figures giving the number of candidates for 
Matriculation who answered the Hi,- torv paper m each 
vernacular are of interest. : 



1981 

1932. 

English 

1,870 

1,260 

Urdu 

17,832 

17,595 

Hindi . . 

564 

737 

Punjabi 

78 

118 

Total 

19,844 

19,710 


Witnesses are almost unanimous that the use of the 
vernacular medium should be prolonged and that of the 
■English medium deferred. There is difference of opinion 
■whether one or more vernaculars should be used in place of 
English as the medium of instruction. Some have urged 
that the rights of minorities should be duly observed, and that 
school-children should he taught tlnough the medium of the 
vernacular which is most familiar to them. Others have 
urged that Urdu should be the sole medium of instruction, 
except in a few schools, particularly the European schools. 
They contend that the use of a number of vernaculars mili- 
tates against the attainment of unity within the province. 
Moreover, the cost of education would be greatly increased 
if school classes had to be divided into different language- 
sections in a large number of schools. 

There is a further danger that, whereas Urdu tends to 
become more and more Persianised, Hindi tends to become 
more and more Sanskritised. Thus the gulf between these 
vernaculars is becoming yearly wider. 
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The Director of Public Instruction has offered an interest- 
ing suggestion : 

“ Bomanised Urdu has been adopted as the written language of 
the Indian Array . . . Our constant squabbles about 
what should be the vernacular of the Punjab would be 
solved by this. We should ve-y rapidly develop a form 
of Hindustani, which would include Urdu and Punjabi 
woids and phrases and become the lingua fianca of the 
province . . The persistence of the vernacular scripts 
could he ensurod by the provision of all three vernacu- 
lars with then appropriate scripts in (he Pilch aud 
Sixth classes.” 

11. Some of our witnesses have referred to the sad 
neglect oj the vernacular languages as subjects of study iu 
the schools. In consequence, a large proportion of the pupils 
are unable either to think or to write clearly in any language. 
In this connection Mr. H. Y. Langhorne has written : 

■% “ Education is essentially language woik and language is synony- 

mous with thought. It is through language that all our 
intellectual and much of our social heritage come to us. 
Our whole outlook on life, our behaviour, our character, 
are profoundly modified by the use we are able to make 
of this, our chief contact with reality. 

It may be argued that this truth is recognised by making English 
compulsory throughout the secondary system. To 
somo small extent this is true, but no foreign language 
can take the place of the molhor-tongue. The habits 
that condition effective speaking and reading aloud, 
intelligent reading to oneself, effective literary discrimi- 
nation and appreciation, should all be inculcated primari- 
ly and piedominantly in the mother tongue. It is 
not possible to throw-over the mother-tongue and sub- 
stitute for it some foreign language If it weie possible, 
it would be too expensive ; even if it cost nothing, no 
country would desire it.” 

The Director of Public Instruction has also written : 

“ The mental development of this piovince is seriously 
handicapped by the failure to tiam the boys to think, 
owing to the fact that the greater part of thoir attention 
and time is concentrated upon the learning of English, 
which is laigely a process of learning by rote. . . This 
emphasis upon English teaching (which is largely the 
result of a materialist ambition on the part of parents and 
pupils) has worked to the detriment of the vernaculars 



and has prevented their proper development. They are 
viewed as of minor importance in the school course, and 
as subjects of university study are despised. Theft 
development has therefore, been retarded ; and even 
the production of translations of vernacular literature 
has been discouraged.” 

12- Another obstaclo to progress is the number of 
different languages which an Indian pupil is expected to learn 
from a very early age. The study of English begins in Class V 
and that of an Oriental language in Class VII of Anglo-ver- 
nacular schools. This practice imposes an excessive burden 
on young children and results in a still further neglect of the 
vernaculars. 

13. The principal cause of tho congestion in schools 
and colleges and the consequent loss of efficiency lies 
in the fact that all sections of the people, irrespective of their 
conditions of life and the aptitudes of their children, have 
a restricted c]nic n of the mode of ihevr education. The present 
type '*t hi'.h school so completely dominates the minds 
of tlic petqu' that other forms ot education are opposed 
and nmtrwb-u. and even the primary schools are regarded 
mainly as the first rungs of the ladder leading up to the high 
schools and colleges. The pupils aspire from a very early 
age to pass the Matriculation examination at the earliest 
possible moment. The schools are overcrowded by hoys 
who are unfitted for this form of training. 

This view is shared by the Eev. A. E. and Mrs. Harper, 
who are m charge of the Vernacular Middle and Training 
School, Moga : 

“ The Anglo-vernacular course of study is ill-suited to the needs, 
interests and understanding of the Indian child. It does 
not offer true ‘ education ’ in the sense of a well-round- 
ed training of the child’s capacities, a joyous enrichment 
of his experience and a practical preparation for life. 
In this scheme each stage of education is merely a pre- 
paration for the next stage. The final goal is prepara- 
tion for the university. Much is sacrificed throughout 
the pupil’s entire course to this end. Moreover, only too 
often the end is not attained.” 

14. One of the main reasons why Matriculation and a 
subsequent college career attract Indian boys so strhngly 
is the insistence by Government and other employers on a 
university qualification as a passport to service, even in a 
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subordinate capacity. This lure tempts boys to pursue the 
lime-honoured and formerly profitable path leading to 
academic heights which have now become barren. 

This view is supported by the Hartog Committee : * 

“ There can be little doubt that one of the mam attractions of 
the universities and colleges to men who have no taste 
for academic studies and insufficient qualifications for 
pursuing them, is the insistence on a university degiee 
by Government and other employers as a passpoit 
to service. If Government were to abandon that re- 
qunement for all appointments m which it is not really 
needed, the piessuie on the univoisities and colleges 
v ould piobably be lessened. We suggest that for many 
clerical appointments, Government examinations com- 
parable to the examinations of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners in England and specially designed foi the purpose 
they are intended to meet, might replace the requirement 
that candidates for these appointments should possess 
a university degree The appointments that we have 
in mind aie purely clencal appointments and not 
appointments to the higher seivices for which the num- 
ber of candidates is relatively small, and which do not 
materially affect the numbers in the universities ” 

These opinions have been maintained by nearly all our 
witnesses, who condemn the abuse of University examina- 
tions for this purpose. 

15. A further evil resulting from the swollen numbers 
and deteriorating standards is the rapid groiolh of unem- 
ployment among stulents, many of whom have been de- 
scribed as “ unemployable.” 

The deputation of the Ahmadiya Community have 
described poignantly the disillusionment which afflicts many 
a farmer parent : 

“ A strong wave of enthusiasm has come over these farmers, 
but it is now mixed with worries of a very pressing nature. 
They have sent their sons to school, and many of them 
have received education up to the middle or the Matricu- 
lation standard. But there have been bred in these 
boys habits which are incompatible with the toiling life 
of an Indian farmer ; and they have grown altogether 
too soft foi the hard life which lies before them. Their 
parents cannot educate them any further ; and with this 
low qualification it is improbable that they will ever get 

♦Hartog Report; page 143, paragraph 88. 
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employment. The bitterness of the tragedy is that they 
have been weaned only too thoroughly from the soil. 1 
Tf a farmer is a little better off, he taxes his meagre resources 
to the utmost and sends his boy to college. Let us sup- 
pose that the young man gets a degree, what is there 
beyond that ? Nothing except realisation of the fact that 
bis education has been the rum of his parents, that he 
himself lias grown rnto a worthless young man with ex- 
pensive tastes, and that his long-clu-nshed hope of 
finding an Eldorado m Government service is no more 
than a delusion. . Thrown idle and adrift in this 
way, he may amuse himself with the thrill of political 

movements, or at best he may spend his days 

ehe'iless and miserable, broken in unnd and spirit.” 

M, MushUq Ahmad. M.L 0 has also written : 

“ College education gives a tunning which h incompatible with 
the needs of most of the students, especially t hose belong- 
ing to iui il areas In Ins college carooi, a boy acquires 
expensive habits and apes w r e-tern modes ot living. . . . 
No does not possess a duo sense of proportion 
and responsibility. . . . The bare fact that the num 
her of unemployed graduates is fast increasing, points 
clearly to the unsuitability of university education to 
meet the needs of the eountiy.” 

In 1927, a Committee was appointed by the Punjab Gov- 
ernment to enquire into the extent and causes of unemploy- 
ment among the educated classes of the community, and to 
suggest measuros for its reduction. We have read, the report 
of this Committee and are disappointed that little or no 
action has been taken by the Punjab Government on its re- 
commendations. The Committee* found that — 

“ Theie is veiy extensive unemployment among those of the 
educated classes whose education has been purely literary 
and who have proceeded to higher education through 

the Anglo-vernacular couise The present system 

of education produces men fit, generally speaking, only 
for clerical occupations and is legarded merely as an 
avenue to Government service. ... It renders boys 
unfitted for their ancestral occupations. Unemployment 
is due largely to aversion from manual labour among 
certain classes, though that aversion is now beginning 
to disappear. . . . Unemployment is due largely to 
extension of education to classes which previously did not 
aspire to Government service.” • 

*A Report on Unemployment in the Punjab \1927), pftgc&32-33. ; , , 

02 
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In order to remedy these tendencies, the Committee-; 
proposed drastic changes in the educational system : 

“ Facilities for higher education should he provided only for 
the maikedly able who, if pool, should be subsidised 
by the State, or for those who can pay its full cost. . 
Education in the early stages must be made a real edu- 
cation lelated to life, and manual training should be com- 
pulsoiy throughout this period . . Inci eased facili- 

ties for technical and industrial education must be 
provided ” 

16. In the present financial depression and m the 
consequent retrenchment in the Government services, the tide 
of unemployment has risen still higher. It ism no way sur- 
prising, therefore, that witnesses are even more alarmed by the 
present situation. There is a stronger feeling than ever that 
unemployment is due primarily to an imperfectly adjusted 
system of education, and that drastic readjustment is re- 
quired. In view of the unanimity among our witnesses in 
this matter, wo shall be content with giving an excerpt 
from the evidence of the deputation from the Anjuman-i- 
Bimayat-i-Islam : 

“ The daily increasing numbei of the unemployed. as a 
clear indication that the piesent system of university 
education is a failure. The University pioduces an 
enormous number of graduates every year. Only a 
small number of these gain admission to the public 
services through the competitive examinations. A 
ceitain number become medical and legal practitioners, 
of whom a substantial majority become unsuccessful. 
This is due to the fact that they have adopted these pro- 
fessions, regaidless of then aptitude and mental equip- 
ment and merely because they had nothing elso to do. . . 

A large majority have to fall hack on clerical 
jobs. But smee so many clerks are not wanted, our 
graduates add eveiv year to the number of unemployed 
and live lives of discontent and unhappiness. These 
people cannot hut be a potential source of danger to the 
State.” 


(n) Becent Innovations. 

17. We shall now discuss some recent improvements 
in education with a view to determining whether they have 
borne good fruit, or whether they have been prevented 
from doing so by defects in the system. 
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In vernacular schools there has been a great quantitative 
advance, the enrolment having risen from 375,429 in 
1920 and 1921 to 984,756 in 1930-31. It is important to 
our enquiry to discuss whether this advance is likely to 
accentuate the congestion m high schools and colleges, _ or 
whether a complete and efficient system of rural education 
is being built up winch will provide suitable educational 
facilities to village children of ordinary capacity in the 
vicinity of their homes, and which will build up a spirit of 
leadership in the villages. 

18. In order to attain the latter objective the vernacular 
schools should first be efficient. If they are not so, village 
boys cannot be blamed if they seek education wherever it 
can host be found. The following passage* from the Hartog 
Report is therefore disturbing . 

“ Throughout the whole educational system there is waste and 
ineffectiveness. In the pnmary system, which, from our 
point of view, should be designed to produce literacy 
and the capacity to exercise an intelligent vote, the 
waste is appalling. So far as we can judge, the vast 
increase m numbers in primary schools produces no com- 
mensurate increase m hteiaey, for only a small propor- 
tion of those who aie at the primary stage reach Class IV, 
in which the attainment of literacy may he expected. . . . 

It is to be remembered that under present conditions of 
rural life, and with the lack of suitable vernacular liteia* 
ture, a child has very httle chances of attaining literaev 
after leaving school ; and, indeed, even for the literate 
there aie many chances of relapse into illiteracy.” 

Efforts have been made in the Punjab to combat these 
shortcomings. The number of wasteful one-teacher schools 
is almost negligible as compared with those in other pro- 
vinces. Again, we infer from the Hartog Report that the 
agency and methods of inspection m the Punjab compare 
favourably with those in other provinces. 

19. The Hartog Committee^ indicated the points at 
which improvements could best be made : 

“ The best point at which to break * the vicious circle ’ is undoubt- 
edly that of the supply and training of teachers. . , . 
Effective arrangements for training vernacular teachers 
must, generally speaking, piecede the expansion of 


♦Page 346. 
tPage 77. 
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primary schools ; and the training of vernacular teachers 
itself depends upon a good supply of recruits from the 
middle vernacular schools. Hence mouey spent on ex- 
pansion and impiovement of vernacular middle schools 
and on vernacular training institutions ■will yield a 
larger and moie permanently fruitful return than 
money spent on almost any other of the many objects 
whieh aie dear to the heart of the educationist." 

In the Punjab the number of lower middle schools (with 
six classes) has risen from 402 in 1920-21 to 2,484 
in 1980-31 and that of vernacular middle schools (with 
eight classes) from 213 to 735 during ihe same period. 
The first fruits of this development have been satisfactory, 
as more than half of the primary pupils now receive their 
sehoo’ing in the primary departments of secondary 
schools, where the teaching should bo more effective and 
better supervised than m separate primary schools. 
"What is even moie important is that an ample supply of 
reasonably qualified teachers in vernacular schools has been 
guaranteed by the increased number of vernacular middle 
schools. As a result of this policy, m 1930-31 there were 
“ 20,254 or 81 per cent, trained and certificated teachers 
out of a total of 25,077 in vernacular schools maintained 
by district hoards. The 2,020 junior vernacular teachers 
under training in 1930-31 will reduce still further the 
number of untrained teachers.’’ 

20. Efficiency is not, however, the only consideration. 
Many witnesses have urged that, if it is to he effective, 
the teaching in rural schools should he in harmony with 
village conditions and requirements and should therefore he 
related to matters which the village child sees and knows 
and understands. Attempts have been made to achieve 
these idea s School farms and gaidens have been started, 
in many of the vernacular schools ; and efforts have been 
made to adapt the teaching to rural requirements. The 
Director of Public Instruction has informed us that — 

“ Rural science (a composite subj'oct comprising agriculture, 
science, village sanitation, co-opeiation and elementary 
civics) has recently boen provided as an alternative to- 

English in the Vernacular Final examination 

The inclusion of this subject may well be regarded as a 
far-reaching reform in the vernacular system. Its 
study will not only -equip a pupil with what he should 
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know as an intelligent and useful member of the village 
community, but will al&o facilitate his return to his an- 
cestial vocation of farming.” 

21 But this objective canuot be attained merely by 
means of improved curricula and text-books. The teachers 
should he men who know the village and will guide the village 
folk towards belter conditions of life and work. Above all 
the framing should be such as will encourage pupils to re- 
main part of the village and spend lives of service in the 
betterment of the countryside. 

We have visited the vernacular training schools at 
Gakkhar and Jullundur. The former institution has the 
advantage of a large estate of some twenty acres, which 
has been developed into a very oasis by the pupils with its 
laige farm and well laid-out gardens. The latter institution 
does not possess the same advantages, but has also achieved 
creditable results. The physical training has reached a high 
standard of efficiency. Both institutions seemed to have 
many points of practical contact with the villages. We 
did not have an opportunity of examining in detail the actual 
methods of training, but they appeared to be well-devised. 

We also visited llic Middle and Training School at Moga, 
which is maintained by the American Presbyterian Mission. 
The Principal, the Rev. A. E. Harpor, has described the 
purpose of the institution to be — 

“ to provide an education ansing out of the child’s experience 
and environment, to use his natural impulses and interests 
with the object of inspiring and preparing him for 
real community service. Our objeel is to encourage 
him to see not only the piesent needy condition of 
the village, but also what the village and his own people 
might become thiougk Chnstian service, and to realise 
that be has a peculiar responsibility and privilege m the 
light of his training to go back and help in tins uplift. 
We cannot claim to have accomplished this obje-tive, 
but. .. several of our graduates have gone back 
to the villages ; and there is an enthusiastic desire 
among them to give their time and strength for the im> 
provement of then- people.” 

22. In spite of these improvements, the vernacular' 
school system is still embarrassed by many difficulties. Mr. 
R. Sanderson, Director of Public Instruction, has written : 
‘‘lam not with those who hold that English should be the lingua 
franca of the Punjab. 1 hold strongly that a vernacular. 
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elementary system is essential, at any rate for the vast 

majority of the naral population The rurals have 

seen the nrbans advance through an English education, 
and they feel most strongly that they should now fight 
their way to the front through the same agency. The 
situation is rendered more diffic sit by the praiseworthy 
decision of the Government of India to give 50 per cent, 
of the vacancies at the Royal Military Academy to men 
in the ranks ; every man of the recruited classos now 
feels that his sons should have the chance of the King’s 
Commission. It is all the more necessary to provide for 
the people of the countivside a vernacular system which 
will develop their intelligence and impress upon them 
the fact that learning can improve their conditions of 
life in the villages.” 

The Rev. and Mrs. A. E. Harper, after pointing out 
certain defects in the vernacular system, have alluded to 
another obstacle in the path of progress : 

“ Another cause of failure of the vernacular school to give the 
best opportunity to all is the populai misconception 
of the values of education In the popular view the 
vernaoular and Anglo-vernacular are not parallel schemes 
of education, as theie is a decided implication of supe- 
riority attached to English studies and of mferonty to 
vernacular studies. Hence vernacular education labours 
under the handicap of unpopularity. It enrols mainly 
those who are barred, because of their place of resi- 
dence or their poverty, fiom receiving Anglo-vernacular 
education. 

Students known to us, whose families are of depressed classes 
origin, often feel bitterness because they have not had 
the opportunity of an Anglo-vernacular education. Some 
of them will sacrifice bravely, but often unwisely, to give 
younger brothers and sisteis the * education ’ they have 
missed.” 

, 23. We proceed to consider certain improvements in the 

high schools, with a view to determining whether they pro- 
vide a firm foundation of university studies and also whether 
suitable arrangements are made for those boys who have 
neither the means nor the capacity to contemplate admission 
to the University. 

We have visited a number of high schools under private 
as well as under public management. Most of these schools 
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are commodious and well-built. Their bright and tidy gar- 
dens and spacious playing fields are pleasing features. 

Facilities for higher secondary education are more widely 
distributed in the Punjab than in other provinces, a large 
number of Government high schools and intermediate colleges 
having been established m rural areas. Village boys of 
capacity thus have good opportunity of being prepared for 
matriculation m the vicinity of their homes. 

Another important innovation has been the intro- 
duction of post-matriculation classes, in which boys are 
trained for clerical employment. 

Hakim Ahmad Shujaa has expressed the following 
opinion upon the utility of the training given m these clerical 
and commercial classes 

“ It can be proved beyond doubt that Matriculates who have 
passed the post-matriculation commercial examination 
are to-day m greater demand than the graduates of the 
Punjab University. When I as the head of a Govern- 
*ent office had to recommend the appointment of clerks, 
I prefen ed these post-matriculates to graduates, even to 
M.As., and I am glad to say that they are to-day more 
useful to the office than many of their seniors who are 
graduates.” 

We have made no attempt to appraise the efficiency 
-of the teaching in these schools, but the fact that, in 1980-81, 
86 per cent of the teachers had received training, is a favour- 
able indication of good teaching. 

24. Another pleasing feature of these as well as of other 
types of school is the attention paid to physical training. 
We have seen many of the schools at the tiaa^ef physical 
training, and are impressed by the excellence of the work. 
We also visited the ‘ refresher course ’ which was being 
Aeld by Mr. H. W. Hogg for physical training supervisors, 
and were much interested in the variety of exercises which 
have been designed to suit the weaker as well as the stronger 
pupils. 

We must express our high appreciation of the work 
which has been achieved by Mr. Hogg and his assistants 
all over the province, and we hope that they will receive 
■even greater encouragement in the future than m the 
past. The Punjab is ahead of all other parts of India 
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in this matter, and that the schools are, helping to 
keep alive the great military traditions of the province. 
The maintenance of these standards of physical culture 
in schools and their continuation in colleges, with such 
changes as may be found necessary, will ensure the fulfilment 
of one of the essential aims of education 

25. It might he expected that, with these material 
advantages and with a high percentage of trained teachers, 
the high schools of the Punjab would have achieved a large 
measure of success ; but these hopes have not been realised 
to tlic-n fullest extent owing to defects in the system. 

The main handicap which is imposed on the proper- 
development of the high schools is that they mark neither 
the beginning nor the end of a definite stage of education. 
They suffer from a multiplicity of aims. They include 
boys both old and young, some of whom are being piepared 
for entrance to the University, while others have neither 
the intention nor the capacity for such study. 

Pupils join a high school at any time during the course. 
Some are admitted m the primary classes : and others in any 
year up till the completion of the middlo stage. Thus, 
there is no clearly defined beginning of the course when the 
entrants can be properly selected. In consequence many 
of them of inferior attainments and without any clear object- 
ive drift into the high classes. 

If, as is commonly held, the Intermediate is merely 
a continuation of the school course, it follows that the 
high schools take their pupils only a portion of the way 
and leave it to others to complete the work (in the case of 
those who desire to finish the course) in the unsuitable 
atmosphere of a college. Mr. Madan Gopal Singh has cor- 
rectly described the position of the teachers in the schools 
in this respect. : 

“ On the whole tho teachers are a very hard-woikmg lot What 
they lack is guidance and especially time m winch to 
consolidate then teaching towaids the end of tho course 
Just when a hoy is beginning to pick up things and to 
lespond to the teaching, the fear and cram of the ex- 
amination spoil the whole thing Many of us are aware 
that tho last year or so are the most profitable in an 
English school ” 
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TIio recent Indian Militaiy College Committee* developed 
the same theme : , 

“It is essential that, professional education should be based on 
the firm foundation of geneial education.. .There does 
not seem to us sufficient guarantee that hoys have always 
received an adequate grounding in what are usually 
consideied to be the basic subjects of school education. 
Again, such geneial edueat ion should be given, in our opinion, 
ni a good and well-regulated school, but we observe, 
many boys pass Matriculation at the early age of fifteen 
(01 even younger) and then proceed to a college They 
thus lose the hr ucmg stimulus of school life and are 
denied suitable tiaimng m those qualities winch are so 
valuable to success- in lile. Hovevei beneficial it may 
ho m other duet turns, a college education is no sub- 
statute loi good Mlmol education (with its t-cho’d dis- 
cipline, its scl ool g.imes, and its school methods of work) 
loi hoysAslio are outlie threshold of professional study." 


26. The iolloAvmg figures Avhich have been taken from 
the Education BeporL for 1930-61, support these a iews : 


1 

Age 

| High classes. 

j Intermedia!!' 

Degree, 

IX. 

l X 

I year. 

lIy> “ 


II year 

11—12 

9 

- 





12—13 

67 

4 





13—14 

875 

60 

7 




11— 15 

3,212 

731 

36 

7 

1 


11) — 10 

4,400 

2,593 

305 

£3 

[ 1 


16—17 

3,844 

3,421 

766 

327 

17 

i 1. 

17—18 

2,379 

2,955 

892 

749 

130 

27 


It is disturbing that as many as 796 hoys beloiv the 
age of fifteen were then being prepared for Matriculation 
and that 43 boys below the age of fifteen were enrolled in 
the first Intermediate class. Again, 149 hoys below the age 
of eighteen Avere being prepared for a degree in the first 
year, and 28 boys in the second year of the course. Even 


♦Pages 4 and 6. 
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more remarkable is the fact that a boy, not twelve years 
-of age, was being prepared for Matriculation ; that a boy, not 
fifteen years of age, had reached the degree stage ; further, 
that a boy, not eighteen years of age, was possibly en- 
rolled in a post-graduate class. 

Recent improvements in high schools have accentuated 
their difficulties by causing an even earlier withdrawal of the 
more competent pupils. The suggestions for further improve- 
ment which have been made by some witnesses would pro- 
vide only a partial and even an embarrassing solution of 
the problem, which is to create an institution with unity 
of aim, including as its pupils boys of approximately the same 
age and inspired by the same objective. 

27. The high schools suffer not only from multiplicity 
*>f aims but also from discontinuity in their teaching, as 
Mr. J. Leitch Wilson observes : 

“ The average age of Matriculation candidates m the Arabala 
division is about seventeen, and in more advanced divi- 
sions probably less Let us see wliat U19 educational 
career of such candidates has been. They have p assed 
through the primary course of four yeais. English is 
added at the lower middle stage, at which stage many 
boys also change their vernacular Aftor two years 
comes the upper middle stage, when a classical langu- 
age and elementary science are added. After two 
years comes the high depaitment, whero again boys 
change their couise of studies In other woids, candi- 
dates for Matuculation have studied English, Mathe- 
matics and Geneial Knowledge for six years, but all 
other subjects may have been changed every two 

years The present system is conspicuous for its 

complexity and lack of continuity ” 

, Mr.j A. C. 0. Hervey, Principal, Government College, 
liudbiapa, has written : 

These fatal defects can be remedied by two sim ple reforms. 
One is the complete elimination of all ovei -lapping of 
courses as regards secondary and umveisity institutions. 
The particular stage of geneial education should be 
taken either in a school or m an intermediate or junior 
college or in a genuine university, or university college. 

In no circumstances should the student have the choice 
of , taking any stage in totally different grades of institu- 
tion. The other reform is that these courses should he 
longer than at present, m no case less than three years, 
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and there should be no public examination or break of 
any kind m the middle of any of them. Our general 
educational couise should not be an obstacle face in which 
failure to' negotiate an obstacle at brief intervals 
entails disqualification. At present students are com* 
pelled to concentrate so much and so continuously on 
negotiating these obstacles that little time or energy is 
left for education ’ ’ 

The “ obstacle race ” is rendered even moie difficult 
by the fact that after the change of the medium of instruction 
from the vernacular to English at Class IX, much of the work 
which has been learned through the medium of the vernacu- 
lar has to be revised through the English medium. 

28. We are thus led to a consideration of the Inter - 
mediate colleges which have recently been started m the 
Punjab. These colleges are divided into three main groups. 
The first includes the nine Government colleges which, 
with the exception of Multan, compuse the two Intermediate 
and the two high classes. The second group includes the two 
European institutions, the Lawrence College at Ghoragall 
and the Bishop Cotton School, Simla, neither of which we 
have been able to visit. The third group includes the six 
colleges under private management. 

We give below the enrolment in each of these colleges : 


1 . 

(i) Government. 

Multan College, Multan 

Students. 

288 

2. 

Government Intermediate Col- 



lege, Lyallpur . . . . 

867 

8. 

Government Intermediate Col- 



lege, Jhang 

210 

4. 

Government Intermediate Col- 



lege, Dharamsala 

92 

5. 

Government Intermediate Col- 



lege, Bohtak 

160 

6 

Government Intermediate Col- 



lege, Hoshiarpur 

206 

7. 

Government Intermediate Col- 



lege, Gujrat 

246 

8. 

Government Intermediate Col- 



lege, Pasrur .. .. 

210 

9. 

Government Intermediate Col- 



lege, Campbellpur 

196 
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(n) European. 


1 . 

Lawrence College, Ghoragah . . 

323 

2. 

Bishop Cotton School, Simla .. 

9 


(tit) Private. 


1 . 

Hindu Sabba College, Amritsar 

651 

2. 

D. M College, Moga 

272 

3. 

D, A.-V. College, Hoshiarpur 

304 

4. 

D. A -Y. College, Rawalpindi 

449 

5. 

Kbalsa College, Lyallpur 

270 

6. 

Khalsa College, Gujranwala 

245 


29. The aim of the Government colleges has been to 
provide suitable training for boys between the ages of about 
fourteen and eighteen m separate self contained institu- 
tions in the vicinity of their homes and free from the tempta- 
tions of a large city. The teaching was therefore to be 
conducted by school rather than college methods, and for this 
purpose provision was made for a number of school classes 
with about forty students in each. It was hoped that faci- 
lities of this kind would be widely appreciated, and that, as a 
result, the serious congestion of young students m the Lahore 
colleges would be relieved 

We have visited the colleges at Hoshiarpur, Oampbeli- 
pur and Lyallpur, and two of our number visited the college 
at Gujrat. In each case the buildings are mo3t suitable and 
the spacious playing fields give ample provision for healthy 
exercise. The staffs are generally satisfactory in quality as 
well as m quantity. - 

30. It is all the more disappointing therefore, especially 
in view of the congestion in the Lahore colleges, that these 
colleges have not received adequate support, and that many 
of them are half full. 

Some witnesses have tried to explain this disappointing 
state of affairs by pointing out that many members of the 
staffs, though men of good qualifications, are deficient in 
teaching capacity and therefore adopt the methods of a 
•college instead of those of a school. As Mr. Sri Kishan, who 
has served as Principal first of Gujrat College and is now 
Principal of Dharmsala College, has observed, “ a lecture at 
the Intermediate stage is not -a suitable form of instruction 
for boys, who need far more the benefits of class discipline 
and of class teaching.” The Education Department is of the 
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same opinion, and has made arrangements for some of these 
men to receive a eourse of train 1 ng at the Central Training 
College. 

It is probable also that the scale of fees, which is con- 
siderably higher than those levied m privately managed 
institutions, is to some extent responsible for the comparative 
unpopularity of these colleges. 

31. These handicaps by themselves are not sufficient 
to account for the small enrolment of these co 'leges ; we 
must go deeper to discover the root of the trouble. Mr. 
Sri Kishan has written that — 

“ The scheme of the Intermediate College of the four-year type 
is ail excellent one ... It is intended for the boy 
who will join Class TX and will thus he able to reap the 
full benefit of tho oonise. He has the opportunity of 
coming in contact with teachers of high qualifications ; 
he can take Ins exercise regulaily m extensive playing 
fields , he can work m a well-equipped laboratory fitted 
with gas and water and good apparatus ; he has access 
to a well-stocked library and reading-room. If he is a 
boaider, he lives m a sanitaiy hostel and learns to hold 
his own with his fellow-boarders. In short, he can re- 
ceive his high school education in very favourable 
circumstances. 

But it is a matter for deep regret that, mainly through the self- 
ishness of the local non-Government schools, the Govern- 
ment intermediate colleges have never had a fair chance 
of success so far as Classes IX and X are concerned. . . . 
Many of the colleges aie therefore compelled to admit 
only those boys whom the local schools do not want 
or cannot retain This unsatisfactory recruitment 
leads to poor results in Matnculation, and these react 
unfavourably on future recruitment. The colleges have 
thus been struggling in a vicious eircls, and it is difficult 
to see the remedy, except by a complete overhaul of the 
system which permits this unhappy competition. . . . 
In many places there is a regular system of touting for 
boys.” 

32. We have heard from other witnesses that there 
is much undesirable canvassing for pupils, but we have some 
sympathy with the authorities of schools who desire to retain 
their more competent pupils until the end of the high school 
course. Mr. A. 0. C. Hervey, Principal, Government College, 
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Ludhiana, has given more cogent reasons for the comparative 
failure of the Government Intermediate colleges : 

“ At Ludhiana, vo havo never been allowed . ■ .u is (duality 
as a single crmpude . 1 '} ha'inouiously working organis- 
ation. As an coHest, we were m the im- 

possible pobiti .n of being cxpocd ad to he a four-year in- 
stitution, but al the »ame time to take m en masse the 
matrioulatos of all the other schools m the virimty at a 
point hah-wav though what, should have been one com- 
plete com so. This radical defeet has by no means been 
lemoved by our transformation into a degree college. 
Inteimodiute students am school-hoys rather than uni- 
versity students, and we aie still obliged to dnve an ill- 
assorted team.” 

33. We also visited the I). M College, Moga (which 

includes only the two Intermediate classes), the D. A.-V. 
college at Rawalpindi and Hoshiarpur, and the G. N. 
Khalsa College at Gujranwala. These colleges differ very 
vitally both in aim and in methods from the Government 
colleges and are poorly staffed and equipped. With the 
possible exception of the G. N. Khalsa College, Gujranwala, 
and perhaps of the D. M. College, Moga, the buildings are 
inadequate for the number of students to be accommodated. 
Both the D. A.-V. colleges are defective in all essential res- 
pects : the buildings are too small and are unsuitable 
in plan and equipment ; their playing fields are utterly 
insufficient. The staffs of these colleger are too small, 
■while the scales of ■-a lam ; and conditions <>; service are not 
such as to ul tract ui 1 em, good mem n 'h is serious over- 
crowding in the lectuie lu^rr's r;n* d rucaon is given 
almost entirely by mean* • l n,...,. 1 , k;> , * 1 , consequence, 

these colleges have made no ctaiu.lhu.iuii low.ads solving 
the problem of better teaching for the Intermediate classes. 
All that they have done is to extend the system of mass 
lecturing from the Intermediate to the Matriculations clases, 
instead of providing a judicious transition of teaching methods 
as the boys advance. 

34. In the same way that the Ministry of Educatio 11 
has striven by means of intermediate colleges to make 
suitable provision for those who desire to pursue a university 
career, tho Ministry of Industries has tried by means of 
industrial and craft schools to make provision for those 
whose bent is not in the direction of university studies 
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We have not received much evidence in respect to 
these schools, and we have visited only a few of them. We 
were favourably impressed by the Woodwork Institute at 
Jullundur, but were disappointed by being informed that, 
in addition to free education, stipends would be necessary 
in order to encourage more boys to attend institutions of this 
excellent type. In the industrial school m the sam? town 
about half the pupils’ time is devoted to the study of general 
subjects throughout the course 

The following passage from the report of the Hartog 
Oommitlee* is therefore pertinent to this problem : 

“ If is the exception lather than the nile to find in India an edu- 
cational system m winch the industrial and the ordinary 
schools aie regarded as complementary to each other. 
All pupils, whatever be then aim of life, should first re- 
ceive general education, but. it should be open to boys 
at some suitable stage m tho subsequent course to branch 
oft to craft schools or to vocational classes. We are 
told that the industrial schools are not widely appreci- 
ated at present, but we are hopeful that. i£ once industrial 
training is given its proper place m the higher stagea of 
the educational system, many of the boys who now waste 
time and money m a secondary school will be diverted 
to more fruitful forms of education and occupation.” 

35. The following figures, which have been taken from 
the Punjab Education Eeport for 1980-31, are very signifi- 
cant, showing not merely that the industrial schools have 
failed to attract a very large number of boys who have no 
bent for a literary form of education, but also that the 
progress of the high schools is retarded by their presence : 


Ages. 


Class IX. 

Class X. 

16—17 


3,844 


17—18 


2,879 

2,955 

18—19 


1,898 

2,297 

19—20 


.. 565 

1,443 

Over 20 


828 

850 


Total 

8,509 

7,545 


* Page 111. 
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According to these figures, 6,876, that is, almost 22 per 
cent, of the total enrolment of 31,457 in Classes IX and X, 
were unable even to appear for the Matriculation before they 
were eighteen years of age, and 10 per cent, of them were un- 
able to appear before the age of nineteen. With these figures 
before us, it is not possible to accuse the Hartog Committee 
of exaggeration when they urged that these boys were wast- 
ing their own time and other people’s money. Indeed, the 
diversion of these boys at an earlier stage to vocational 
training or practical occupations is the process on which all 
reform of higher education should turn. 

(w) Proposals for reform. 

36. There is a widespread demand for drastic reform 
in the secondary system. The Ahmadiyya deputation have 
observed that — 

“ no university reform is possible without reforming and im- 
proving the primary and secondary systems of education 
If the University is to function well and avoid waste 
of time and energy, it must be fed by an efficient and well 
organised system of primary and secondary schools.” 

Dr. Khalifa Shuja-ud-din has urged that — 

“ a thorough re-organisation is the pressing need of the hour, 
and no advance is possible without a radical change in 
the educational system and ideals.” 

Malik Barkat All writes : 

“ The present system of higher education needs remodelling. 
There is an inveterate tendency blindly to join colleges 
in utter disregard of intellectual fitness, and many a 
young man, whose education should really terminate 
at the secondary stage, finds himself drivon by this blind 
tendency to the college where he should never be. 

The reason why this tendency has come mto existence is 
that the secondary stage is too weak to permit parents 
to let their children stay there. In order to cheek this 
tendency, which leads to great waste of energy, it is neces- 
sary that the secondary stage of education should be 
consideiablv broadened and strengthened. Higher educa- 
tion is meant for the select few, and the interests 
of the country demand that the present rush for higher 
education, resulting in terrible unemployment and 
dissatisfaction, should cease.” 
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Khan Bahadur Sheikh Din Muhammad, M. L. 0., sup- 
ports this view : 

“ The remedy is not far to seek, Beform school education, 
adjust it properly to higher education, reduce the burden 
that now weighs heavy on the intellect of a student, 
try to Indianise university education, popularise the 
classical languages of the country, patronise its ver- 
naculars, and you will create a real thirst for knowledge 
among the students and succeed in meeting the real needs 
of the country.” 

Mr. G. 0. Chatterji maintains that — 

“ the worst feature of oui present system is the lack of a 
proper standard of secondaty education. So long as 
this is not impioved, no scheme of Univeisity leform is 
likely to be of any use. ’’ 

37. The Haitog Committee* suggested the general 
directions in which a reconstruction of secondary education 
might he attempted : 

“ We think that a large number of the pupils m high schools 
would benefit more by being in schools of another type. 

Two kinds of remedy suggest themselves — 

(1) The retention m the middle vernacular schools o 

more of the boys intended for rural pursuits 
accompanied by the introduction of a more 
diversified curriculum in those schools ; 

(2) The diversion of more boys to industrial and com- 

mercial careers at the end of the middle stage, 
foi which provision should be made by alterna- 
tive courses m that stage, preparatory to special 
instruction in technical and industrial schools.” 

The Ahmadiya deputation have advocated a remodel- 
ling. 

“ of the various courses of study on such lines as to leave 
plenty of possibilities for the boys to branch off into luc- 
rative walks of life at different stages of their educa- 
tion.” 

Hakim Ahmed Shujaa urges that — • 

“ no enquiry into the Punjab University administration or 
courses of study can result m any good unless the founda- 
tions of the University are substantially altered. To 
achieve this object the Committee will not only have to 
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examine the degree colleges, but will have to go to the 
intermediate colleges and thence to the secondary schools 
and the primary schools.” 

There is in fact almost complete unanimity among our 
itnesses in respect to this suggestion. 

38. The Director of Public Instruction, m consultation 
ith some of his colleagues in the Education Department, 
is offered detailed proposals for reconstruction : 

“ In reconstructing the educational system, we must bear in 
mmd the distinction between the vernacular and the 
Anglo-vernacular ladders It is the duty of the State to 
provide piimarv elementary education in the vernacular 
foi its future citizens. It is not necessarily the duty 
of the State to provide cheap secondary education lead- 
ing to the University. Boys entering the Anglo-vernacu- 
lar schools should be such as can pay foi it 01 else earn 
it by their brains. This lattei condition mvolves a more 
generous scholarship system than exists at present.” 

The Director then proposed an amalgamation of the 
sver and upper middle schools into au eight or a nine-class 
hool including primary classes, after which an examination 
>uld be taken leading to education of different types : 

“ My colleagues and I have not decided whether this new type 
of middle school should include eight or nine classes. 
The latter alternative would piovide an additional year 
of schooling for the villager who takes the vernacular 
course. This would enlarge his mental equipment and 
would improve the qualifications of vernacular teachers. 
On the other hand, a school of eight classes would lower 
the age for tho parting of the ways by a year, and would 
be an advantage for those who desired vocational train- 
ing. 

We aie opposed to the oveilappmg m the present classification. 
The pie-Umversity institution, which should follow the 
completion of the reconst] ucted middle course, should he 
a distinct and separate unit. There should be no other 
type of institution which includes both the middle and 
the pre-Univezsity classes. 

Another impoitant question is the stage at which English should 
be taught as a subject. The later its introduction, 
the easier will it be to safeguard the interest of boys from 
vernacular schools who desire to enter an anglo-veinacu- 
lar school without having to join the special classes for 
learning English. . . . Moreover, the postponement of 
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English teaching would give the boys more time for learn 
mg the vernaculars.” 

39. Lala Chelan Anand, Principal, Government Inter 
mediate College, Lyallpur, has suggested that “ the Inter 
mediate should be so modified as to serve as a really effectiv< 
preparatory course, both for professional careers and fo; 
university studies.” He advocates 

“ the cutting down of the school course to nine years and utilis 
ing the year gamed for intermediate work. By thii 
means, the student will be placed during the period o; 
his adolescence in a more intellectual atmosphere under a 
superior staff in an institution which will afford bettei 
facilities for the development of his mental and physica 
powers. The Intermediate, thus modified, will alsc 
ensuie a gradual ti ansi lion fiom the lesson method o 
instruction of the school classes to the lectuie method it 
the degiee classes . It may be argued that tht 
1 eduction of the peuod of studies m the school classe; 
will lower the standard, but this should be compensate! 
by substituting the vernacular for English as the medium 
of instruction and by revising the middle and higl 
courses so as to eliminate the present duplication of worl 
in several subjects ” 

40. Mr. Madan Gopal Singh has made similar proposals 
though different in certain details, whereby the system o 
school education should be remodelled m order 

“ to eliminate that large body of students who come to th' 
University, either with the avowed obj’ect of quahfyinf 
for * service ’ (as distinguished from those who are quaii 
fying for the liberal professions), or who do not knou 
at all why they are at the University.” 

On the assumption that many boys ,l are too old when thej 
pass Matriculation, ” Mr. Madan Gopal Smgh proposed 
that a public examination should be held at the end oi 
Class IX, which would mark the completion of the secondary 
stage. This innovation would be “ in keeping with th< 
general feeling that boys and girls should be free to leavi 
school earlier m order to do their apprenticeship to a tradi 
or business.” 

41. Mr. G. C Chatterji has made similar proposals. Hi 
has first emphasised the need of radical reform : 

“No radical or useful reform of the university system is possibl 
without overhauling the whole educational system 
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Such a reform is long overdue The system arose under 
conditions which have totally changed, and has outlived 
its utility. It arose out of the need of the British Admi- 
nistration for the services of clerks, and even this object 
is carried out most unsatisfactorily. The Punjab is now 
becoming a self-governing democracy ; and it is not sur- 
prising that a system which was designed to turn out office 
clerks has failed completely to turn out successful 
citizens ” 

He then offers definite proposals for the reconstruc- 
tion of the school system ■ 

“ The first stage of education should be the elementaiy stage 
with four classes, which would be available for the whole 
population and would enable them to discharge then 
civic duties with intelligence. . . . 

The second stage might he called the secondary stage and would 
include five classes Its completion would roughly cor- 
respond with the present Matriculation, though in prac- 
tice it would be shorter by one year. The medium of 
instruction would be the vernacular with English as a 
second language. At the end of this stage there would 
be two outlets, the one towards technical and vocational 
courses and the other towaids a higher stage of literary 
education. The completion of this stage would he marked 
by a public examination. 

The third stage would be one of three yeais and would lead to 
the Matriculation which would leplace the present 
Intermediate. The course would be one of a liberal and 
geneial type, and the medium of instruction would be 
English. Apart from the English language and the ver- 
nacular which would be compulsory, there would be 
a liberal choice of optional subjects. . . . Edu- 
cation would be imparted by instructional rather than 
by lecturing methods. The instruction both in the English 
language as well as in other subjects should reach a 
higher degree of efficiency than is now attained by those 
who now pass the Intermediate examination.” 

42. These reformers have been guided mainly by the 
following principles : 

(a) The Intermediate classes should he removed from the juris- 

diction of the University and he replaced hy a more 
efficient scheme of school teaching. 

(b) The school course should be divided into a number of 

separate stages, each complete in itself and with a clearly 
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defined objective ; and there should be no overlapping 
between them. 

■(c) Arrangements should be made for boys to be released at 
an earher age from a purely literary form of education, 
and facilities should be provided at this point for voea- 
cational training in separate institutions. 

(d) Those boys who are competent and eager to enter a uni- 

versity should first undergo a course designed for that 
purpose in separate mstititutions. 

(e) The strain imposed by the present system of biennial 

examinations should be relieved, and an examination 
should be held only at the end of a definite stage of edu- 
cation. 

( f) The courses should be so designed as to encourage a con- 

tinuous course of study and to discourage frequent 
changes in subjects and the selection of unsuitable com- 
binations of subjects. 

(g) The touching of the vernaculars should be improved. 

(h) The use of the tei nncular medium should he extended. 

48. One of the many advantages which should result 
from a reconstruction of this kind would be to adjust voca- 
tional training in a suitable manner and in the proper place 
m the general scheme of education. As the Jiartog Com- 
mittee observed, general and vocational education would 
become complementary instead of antagonistic to each 
other. 

Some witnesses, however, have advocated different 
arrangements for the extension of vocational education. 
Professor Carter Speers, of Forman Christian College, 
Lahore, has criticised the University because it has “ failed 
to provide any but the most limited facilities for vocational 
training.” Professor Devi Dyal of D. A.-Y. College has 
also referred to the proposal, now under consideration 
by the University, that the following should be introduced 
into the Intermediate course as elective subjects : 

(a) Electrical mstiuction and repairs ; 

(i b ) Motor car repairing ; 

(ft) Horticulture; 

(d) Taxidermy ; 

(e) Chemical industries ; 

(f) Photography ; and 

(g) Toilet materials. 

In the opinion of Professor Devi Dyal, the introduction 
■of these subjects will serve to reduce unemployment. “ As 



soon as, the financial conditions improve, the University and 
Government should make combined efforts for the establish- 
ment of a polytechnic.” 

Our witnesses are unanimous that more extensive 
facilities should be made available for vocational training, 
but many are doubtful whether a university is the proper 
agency for providing such facilities. Moreover, their 
introduction in separate colleges -would be very expensive, 
and -would not conduce to efficiency. It is also doubtful 
whether a few hours’ training m the week alongside of the 
study of liteiaiy subjects would be of much practical value. 
Such a scheme is calculated to deteat the very object 
which it sets out to achieve, as the longer the boys remain 
in a literary institution and spend most of their time in 
literary studies, the less likely will they be to take up practical 
occupations m life. 

We give below the opinions of Dr. 11 B. Dunmcliff : 

“ I am opposed to tho introduction of vocational subjects at any 
stage of Umveisity education. Such corn ses are suitable 
for a polytechnic or Technical Institute, and the province 
is in definite need of such an institution. While there 
seems to he no prospect of the Department of Industries 
making provision for such courses of tiammp, I do not 
think that it is the duty of the University to depart from 
its noimal functions to supply the want. Such vocational 
couiees cannot provide accurate training in the theory 
of the processes of which they teach the practice, and 
they will turn out tradesmen not professional men. To 
my mind, the replacement of one of the exact sciences 
or an Arts subject by a vocational subject is retrogressive. 

Inteimediate colleges already try to teach too many subjects,, 
and the introduction of new combinations increases 
cost of staff (and consequently fees) and involves compli- 
cations m time-table which are very nearly insuperable.” 

Vocational training will be more successful if it is properly 
adapted to the scheme of school education in the manner 
suggested by tho other witnesses whom we have already 
quoted. 

44. Many of these witnesses have also suggested that 
the reconstructed scheme of pre-university teaching, along 
with the examination held at the end of Class IX, should 
be placed under a special Board constituted for the purpose. 
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The Board of High School and Intermediate Education in 
the United Provinces has been referred to in this connexion. 
This Board was constituted by means of legislation and 
includes representatives of the universities in that province. 
Its mam functions are to arrange the several courses, to 
conduct the examinations, to recognise institutions and 
provide for their inspection. 

We have been informed that the Board, as a piece of 
administrative machinery, has achieved a large measure of 
success, and that its several functions are carried out with 
impartiality and efficiency. The main difficulty in the United 
Provinces, however, is that owing to shortage of money it 
has not yet become possible to provide separate institutions, 
properly devised and equipped for the pre -university course. 

Another difficulty winch arises m the United Provinces 
is that the High School examination is held within two 
years of the Intermediate examination. As a lesult, the 
pre-university course is too short, and diversion into voca- 
tional channels is attempted too late. Our witnesses have — 
rightly, we think — recommended that the first public examina- 
tion should be held at the end of Class VIII or Class IX, so 
as to enable boys to take up vocational training at an earlier 
age and also to provide for a longer pre-umversity course. 

45. Borne witnesses have also suggested that a few 
secondary schools of a better type and on somewhat 
similar lines to the Public Schools in England should be 
instituted in the Punjab. 

Mr. P. L. Brayne has written : 

“ There is a very strong feeling that there should be schools 
available for what is euphemistically described as the 
ruling class or the officer class. However we describe 
them, there is a large number of people whose children, 
when they grow up, will not compete for petty jobs, but 
will eithor compete for high offices m the public services 
or will be responsible for large estates or large businesses 
or will go into public life These boys require training 
in leadership and organisation. Their parents have the 
means, if schools were available, to pay a fair sum for 
the education of their children on definitely more expen- 
sive lines chan can he afforded for the children of the 
less well-to-do. The provision of such schools should be 
encouraged.” 
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There is undoubtedly a danger in attempting to trans- 
plant institutions with traditions deeply rooted in the past 
from another country with its different conditions of life 
and society, but there is good reason to anticipate that a 
few schools of a better type and with comparatively high 
fees would be much appreciated in the Punjab. 

It therefore seems necessary that in any scheme of 
reconstruction there should be a certain degree of flexibility 
in order to include schools of this or other types, without 
cramping their scope and individuality. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Colleges of the University. 

We have already referred very briefly to recent attempts 
to transform the University from a body which prescribes 
curricula and conducts examinations into a teaching institu- 
tion. Elsewhere in this report we shall examine in detail 
the method which has been employed in this process. At 
this point we are concerned with the difficulties which have 
confronted the University m these attempts. 

2. The examining university has been subjected to 
much criticism m India and elsewhere. For example, the 
Haldane Commission have concluded : 

■‘We are convinced that it is not possible to organise a great 
university meiely by giving a number of independent 
in stitutions with different aims and diffeient standards 
a formal connexion with a central degree — 'giving body, 
which has practically no control beyond the approval of 
syllabuses for degree courses, the recognition of indivi- 
dual teachers and the conduct of degree examinations 
. . . We agree . that the power to control teach- 
ing is of more impoitance than the power to test it by 
granting degrees ; and that it is not possible ... for 
the greater teaching agencies of the metropolis to be 
brought (without interferin' with their independence) into 
true academical relations, upon proper terms, with the 
one existing university Almost every indep- 

endent institution .... pursues its own independent 
policy, and the evidence put before us by the authori- 
ties of the unrncoi porated schools affoids lepeated confir- 
mation of this view ”* 

Thus, in the opinion of the Haldane Commission, the 
two great obstacles to transforming the University of London 
into a teaching institution were the great diversity m the aims 
and methods of the several colleges and their almost complete 
independence of each other and particularly of the Universi- 
ty. These observations apply with at least equal force to 
the Punjab University, 

In this chapter, we shall discuss the wide diversity of the 
colleges, their present condition and the measure of control 
■exercised over them by the University. 

♦Page 17. 
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(i) Diversity of the Colleges. 

8. There are fifty-one colleges affiliated to the Universi- 
ty. The difficulty lies not merely in the large number of in- 
stitutions which the University has to supervise, but even 
more in the great variety in their aims and standards. The 
task of welding them into a teaching university must 
indeed be vast. 

4. There are, first, the colleges of the University itself. 
Oriental College, Law College and the recently constitut- 
ed Bailey College of Commerce — all of which are main- 
tained dneetly by the University and are in fact incor- 
porated colleges. Owing to a flaw in the Indian Universities 
Act of 1904, the University is bound to apply its rules of 
affiliation even to these colleges. It is therefore placed m a 
dilemma between the charge of favouring its own colleges or, 
through fear of that charge, of exacting from them a stricter 
observance of the mles than it does from other colleges. 

5. Next, theie are the professional colleges of Medicine, 
Teaching, Engineering and Agriculture. The control of the 
University is weakened by the fact that these colleges are 
closely linked with the policy and requirements of a parti- 
cular Department of Government; they are controlled by 
the Head of that Department, and they are staffed by officers 
of the Government, who may be transferred to other duties 
at short notice and without any reference to the University. 
A ciucial situation would aiise if, for the purpose of enforc- 
ing compliance with the regulations, the University found, 
itself compelled to recommend disaffiliation of one of these 
colleges and thus to deny students the opportunity of 
graduating in their professions ; but m the last resort what 
other course is open to the University ? 

6. The Arts colleges are controlled in some cases, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by powerful religious and communal 
organizations, and in other cases by Government itself. 
Control by the University over these colleges must be 
difficult. 

Some of these colleges are located m close proximity to 
the University, others are hundreds of miles away. Their 
teachers in some cases have only rare opportunities of visiting 
Lahore, while their students may not even have seen the 
headquarters of the University 
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There are wide differences of scope and efficiency among 
these colleges. The Lahore colleges, among themselves, pro- 
vide the major part of the post-graduate teaching, and their 
staffs are therefore able to take a prominent place in the 
councils of the University. Some other colleges provide no 
teaching beyond the Pass courses, and their staffs are not 
adequately represented on any of the University bodies. 
The Intermediate colleges make no attempt to give univer- 
sity teaching ; indeed, they are not colleges at all, but 
rather schools with the laudable object of providing a good 
school education for boys up to the age of eighteen. 

7. Most of the girls reading in the University are en- 
rolled m the two women’s colleges in Lahore or in the new 
Stratford Intermediate College for Women at Amritsar 
maintained by Government, but some have joined men’s 
colleges — anothei complication. The questions arise whether 
the same mles ot affiliation are equally suitable to men’s and 
women’s colleges and whether special courses or variations 
from ihe ordinary courses should be allowed for women 
candidates. 

8. An additional complication is caused by the existence 
of a number of colleges within the territorial jurisdiction of 
the Punjab University, but beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Punjab Government. There is comparatively easy access 
between the Punjab University and the Punjab Government, 
but communications between an Indian State, the North- 
West Frontier Province or Baluchistan and the University 
may be not merely difficult but also delicate .Relations with 
the North-West Frontier have been further complicated by 
its transformation into a Governor’s Province, with a 
Minister for Education who is responsible to the Legislature, 

We shall now discuss the condition of these different 
types of colleges, but shall reserve discussion of the women’s 
colleges until a later chapter. 

(ii) The Incorporated Golleges. 

9. Three colleges, namely, Oriental College, Law 
College and Hailey College of Commerce, must be distin- 
guished. from the others by the fact that they are not merely 
affiliated, but are incorporated in and maintained by the 
University. Again, one of the three — Oriental College — 
is an institution of pure learning, whole the other two are 
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maintained, in order to provide professional training. Law 
College is financially self-supporting ; the other two are 
maintained only with the assistance of large grants from 
Government. 

10. Oriental College is older than the University, 
having been established m 1870 by the Senate of Punjab 
University College on the basis of an older Oriental School. 
It was incorporated m Punjab University in 1882 and has 
occupied a peculiar position, forming originally an oriental 
wmg preparing students for degrees m Oriental Learning and 
for a series of titles parallel to the various degrees conferred 
by the western wing of the University. During the past half- 
century, however, the modern side of the University, organised 
on the western model, has inevitably far outstripped the 
growth of Oriental College, which has stood primarily for 
the maintenance of the traditional learning in classical 
oriental languages. At the same time m Oriental 
College itself there has been a development m the higher 
Arts courses of the modern critical study of the classical 
languages. Professorships have been instituted in Arabic, 
Sanskrit and Persian, mainly m Ibe first instance for the 
purpose of encouraging research, though the incumbents 
now do a good deal of teaching ui co-operation with other 
colleges. More recently lectureships have been instituted 
in the three modern Indian languages of the Province. These 
lecturers are chiefly occupied m research work, as at present 
there is no advanced teaelimg of these languages in the 
Faculty of Arts, and few students take the titles courses in the 
vernaculars. 

A considerable amount of work has been done by the 
staff and by post-graduate students, the quality of which has 
been appreciated not only in India, but also m other coun- 
tries. Reference may he made to the Punjab University 
Oriental Publications Series and to numerous scholarly 
contributions to the Oriental College magazine. 

In the wide range of Sanskrit studies emphasis has 
been laid on Vedic literature, so often neglected m India, 
on linguistic history and on epigraphy. It has been found 
possible m connexion with M. A. Sanskrit teaching to inculcate 
something of the general principles of linguistics (including 
phonetics) with special reference to the Indo-Aryan languages 
of India. This training has led several graduates to make 
detailed scientific studies of their own language or dialect. 
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An introduction to research methods is provided as part of the 
M. A. course. 

Arabic and Persian form separate University Depart- 
ments, but in the college they are grouped closely together, 
and with them is associated the lectureship m Urdu. If 
there has been a definite bias m these subjects, it has been 
towards history and biography. 

The lecturer m Hindi is a linguist trained m London 
as well as in Lahore. He is engaged on an Historical Gra mmar 
of Hindi. The work of the lecturer in Punjabi (with that 
of his colleague in Urdu) is on the history of literature. 

All this research work has been greatly facilitated 
by the considerable number of manuscripts collected for 
the University Library during the last twenty years. [Report- 
ing on manuscripts offered to the Library is a regular duty 
of the college staff, several members of which have shown 
enterprise in the discovery of new material. 

The total number of students enrolled in the college 
is 280. They are distributed as follows : — 


Name of olass 


Number 

of 

students 


Remarks. 


M.A. Sanskrit, VI Year 
M.A. Sanskrit, V Year 
M.A. Arabic, VI Year 
M.A Arabic, V Year 
M A Persian, VI Year 
M.A Persian, V Year 
Shastn, II Year 
Shastri, I Year 
Visharda, II Year 
Vishaida, I Year 
Maulvi Pazil, II Year 
Maulvi Pazil, I Year 
Maulvi Alim, II Year 
Maulvi Alim, I Year 
Munshi Pazil, II Year 
Munshi Pazil, I Year 
Munsbi Alim, II Year 
Munsbi Alim, I YeaT 
Gyaru, II Year 
Gyam, I Year 
Vidwan, II Year 
Vidwan, I Year 
Engbsh Class . 

P A English only 
Honours in Hindi Class 
Honours in Urdu Class 
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11. Consideration of the organisation and functions 
of Oriental College is involved in the larger consideration of 
oriental studies not only within the University, hut also 
in schools. 

The traditional learning is stall to some extent main- 
tained by traditional methods in madrassalis, maktabs, 
pathshalas and temples throughout the Province, and also 
by certain institutions — as at Qadian — vaguely associated 
with Oriental College, Lahore. A considerable number 
of candidates appear privately from such places for the 
Titles examinations conducted by the University. The 
number of students actually trained m the College lor these 
Titles is small. 

The classical languages — Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian — 
are taught in secondary schools and even to some extent m 
affiliated colleges by pandits, maulvis and munshis, who 
have received this traditional training and have obtained 
appropriate titles by examination. A special training class 
is normally held at the Central Training College, Lahore, 
for this type of teacher, hut has been temporarily suspended 
owing to the prevailing financial stringency. These teachers 
suffer from two drawbacks, which detract seriously from 
the effectiveness of their instruction. In the fiist place, 
they axe very ill-paid m comparison with many teachers 
of subjects organised by western methods. In the case of 
Government schools they are classified together with vernacu- 
lar teachers m a separate register and receive salaries far 
inferior to those paid to other teachers. In the second 
place, their knowledge is almost entirely confined to their 
traditional learning. They are lacking even m the rudi- 
ments of that gemual knowledge of other subjects, winch is 
essential to a modern teacher, and their methods of teaching 
aie at least archaic. Pew of these traditional teachers have 
sufficient knowledge of English to acquaint themselves 
with modern methods. Indeed, m a great many cases 
they are incapable of departing from their present outlook 
in any respect. 

12. It has been suggested that the efficiency of these 
title-holders might he improved for the purpose by com- 
bining their traditional training with some instruction in 
Oriental College m other subjects, including English, 
geography, history, arithmetic, modern philology and teach- 
ing methods. We are unable to support this suggestion. 
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It lias been represented tliat the belter plan would be to 
entrust much of the teaching of classical languages in schools 
to graduates who had received a modern education, had 
taken an Arts degree, including the classical language in 
question, and had received training, especially in that 
language, at Central Training College. Such men would 
be able to establish a contact with their pupils, which is 
scarcely possible lor the traditional teachers. 

13. Tins seems the most appiopnate point at which to 
discuss a somewhat allied problem, namely, the teaching 
of modern Indian languages, especially, of course, those 
spoken in the province of this University. 

Many witnesses have deplored the depressing treat* 
nient of these languages. In tin 1 Intermediate and 13. A. 
examinations they aie not included among the elective 
subjects, as is done m many other universities ; the only 
recognition ol them is m the fonn of an additional paper in 
an “ Indian vernacular recognised by the University.” A 
further handicap to the development of these languages 
is the insistence upon a study of a classical language m the 
Faculty of Arts at the Intermediate stage, even though it is 
not req raved throughout the school course. In order to 
elude this handicap candidates have resorted to the study 
of a scientific subject, for which m many cases they possess 
no desire or aptitude ; or else they have chosen a language, 
such as French, though its usefulness in India is almost 
as limited as the facility winch they gain in it. Women 
have been allowed to study a modern Indian language in 
place of a classical one. Why not men ? 

The development of modem Indian languages also 
suffers by their indifferent teaching m the schools. They 
are not taught, as are other subjects at least m the higher 
classes, by graduates who have been trained at Central 
Training College, but r-itlier by title-holders or by vernacular 
teachers, who axe of inferior qualifications and receive much 
smaller emoluments than graduate teachers. 

Witnesses have therefore suggested that modern Indian 
languages should be encouraged" m three ways, (i) They 
should be included as optional subjects m the Intermediate, 
B.A. and M.A. examinations ; (ii) Oriental classical languages 
should not be compulsory subjects in the Intermediate 
-examination ; and (Hi) as far as possible they should be 
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taught in the schools by trained graduate teachers, who 
have taken a particular language m then university and 
training examinations. 

14. A Law School was established m Lahore m 1870, at 
the same time as Oriental College, lor the ti dining oi mukhtars 
and pleaders. It became incorporated m the University m 
1882, and was converted mlo a college with a whole- time 
Principal and staff in 1909. 

The Law College prepaies students foi the degrees o! 
LL.B. and LL.M and for a Diploma m Conveyancing and 
Deed-writing. There are now 823 students m the college, 
distributed as follows : 

F E.L Class . .. .. ..495 

LLP. .. .. . 305 

LL M .. .. 4 

♦Diploma .. .. .. 19 

For their instruction tlieie are, m addition to the Princi- 
pal two permanent and one temporary full-time lecturers, 
besides fouiteen part-time lecturers. Instruction by 
part-time lecturers concludes at 10 a. m., but arrangements 
are being considered for the continuation of part-time teaching 
in the evening. 

The College is accommodated m a building wluoh faces 
the Senate Hall. It shares Maynard Hall with Oriental 
College. It also possesses a hostel which accommodates 
280 of its students It conducts a journal and moots for the 
practical education of students. 

The Syndicate manages the College by means of a 
sub-committee, consisting of the Yice-Chaneellor, the Dean 
(who is at present the Chief Justice of the High Court of 
Lahore), three elected members of the Faculty of Law and 
two members appointed by the Syndicate. 

15. One of the principal problems which Law College 
now presents is the largeness of its numbers, for the proper 
instruction of more than 800 students m the niceties of a 
wide range of complex subjects is bound, m any circumstances, 
to create difficulties in teaching and administration. 

The question of restricting admission at once arises, 
for it is generally recognised that the legal profession in 

♦This clasp dispersed foi examination on 31st January. 
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the Punjab, as elsewhere in India, is greatly overcrowded. 
This condition lias a two-fold evil effect It promotes 
litigiousness and, by acute competition among the less 
competent practitioners, it tends — except in the highest 
range — strongly to undermine the technical, civic and 
ethical standards of the profession. In view of the fact 
that Law College is the only institution m the Punjab 
authorised for the framing of legal practitioners, the obvious 
duty rests upon the authority which controls it to restrict 
admission by raising the necessary standaid, and so to 
improve the standards of teaching and examination within 
the College, that fewer graduates shah emerge, and that these 
shall be man who will steadily elevate tile technical and 
ethical level of then profession. 

As the Principal, Mr C. L. Auand, has pointed out in his 
evidence, a proposal to lestriet admission to the College is 
no! novel. In 1911 the Faculty of Law proposed to limit 
admission io 100 a year. In 1918 the Law College Sub- 
Committee lesolved, and the Syndicate approved, that not 
more than 325 students should be admitted to the first year 
class. In 1931 over 400 were admitted, and m 1982 over 
500. These disquieting numbers are due, less to any pecu- 
niary attractiveness of the profession, than to the prospect 
of unemployment which to-day confronts youthful graduates 
m Arts. They resort to the Law College primarily to avert 
for another year or two the bleak quest for a means of 
“ genteel ” livelihood. Not many of the graduates who now 
emerge intend to practise the profession. Indeed, the 
degree, LL.B., is becoming generally regarded as the usual 
appendage to the M. A. as a qualification for even subordmate 
administrative, educational or clerical posts. In itself 
this would not be a bacl thing, for a liberal legal training 
should enrich the conception of citizenship and both directly 
and indirectly improve the value of its possessor m any of 
these functions But we fear that in fact tins is not the 
result. 

In the College the classes are overcrowded ; the reality 
and effectiveness of teaching is sadly reduced by factory 
methods of mass-production ; m short, all the liberal values 
of legal education are destroyed. Tbe teachers are too few ; 
personal contact with students is well-nigh impossible ; the 
academic foundations of the study are neglected ; nothing 
is possible, except a hasty, diseursive survey of a long list 
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of technical subjects and an injunction to cram certain 
portions of ceitain text-books — or deleterious “ notes ” 
thereon — for an examination at the end of each of two 
years ; from which the survivors emerge with little except 
the degree, LL.B. 

The College Library is veiy inadequate, consisting of 
only 5,000 volumes, including 8,000 works of reference, for 
the use of over 800 students Not even a sufficient number of 
sets of Law Reports are available to ihem. The Hall of the 
College has been converted into a library room. 

The whole picture is depressing, especially when we 
reflect that the institution is now actually producing a net 
profit from the fees of students. 

Various steps seem to us highly advisable for the improve- 
ment of the College, which we shall enumerate in Chapter XI. 

16. The number of students now admitted to Law 
College is quite excessive in relation to the accommodation, 
the library and particularly the staff. If the scope of tho 
two-years’ curriculum for the LL.B. degree is considered m 
connexion with the teaching strength of tho college and the 
resources of the library, two improvements will appear to be 
obviously necessary. The number of whole-time specialist 
teachers and th9 amount of time devoted to teaching both 
need to be considerably increased, while the library requires to 
be greatly improved. The most obvious method to begin 
improvement of the teaching is to extend the duration of the 
course by a year. As the Principal points out, it was of 
three years’ duration from 1885 till 1908, when it was reduced 
to two years, probably to conform with the practice adopted 
by other Indian universities. But since then Calcutta 
University has felt compelled to extend the course to three 
years. The size of classes needs to he reduced and more real 
and intimate contact needs to he established between teachers 
and students. But these measures alone will not sufficiently 
improve the teaching. 

The Faculty of Law of a University is not intended 
merely to equip the largest possible number with the minimum 
requirements to enable them to practice. It is intended to 
give a sound academic training in those fundamental legal 
studies which form an important element in every advanced 
culture, and to contribute to their advancement. Juris- 
prudence, Comparative Law, Roman Law, the Constitu- 
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tional Law of England and India (including their evolution). 
International Law and Relations, Muhammadan and Hindu 
Law, Custom in India, and particularly in the Punjab : 
such Subjects possess great academic value, not limited to the 
immediate practical purposes of a professional law school, 
and should be made the foundation upon which the practical 
training of the lawyer should rest, while being equally 
available to students of other subjects, such as History and 
Political Science. It would be a great improvement if 
arrangements could be made for the effective teaching of 
these important subjects. 

We do not wish to reflect upon the competence of the 
numerous part-time teacheis now engaged m the College, 
but we aie. convinced that great improvement would lie 
effected li more distinguished exponents oi spetial branches 
of law could he brought into its teaching service for the 
delivery of a few weekly lecturers, or the conduct of tutoiial 
groups 

We are surprised to observe the lack of another advantage 
in the piesent system. The award of a certain number of 
scholarships for special meiit to junior students, and of 
senior studentships for the more advanced study of juiidicial 
subjects, paiticularly relating to India, would tend consider- 
ably to improve the status of the College. 

The establishment of "University Professorships or 
Readeiships in such subjects as Jurisprudence and Compara- 
tive Law, Constitutional Law of England and India and 
International Law, •would be of great value. Such Chairs, 
if established, would not only improve the teaching of the 
Law College, but would also enable it to contribute more 
effectively to the general development of the University, 
as their teaching would naturally become available to students 
in the Faculty of Arts. 

Finally, it appears to us somewhat strange that no 
member of the College staff is on the Board of Studies in 
Law. 

17. Hailey College oj Commerce, Lahore, was founded 
id 1927 by the munificence of the late Sir Ganga Bam, “ with 
a view of providing a sound commercial training to young 
men, who, possessing a good general education, wish to qualify 
themselves for positions in the higher branches of commercial 
life.” It is largely maintained by an annual grant from 
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Government to tlie University. It is well-equipped in respect 
of staff, college buildings, library, hostel and playing fields. 
It provides a course of three years’ training from the Inter- 
mediate standard in preparation for its degree examination, 
a system which we highly approve. It also prepares students 
for the Government Diploma in Accountancy. 

Since its institution it has enrolled 812 students and 
has produced 95 graduates. Its present enrolment is 180. 


and is distributed as follows • 

I Year . . . . . 80 

XI Year .. .. .. .. 22 

III Year . . , . . . . . 87 

I Year (Government Diploma in Accountancy) . . 20 
II Year (Government Diploma m Accountancy) . . 21 

Total .. 180 


The number of candidates seeking admission has steadily 
declined, but this is probably due to the present trade dep- 
ression, and also possibly to the somewhat extravagant 
hopes entertained by Ihe public about the possibilities of 
good employment for its graduates. It is satisfactory, 
however, that the more successful graduates have been 
absorbed mto business, and this affords good promise of its 
future usefulness m the sphere for which it is intended to 
provide trainmg. 

18. Though the institution is an incorporated College 
of the University, concerned with the practical application of 
economic principles, it is segregated from the University 
Department of Economics. This seems an unnecessary 
measure of duplication and is a striking example of the 
incoherence which we have observed hr the general policy 
of University development. 

(m) The Profesional Colleges 

19. The intimate bearing of the framing of teachers on 
the quality of instruction m schools and its consequent 
effect on the foundations of university education renders 
the Central Training College, Lahore, an institution of special 
importance to the University. It was founded m 1881, 
and is affiliated to the University, it is the only institution 
in the Province, which prepares candidates for the B. T. 
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degree ; but it has provided training for a very large per- 
centage of anglo-vemacular teachers in tne Punjab. 
During the present session, some of the untrained teachers in 
Intermediate colleges rave been sent for training — a welcome 
innovation. The staff of the college is adequate m quality 
as well as quantity, and the buildings and equipment are 
satisfactory. It is among the best training institutions in 
India Its practising school, the Central Model School, 

is well-organised, and reaches a high level of efficiency 

20. There are two courses of training for graduates ; 
(i) for the degree of Bachelor of Teaching, and (w) for the 
Senior Anglo-Vernacular Diploma awarded by the Educa- 
tion Department. The Principal has explained that, though 
B. T. candidates receive some practical training, the S. A. V. 
course ‘ lays more stress on the practical aspect of a teacher’s 
work.’ Though the minimum qualification for admission 
to both courses is a degree, many applications with the Master’s 
qualification have been admitted m recent years — a pleasing 
development. 

21. The Principal has represented the difficulty in 
making changes in the B. T. course : 

“ The matter is first raised at a moetmg of the Board of Studies 
If this body approves, the proposal is placed before the 
Arts Faculty, hut it may be referred back to the Board 
for reconsideration. The next step is to tho Syndicate, 
and finally to the Senate. . As an mteival of at 
least one year must elapse between the notification 
of the changes and the date of the examination in whieh 
they will take effect, it takes at least two years to make 
a change in the B. T couise even in the most favourable 
circumstances. In unfavourable circumstances the time 
seems unlimited.” 

22. Both the B. T. and B. A. V courses are oi one 
year, but this period is insufficient to ensure eithoi adequate 
practical training or the necessary knowledge of pedagogic 
theory. The Principal has written : 

“ The nominal length of the course is one year, though in 
practice it extends from the middle of September to 
the middle of June, — a period of about nine months. 
From this period has to be deducted the many holidays 
such as Dusehra, Christmas and Easter, whilst Ramzan 
often has an effect on the woik, when the period of fast 
falls within the college session 
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The period is too short for a post-graduate degree in Education. 
At present little but a nodding acquaintance can be made 
■with much of the theoretical -work, and the practical 
work is by no means as thorough as it might be.’’ 

The Principal recommends that the period be extended 
to two years. An additional advantage would be the 
greater opportunity of building up college traditions, as the 
second year students would provide greater continuity. 

23. The Principal has made interesting proposals for 
the institution of a degree higher than the B. T. : 

“ If the B. T. course is primarily organised to tram graduates 
to become competent teachers of the usual school subjects 
or assistant district inspectors, there should ho some 
facility to allow individual students who may he interest- 
ed in the academic side of education to take a degree 
in some brand i of theory. I support tho creation of a 
degree m education higher than the B. T., which should 
enable a student to take up research work on some 
approved topic. Bndi work might be carried out m any 
college under tho diroction of a professor, who was 
approved by the University for this particular purpose. 
Such a higher degree, however, should be open only to- 
those who possess the B T. degree ” 

A similar proposal was made b.y the Calcutta University 
Commission : 

“ Systematic study of educational questions is admittedly 
much needod in India at the present time. Far- 
reaching changes are apparently imminent, not least 
in the sphere of primary education, hut very little has 
been done to prepare for these changes by systematic 
enquiry or experiment. Yet the conditions are favour- 
able for setting such enquiries on foot and for instituting 
experiments m new methods of teaching and of school 
organisation.”* 

Provision has already been made for specialised research 
of this kind in Dacca and Andhra Universities. In both 
Universities, the degree is awarded on a thesis implying 
“ a distinctive contribution to the advancement of learning,” 
and is open to approved candidates two years after taking the 
earlier degree. 

24. The special Oriental Teachers’ Training Class has- 
been temporarily suspended, as the supply of these teachers 

♦Volume V, page 74. 
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has outrun the demand. We have discussed this form of 
training in paragraphs 11 — 13 of this Chapter. 

We shall consider the training of women graduates in a 
later chapter. 

25. The Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur, is one 
of the best equipped agricultural colleges in India. The 
main object of the college is — 

“ To give such a combined and systematised course of sciontific 
agriculture as will enable it to send out men who will be 
competent to fuither the piogress of agriculture on the 
most approved, economical and up-to-date lines, either 
as assistants in one or other of the branches of the 
Agricultural Department or as managers of their own or 
others’ estates.” 

The College, which teaches up to the B. Sc. and M. Sc. 
degree, is well-equipped and is situated m extensive and 
attractive grounds with an agricultural farm and other 
facilities. 

We have not made extensive investigations into the 
condition of this college, as the report of the Boyal Agricul- 
tural Commission was published only a few years ago ; 
and a further enquiry has recently been made by a special 
Retrenchment Committee, appointed by the Punjab Govern- 
ment. 

26. We are a little astonished that many of the major 
recommendations of the Royal Commission have not yet 
been carried into effect. For example, the Commission 
proposed that the Intermediate should be regarded as the 
qualification for admission to the College : 

“ We are strongly of opinion that it (the Intermediate Examina- 
tion in Science) should be made the qualification for 
admission to the fall course at all the colleges. We 
regard this as a very necessary step in the interests 
both of the student and of the college staff ; of the 
student as he cannot utilise the educational facilities 
provided for him to the best advantage without the 
grounding m Science which the Intermediate examination 
connotes, and of the College staff as these agricultural 
officers should not be distracted from their special work, 
by the task of teaching elementary science.”* 


♦Page 549. 
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The Special Retrenchment Committee, in support of 
this view, pointed out that in the Government Intermediate 
College, Lyallpur, there are admirable facilities for science 
teaching up to the Intermediate standard^ 

Dr. Lander, of the Agricultural College, has represented 
in his evidence before the Retrenchment Committee that 
by the admission of boys immediately after passing the 
Matriculation examination the work of the College is much 
handicapped by then lack of general knowledge, especially 
of English He contends that it is not the function of an 
agricultural college to concern itself with the elementary 
teaching of pure science. 

27. The Royal Commission on Agriculture also insisted 
on the combination of teaching and research m agricultural 
colleges * 

“ We have carefully considered the question whether it is 
desirable that the research activities of the agricultural 
colleges should he entirely divorced from the teaching 
work which is carried on at those institutions The 
scientific experts we examined were practically un- 
animous in holding that the combination of research 
and teaching, within reasonable limits, is beneficial 
both to resoarch workers and to teaclieis The research 
worker who undertakes a certain amount of teaching 
is compelled from tune to timo to review las subject 
as a whole, and is biouglit into contact with new ideas 
The teacher, by engaging in resea ich work, is also 
prevented from getting into a groove, is kept in touch 
with tho latest developments m his special branch of 
knowledge, and is enabled to retain a freshness of outlook 
which cannot fail to prove a sornce of inspiration to las 
pupils No hard and fast rule can be laid down as to 
the extent to which lesearch workers should undertake 
teaching or as to the tune which tho teaclioi should devote 
to research Much must depend upon individual 
aptitude, but there can, in our view, ho no doubt that the 
combination of reseaieh with teaching is of mutual 
benefit to both hi these cucumstancos, we entirely 
approve the system under which, at all the agricultural 
colleges, the heads of sections, while largely engaged 
m research work, also give instruction in then special 
subjects, and have associated with them lecturers who, 
while dealing with most of the routine of instruction, 
engage also to a limited extent ra research work.”* 


"Page 655. 
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28. Another disadvantage to which the College is 
subject is that several of the senior members of the staff 
are engaged in extraneous administrative duties. For 
example, the Principal, m addition to his duties as head of 
the College and to his teaching and research work, is in 
administrative charge of two districts of the Province. 

The Royal Commission* criticised this practice : 

“ Coimbatore is the only college winch at present has a whole- 
time principal Tf the colleges are adequately to fulfil 
the function we have assigned them, that of acting as a 
focus of all provincial educational activities m regard 
to agiiculture, we are of opinion that a whole-time 
puncipal should be appointed to all of them. The 
administrative woik involved m the ehaige of institutions 
of the magnitude of Ihe existing colleges cannot, m our 
view, be satisfactorily combined with any other duties, 
moie especially if the activities of the colleges expand 
m the directions we have suggested ” 

If the Agricultural College is to become a vital part of 
the University, as it should, it seems advisable that these 
and other recommendations of Ihe Royal Commission should 
be carefully considered 

29. We have not been able to consider the condition 
of King Edward Medical College . Lahore, and Maclagan 
Engineering College, Moghalpura. Had we attempted 
to do so, the period of our enquiry would have been much, 
prolonged 

(id) The Arts Colleges in Lahore. 

30 Excluding Ihe two c olleges for women, there are six 
Arts Colleges m Lahore 

The oldest of these is Government College, which was 
opened as far back as m 1864. It has line traditions and has 
given training to some of the most prominent leaders of thought 
and action in the Punjab. Forman Christum College, 
founded m 1866, is maintained by the American Presby- 
terian Mission, and also has a good record of achievement 
and service. These two institutions were founded before 
the establishment of the University itself, having been 
affiliated to the University of Calcutta in the first 
instance, mil il a separate University was founded in the 
Punjab. 
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Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College was established in 
1888 as a memorial to the lato Swami Dayanand, the founder 
of the Ary a Samaj, and has brought facilities for university 
education to thousands of Btu dents during its history of 
nearly fifty years. Islamia College, established in 1892, is 
maintained by the Anjuman-i-Ilimayat-i-lslam, “ with the 
object of providing young "Muslims with higher western educa- 
tion accompanied by religious and moral instruction.” 
Dyal Singh College, winch was opened m 1910, owes its origin 
to the noble generosity of the lato Sardar Dyal Smgh Majithia, 
and has as its declared object “ the spread and dissemina- 
tion of a sound liberal education, m which every attempt 
should be made to inculcate pure morality and principles 
of theism, consistent with the tenets of the Brahmo Samaj 
religion.” The orthodox section of the Hindu community 
has established Sanatana Dharma College, which was opened 
in 1916. Its chief aims are “ to impart sound roligious 
instruction based on the principles of Sanatana Dharma, 
along with secular 'religion, to encourage the study of Sanskrit, 
and to enforce the study of Hindi.” These colleges are 
intended m the mam to subserve the cultural and spiritual 
interests of a particular community, though their secular 
classes are technically open to students of all religions. 

_ 81. We have visited all these colleges (as well as the 
University Departments, whose work will be discussed in the 
next chapter), and have seen the teachers and students en- 
gaged in their ordinary daily work. 

We wish at the outset to express our appreciation of 
much that is being done in face of many difficulties to pro- 
vide good teaching and well-rounded training. Subject to 
certain limitations which we shall discuss later, the buildings 
afford good accommodation and escape the dinginess and 
squalor which are not unknown elsewhere m India ; some 
of the colleges are located m pleasant surroundings, with 
beautiful lawns and gardens ; good hostels have been 
constructed for the large majority of those not living with 
their parents or guardians , the University and College playing 
fields give admirable facilities for healthy recreation ; the 
University and college libraries, taken together, possess a 
good supply of books and periodicals ; the University Union, 
the seveial college societies and inter-collegiate competi- 
tions give some scope for intellectual and social development ; 
the close proximity of colleges to one another and to the 
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University has gone far to form a University Quarter in a 
prominent part of Lahore. 

We shall be ciilical m several respects, but we wish to 
bear testimony to the noble and self-sacrificing work of 
many who are serving the University and its colleges. 
University life is strenuous, but many thus engaged throw 
themselves whole-heartedly mlo their duties and give of 
their best to the students. 

Our criticism will be expressed with the desire that these 
admirable resources may bo employed to better purpose. 
Though in some ways the strong individuality of the colleges 
is a pleasing antidote to the dull uniformity of some uni- 
versities, there is lacking a spirit of co-operation among 
the colleges themselves and between the colleges and the 
University. Colleges prize their autonomy anil indepen- 
dence ,• they theiefore tend single-handed to provide com- 
plete courses in all the subjects in which each is affiliated. 
This practice leads to extravagance as well as to inefficiency. 
In the second place, the University has very little means of 
promoting inter-collegiate co-operation, or of ensuring that 
its regulations are carried out both m letter and in spirit. 
We shall therefore discuss, in particular, the quantity 
and quality of the college staffs, their conditions of 
service and work, the methods of teaching, the accom- 
modation and equipment of colleges, the provision and 
supervision of hostels, the conditions of student life, all of 
these being matters m which the University should possess 
ample authority, if it is to advance the best interests of educa- 
tion. 

82. The qualifications of the teachers, vary very much 
from college to college. Prom the standpoint of academic 
degiees. Government College may be said to possess the 
most highly qualified staff, but the large majority of ap- 
pointments in all colleges satisfy the requirement that 
a college teacher should possess a Master’s degree. Thera 
is no guarantee, however, that the degree is always of 
a high standard or that, even in the higher appoint- 
ments, it is accompanied by intellectual and other qualities 
and achievements in addition to those mdicated by the mere 
possession of a degree. There are beads of institutions 
teaching even to post-graduate limits, who do not possess 
even a Master’s degree, nor have they in every case either 
continuous or extensive intimacy with university traditions. 
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There is a danger in eveiy university that even 
teachers who once possessed these qualifications may drift 
with the tide and become content with low standards of 
teaching. Mr. Madan Gopal Ringh is pessimistic in this 
regard : 

“ There is a lack of traditions of university methods of work 
among the teachers. Most of them are distinguished 
men, but they are content to do their daily work with 
their classes numbeiing m hundreds, and feel that their 
woik is over when then 1 daily routine of 1 lectures ’ is 
ovei.” 

33. Before examining the conditions oJ service m the 
colleges it is advisable to lay down certain standards with 
the object of gaming a right perspective. In this matter 
we have been assisted by the valuable report of the University 
Grants Committee for 1928-29 in the United Kingdom : 

“ It would be no service to our argument, if we sought to obscure 
or undeiestimate the mheient attractions of a Univer- 
sity career. To have an absorbing intellectual interest 
and to b able to make one’s living by cultivating it ; 
In belong to a distinguished academic society high in 
public esteem and hound together by a common interest 
' of satisfying quality; to enjoy a larger measure of freedom 
m the use and arrangement of one’s working time than 
falls to the lot of most people : these, if we add seourity 
of income, an assuied pension and good vacations, make 
up a more than respectable list of advantages. Even 
m such material considerations as a safe salary and a 
■ certamty of some provision for old age, the University 

teacher will often be favoured above the great majority 
of men and women engaged in commerce and industry — 
that El Dorado of the academic imagination — where, 
though immense and well-advertised prizes are won by 
the few, a vastly propondorating number of blanks are 
r drawn, often by educated, gifted and hard-worlung in- 

dividuals, whose struggles do not much excite the interest 
of the public and the pi ess 

“ University teachers ordmaiily ask no moie than opportuni- 
ties of puisumg then mlellectual ideals under conditions 
which do not make it impossible of attainment. . . , 
Peisonal luxury is out of their reach, but if they are 
to be in a position to lead the kind of lil'o which they 
believed the profession of their choice to promise, and 
which it is certainly to the interest of tho -Universities 
f to secure for them, they require salaries which not only 

, cover the bare physical necessaries of existence. 
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but also provide a small maigin for the satisfaction 

of certain intellectual needs If a University 

teacher is to retain the width and freshness of mind 
which are essential to original mvestigation and teach- 
ing on the University plane, he needs something 
moie than food, clothing and shelter, and the use of the 
University library and laboratories. A scholar . . . needs a 
modest libraiy of his own, he needs to belong to learned 
societies and mix with fellow-workers m his own or 
kmdied fields ; and he usually needs, and always would 

be better for, some foreign travel The 

stipends paid usually take little or no account of these 
needs, and in so far as they aro achieved, it is mainly 
by recourse to shifts, clearly injurious both to the teachers 
and to the Universities they serve It is idle to expect 
the teachers to be free to give their powers of mind full 
play, if they find it necessary to accept an undesirably 
low standaid of living, or to supplement insufficient 
incomes by a disabling buiden of extraneous work.”* 

84. These standards were prescribed to meet conditions 
elsewhere, but they apply with equal force to the Punjab. 
They do not, however, prevail here in many important 
respects. There is undoubtedly in India traditional rever- 
ence and respect for teachers, but the conditions of service 
are often such as to place teachers in a humiliating position. 
Some ot the college staffs are far too dependent on the good- 
will of the managing bodies, and are placed under the tempta-*. 
tion of sedulously trying to please the persons in power. 
A teacher’s work is also api to be judged too much 
by the accidents of examination results. A good teacher 
should be sure of his position and be able to preserve his self- 
respect. 

Conditions m Lahore are also unfavourable to the forma- 
tion of an academic society. The colleges are very largely 
self-contained institutions, and there is comparatively little 
social contact between the college staffs. Some wit- 
nesses have deplored the absence of a common meeting-place, 
where college teachers can mix freely together and build up 
a spirit of comradeship, which is a pleasing feature of uni- 
versity society in the Wont and also of some universities in 
.India. 

Even in the colleges themselves facilities for social in- 
tercourse are inadequate. The staff rooms are often cheerless 

* Pages 22 — 4. 
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meeting-places and are infrequently us6d, except in the hur- 
ried moments between lectures. A pleasing innovation is the 
practice of the University staff to dine togethor once every 
month during term-time. 

85. It cannot be admitted eithor that college teachers 
generally “ enjoy a larger measure of freedom in the use and 
arrangement of their working-time than falls to the lot of 
most people.” In the privately managed eolloges, in particu- 
lar, many teachers are expected to deliver an excessive num- 
ber of lectures to crowded classes. They are t hus denied the 
opportunity of leisure in which to do their own reading and 
also of stimulating contact with their students. An over- 
worked ieacher is not only a danger to his own intellectual 
progress, hut also an inefficient teacher. 

lb is not unusual for teachers to deliver more that twen- 
ty-four lectures a week, sometimes oven as many as thirty. 
According to the rules of Islamia College, every member 
of the staff must deliver at least twenty-five lectures a week. 
Indeed, some members of the staff according to tho time- 
table, deliver more than thirty lectures a week, in addition 
to iheir extramural activities. 

Another disadvantage from which many senior 
college teachers suffer is the abnormal number of Uni- 
versity and othtr meetings which they are expected to 
attend. These meetings rarely taka the form of helpful dis- 
cussions on topics of academic interest, but are mainly con- 
nected with the routine work cf administration. 

36. It is equally doubtful whether many of the college 
teachers receive salaries such as will enable them to “ pursue 
their intellectual ideals under conditions which do not make 
it impossible of attainment.” From this point of view the 
conditions at Government College are tho best, the salaries 
■ranging from Rs. 150 to Rs. 2,000 a month, excluding 
additional personal allowances in certain cases. The mem- 
bers of the staff belong to graded services on an incremental 
basis, and thus have agreeable prospects of improvement 
in their salaries. The lowest limit is reached m the D. A.-V. 
College, where there are teachers with a Master’s degree 
who receive salaries of less than Rs. 100 a month. An- 
other serious aspect of this question, particularly in this 
and m other privately managed colleges, such as the Dyal 
Singh and Sanatana Dharma Colleges, is that many teachers 
arc not placed in graded services with incremental pay. This 
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practice leads to unfortunate consequences, which have 
already been described. 

The teachers of vernacular and classical languages 
are m a peculiarly disadvantageous position. Apart from 
any injustice to individuals whose qualifications, in some 
cases, are not confined merely to the possession of the highest 
Oriental titles and degrees, this treatment of vernacular 
and classical languages is bound to lower them in the esti- 
mation of the students, nor is it calculated to advance the 
interests of the languages themselves. If a teacher of these 
languages is to exercise an intellectual and moral influence 
over his students, he should not be regarded as necessarily 
inferior m social and material status to teachers of other 
subjects. 

The system of '' life-members ’ obtaining m colleges 
such as the D. A.-Y. College, and, in lesser measure, at the 
Sanatana Dharma College, provides for the employment of 
teachers on nominal salaries. The missionary zeal which 
actuates these members is beyond all praise, but it is doubtful 
whether either the University or the college authorities 
have taken adequate steps to assure themselves that these 
low salaries do not lead to the temptation of doing a great 
deal of extra work in order to provide for the ordinary 
amenities of life. 

37. The University Grants Committee in the United 
Kingdom have pertinently referred to the danger of teachers 
being compelled to have “ recourse to shifts.” This danger 
is most insidious in the Punjab. Many local teachers are 
continually seeking remunerative extra work, such as writing 
text-books, examining and giving private tuition. These 
•evils have a most deleterious effect on the colleges. The 
teachers have little time for these self-imposed duties, so 
that their thoughts are diverted and their consciences 
blunted by such expedients for increasing their meagre 
emoluments. 

38. What is even more distressing is that many college 
teachers do not enjoy “ security of income and an assured 
pension.” Such written contracts as have been drawn up m 
the pnvaLely managed colleges appear to be of little value’, 
as tenure of service is governed merely by certain rules laid 
down by the management, which provide for the giving of 
short notice by either of the parties concerned. Islamia 
College has recently introduced, an improved form of contract, 

K 
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in that it provides for definite periods of service, but not 
until the age of retirement. It is also doubtful whether an 
aggrieved member of the staff can enforce the observance' 
of his contract without resorting to a Court of Law, which 
is an expensive and precarious undertaking. 

Provident funds are maintained in the colleges for the 
benefit of teachers m accordance with the requirements of the 
.University. These are satisfactory up to a point, but in 
certain colleges the receipts are apparently not kept m a 
separate account, but are merged in the general funds of the 
college. In consequence there is insufficient guarantee 
that the contributions of the staff are not frittered away 
by injudicious investments. 

Many witnesses have complained of the insecurity of 
tenure of their posts by college teachers. Some have drawn 
attention to the unfair practice m certain colleges of giving 
a teacher notice to leave at the end of a term, with the result 
that he is denied vacation pay to which he is entitled. It 
is also significant that at Islamia College, there have been 
five principals during the last twelve years. 

Mr. Gulshan Rai of the Sanatana Dharma College has 
written : 

" All appointments and removals of the staff aro entirely under 
the control of the managing bodies of colleges. In private 
denominational colleges the managing committees are 
in many cases unwieldy bodies, consisting very often of 
men who can hardly be said to be educated. In making 
appointments and dismissals, these bodies are not always 
actuated by purely educational considerations. . . . 
Under the present system new appointments have- 
rarely been questioned ; and, to my knowledge, the Uni- 
versity has never enquired into the reasons of changes 
in the staff. There is consequently no proper security 
of service for teachers, especially m private colleges. 
Under the present system the colleges aie required to 
lodge with the Umversity a copy of their rules govern- 
ing the conditions of service, but they provide many loop- 
holes of escape for the managing committees.” 

Mr. Upendra Nath Ball, who has served on the staffs 
of the D. A.-V. and Dyal Singh Colleges, has made similar 
criticisms : 

“ The condition of affairs in the private colleges is not satisfac- 
tory. Not only are the teachers overworked and paid 
less, but they are not even seoure in their tenure of office j 
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and the managers often carry on the administration in a 
manner highly detrimental to the cause of education. 
Economy m management is their mam consideration. 
Teachers have no position in the management of the 
college. It should be distinctly laid down that no 
college shall be recognised unless it has on its governing 
body a fair number of representative} of the teachers 
besides the Principal.” 

It should not be understood that the staff of Government 
College are free from disadvantages. The exigencies of 
service often interfere with the work of the College (and 
sometimes indirectly with the work of the University), 
and also with the reasonable interests of individuals. In 
particular, members of the staff are liable to transfer at 
very short notice. There can be little objection to an ex- 
perienced member of the staff being appointed principal 
of a mufassal college with increased responsibility, but it is 
often inadvisable for young men of marked capacity, who are 
looking forward to lives of study, to be transferred to places 
where they will have very limited opportunities of advancing 
their intellectual work. 

39. We deplore the insecurity of service which ob- 
tains m many colleges, and we regret that there are no de- 
finite rules regarding superannuation, except at Government 
College. The interests of educational efficiency render it 
advisable that such conditions should he imposed and 
regulated by the University. Physical efficiency tends to 
deteriorate with advancing years, while intellectual alert- 
ness and freshness of outlook become blunted. We have 
reminded ourselves of the great importance attached to this 
matter by the recent Royal Commission on the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. This suggestion does not, of 
course, exclude provision for exemption from the operation 
of the age-limit in special cases. Instances have been 
brought to our notice of the baneful effects of the absence of 
this restriction, not merely in the internal life and organisation 
of the colleges, but also in the academic bodies of the 
University, m which due appreciation of modem methods 
of teaching, research and scholarship is essential. 

40. Many witnesses, in addition to those quoted above, 
have deplored the scanty representation of teachers on the 
management of colleges. Apart from the fact that this 
provision would render experienced opinion available in 
the details of academic administration, it would react 

k2 
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favourably on the status and security of teachers. It would 
be a salutary check against measures of tyranny on the 
part of a management, who would hesitate to act harshly 
in the presence of representatives of the teaching staff. It 
would also give to the staffs a sense of increased responsibility 
and loyalty to the college, and would tend to harmonise 
relations between the staff and the management. While 
this question does not arise in the case of Government College, 
the existing arrangements in the privately-managed colleges 
do not seem satisfactory. 

This principle applies with even greater force to the 
details of internal administration in a college. While the 
authority of a principal should be unquestioned, his colleagues 
should be associated with him, at least in an advisory 
capacity, in all important activities of a college. In the 
absence of a definite constitution for the purpose and of 
written minutes recording the proceedings, it has been diffi- 
cult to. judge the extent to which this desirable collaboration 
exists in the colleges. We have misgivings whether the 
present arrangements are satisfactory. 

41. We now turn to the conditions of work in the 
colleges, and shall first give the enrolment of each college : 


Government College . . . . 1,007 

Forman Christian College . . . . 1,103 

Islamia College .. .. 1,010 

D. A.-Y. College . . . 1,238 

Dyal Singh College .. .. 988 

Sanatana Dharma College . . . . 653 


While this is a gratifying record of progress in collegiate 
education, especially in Lahore, it is doubtful whether this 
quantitative expansion has been kept within the limits of 
efficient management and effective teaching. In a well- 
ordered college, the principal should be in intimate personal 
contact with individual F tudents, but these large numbers 
prohibit even the most energetic from attaining this ideal. 
We have discussed this matter with some of the principals 
concerned, who are agreed that a reduced enrolment would 
be in the direction of increased efficiency. 
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A large proportion of these students are still at the 
Intermediate stage. If these students were excluded from 
calculation, the numbers would be as follows : 


Government College . . . . 635 

Forman Christian College , . . . 643 

D. A.-Y. College . . . . 505 

Islamia College . . . . . . 396 

Dyal Singh College . . . . 475 

Sanatana Dharma College . . . . 273 

Total . . 2,927 


Another cause of these large numbers is that, as has 
been shown in the statistical tables in Appendix A, very many 
of the students come from homes outside Lahore and require 
very careful supervision. A large proportion of these 
mufassai students would probably prefer to be freed from the 
cost and other disadvantages of Lahore life, if efficient 
degree colleges were founded in suitable mufassai centres. 
This aspect will be discussed in a later chapter. 

42. We now give the proportion of teachers to stu- 
dents in each college : 


College. 

Humber 

of 

teachers. 

Humber 
of * 
students. 

Humber 
of students 
per teaoher 

D. A.-V. College 

36 

1,238 

34 

Forman Christian College 

46 

1,103 

24 

Government College 

34 

1,007 

29 

Islamia College 

*22 

*1,010 

46 

Dyal Smgh College 

24 


41 

Sanatana Dbarma Collego 

23 

663 

28 


Noth. — Demonstrators, Rehgious Instructors, Treasurers and Directors, Supervisors 
and Instructors of Physical Training are excluded from, our oaloulations. 

The Inter-University Board examined this question 
in 1930-31, and collected statistics for the universities of 
India, as well as opinions from the authorities concerned. 
In the unitary teaching universities, the conditions are 
apparently much better in this respect. We attach great 
importance to the necessity of intimate contact between 
teacher and student which is possible only in institutions 
in which there is an adequate supply of teachers in relation 
to the numbers of students, but m no case is the position 
satisfactory. 


♦Teachers and students of the Junior Anglo-Vernacular Class are excluded. 
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Many of our •witnesses have alluded to this aspect of 
the question. For example, Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Chhotu 
Bam, M. L. C., has referred to the great strain which is 
imposed on the colleges : 

“ Even the Government College is 1 over-stndented ’ and ‘under- 
staffed ’ and the other colleges are much worse in this 
respect ; the colleges have degenerated very largely into 
cramming institutions.” 

Again, Bai Bahadur Lala Durga Das has observed 
that — 

‘‘ the number of students in some colleges is much laigei than 
can he properly managed Quality is bemg sacrificed to 
quantity. Piofessors and teacheis cannot come m per- 
sonal contact with their pupils, which is so essential if 
college education is to serve any purpose towards the 
moulding of character,” 

48. In consequence of this paucity in the staffs, almost 
the only means of instruction is m the form of lectures given 
to large numbers of students ; and many of these lectures 
are little more than dictation of notes, which the students 
take down very imperfectly and commit to memory just 
before the time of examination. 

A large class is sometimes, but not always, broken 
up into sections, which include sixty or more students m 
each. We find that the tutorial syctem hardly exists in the 
colleges ; there is very little provision for periodical essay- 
writing and other essential written work, and no attention 
to the individual student is possible. 

Government College has, for mstance, the best resources 
for the teaching of English, and a laudable and largely success- 
ful attempt has been made to supervise and guide the work 
of the more gifted students. The staff of the English 
Department consists of four professors and three lecturers 
(one of whom does not give his entire attention to English), 
but this is inadequate for over a thousand students. (In 
Allahabad University there are as many as 15 on the 
English staff for 869 students.) The statistics show that 
in other colleges the position is no better, and in some cases 
far worse. 

The inadequacy of the teaching staff is apparent in 
other subjects besides English. Complaints have been 
made that teaching in the Oriental Classical languages is 
by no means satisfactory in that it is confined largely 
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to memory work, which gives neither practical command 
over the languages nor a cultured interest in their literature. 
We mention these subjects by way of illustration, but we 
have reason to believe that these conditions also apply 
generally to other subjects, especially History. 

In Science subjects the number of students is relatively 
smaller, and the requirements of ‘ practical ’ insure a certain 
amount of work distinct from that of lecturing and memorising. 
But the number of science students is increasing, and. there 
are grave doubts whether the qualifications of many science 
teachers are of a university standard. 

44. . These unsatisfactory methods of teaching react 
unfavourably on the efficiency of the work, and also 
have a deadenmg effect on the minds of the students. 
Messrs. B. A. Qureshi, M. D. Tasir and Abdul Wahid of 
Islamia College, have criticised severely the evils resulting 
from a system of mass instruction with insufficient contact 
between the teachers and taught : 

“ The student is required merely to listen and is rarely called 
upon to exeit himself It is possible to get a degree 
without ever having exchanged a word outside the class 
with a single teacher. Seminar work is completely neg- 
lected A student oan become a graduate 

without having spent a single moment on games, without 
belonging to a smgle club or society, without having had 
any real mterest in which two people could associate. 
Our examinations ha~e a deadening effect upon the minds 
of the students and have no relation to the teaching. 
Consequently, there is a general atmosphere of fear — 
fear of the overhanging axe of examination and of 

future uselessness There is no academic life, 

no true happiness in woxk, no feelmg of leisure and 
liberty ” 

These witnesses have possibly been tempted by feelings 
-of disappointment to exaggerate the shortcomings of the 
present position, hut there is much that is true in this 
dismal picture. The number of students in every college 
is so overwhelming that personal contact and guidance are 
impossible, except in the case of a few students. 

Even if staffs were largely increased in numbers, there 
would be little improvement in present conditions. Very 
few of the teachers have their private rooms in which to keep 
their books and gam contact with students. This is an 
unfortunate contrast with the ample provision in the newer 
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universities of India for private rooms for tlie professors . The 
students themselves have few facilities in the way of common 
rooms and reading rooms. The Library is generally also the 
Reading Room and the only Common Room for students. 
The more studious of them may make use of these rooms, 
hut the constant movement of students to and fro is 
not conducive to private study. In consequence, college 
authorities have been compelled to impose on students 
the necessity of attending what would otherwise be an 
excessive number of lectures. Increased accommodation 
for private study and informal discussions is therefore 
essential before improved methods of teaching can even be 
considered. In the absence of such accommodation, stu- 
dents will have to be kept in masses at lectures in the class- 
room or driven to idleness and disorder. 


45. We have received returns about the college libra- 
ries, which show the number of books and the money spent 
during the last three years in the purchase of books : 




| Amount spent on the purchase of boons. 


b 0 k 

1029-30. 

1930-31 

1931-32. 

Forman Chusfrn College 

23,000 

Rs. A. <•. 

4,03.1 13 3 

Rs. A J . 

4,844 14 6 

R?. A, P. 

3,082 8 3 

Government College 

21,000 

4,000 0 0 

4,000 0 0 

2,300 0 0’ 

J>. A.-V College— 

(General; 

14,000 

4,000 0 0 

1,446 9 6 

‘ i , 168 0 0 

(Oriental) 

13,000 

1,1500 0 0 

1,600 0 0 

800 0 0 

Isla.uua College 

11,000 

3,993 0 0 

3,816 0 0 

1,638 0 0 

Dynl Singh College 

11,000 

3,029 0 0 

3,260 0 0 

3,269 0 0 

Sanatana Dharuia College 

9,000 

2,882 13 3 

2 079 11 6 

1,753 0 0 


Tue University did not mane any grants to the colleges lor librarian daring 1931. 


The state of affairs disclosed by these returns is by no- 
means unsatisfactory. The Oriental Library of the 
D. A.-Y. College is particularly rich in manuscripts and books 
which interest that college. It is doubtful, however, whether 
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the general library contains exactly the kind of books that 
are required by the students, not only for their work but also- 
for their subsidiary studies for the enlargement of their 
field of knowledge. Our limited observation inclines us to 
believe that in all colleges only a few students use the libraries- 
sufficiently for the purpose of general reading. In some of 
the libraries, useful suggestions are made by the librarians 
regarding new books and magazine articles for the use of 
students. Many of the librarians have received library 
training ; but it is doubtful whether their emoluments are 
always sufficient to attract and keep good men. Greater 
facilities should be provided and used for the consultation 
of books of reference. We notice that it has not been found 
possible to introduce the open-shelf system even for books 
of reference. The catalogues are not in all cases satisfactory 
or up-to-date. 

The University Libary has a fine collection numbering 
75,434 books and 8,806 manuscripts, and is one of the best 
in the universities of India ; but the space is cramped and in- 
creased accommodation is urgently needed. We have been 
very favourably impressed by the work and experience of the 
Librarian. We are also glad to note that the expenditure on 
the Library for the years 1915 — 82 has ranged between 
Bs. 10,000 andBs. 60,000 each year, an annual average of 
4- 87 per cent, of the total expenditure incurred by the 
University. 

46. No provision has been made for the co-ordination 
of purchases in the various libraries of Lahore, including 
the Public Library. A certain number of common reference 
books, books on general literature and books specially 
m demand by students in connexion with their courses 
have to be made available in sufficient quantity m all college 
libraries, but useful co-operation should be possible at least 
in the case of the rarer and more advanced books and journals* 
Colleges might also mark out particular periods of history 
and literature or schools of philosophy as their particular 
field of specialisation m library equipment. Por example, 
it has been suggested in a recent Government report on 
retrenchment that Government College might devote its 
attention more to general science and literature than to 
specialised volumes for research purposes, which could be- 
purchased by the University library. 
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It is also matter for regret that the admirable organisa- 
tion of the University Library and the ability and experience 
of its librarian have not been utilised more for the purpose of 
stimulating improvement in college libraries and of keeping 
them at a higher standard of efficient organisation. The 
personnel of Inspection Committees is not always capable 
of giving advice in such technical matters, while the services 
of the University librarian would always be available. 

(v) Student Life m Lahore. 

47. The more talented students are benefited by the 
fuller training which Lahore alone can give, provided that the 
teaching is appropriate to their attainments and that the 
discipline and supervision are effective. 

We have been favourably impressed by the courtesy 
of many of the students whom we have met. We observe, 
too, that in recent years a number of Punjab students have 
acquitted themselves well in competitive examinations. 
The fact that of the fifteen successful candidates m the first 
admission examination of the Royal Indian Military Academy, 
Dehrft Dun, nine came from the Punjab, and six of these 
came from Government College, Lahore, is notable. 

The senior students have made active efforts to establish 
a University Union and have persisted, despite inadequate 
financial support by the authorities, who have been forced 
in these days of financial stringency to economise wherever 
possible. We concur with the suggestion recently made by 
His Excellency, Sir Geoffrey deMontmoreney, on the oc- 
casion of the conferment upon him of the honorary degree 
•of LL.D by the University, that the Jubilee would be 
most fittingly commemorated by the erection of a suitable 
building to house the Union. This society presents a great 
opportunity for the mtermingling of students of different 
colleges and communities, and, wisely developed, should 
assist considerably to foster those qualities which are most 
characteristic of the well trained university man. 

There is an abundance of academic societies, some 
common to the whole University, others confined to 
separate colleges. Such University societies are another 
valuable element in the training of students, which is in 
danger of being restricted to the class and examination room. 
The University has recognised this by subsidising the more 
important of these societies according to its financial resources. 
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We observe that Punab students have shewn up quite 
well xn competition with those of other provinces in the 
field of public debating and speaking, and we hope that 
their aptitude in this regard will be further encouraged. 

In another sphere, that is, of games and athletics, the 
Punjab — as those who know its people would reasonably 
expect — has more than merely held its own in comparison 
with other provinces. In this field the University and its 
colleges have made a very worthy contribution, as is shown 
by the presence of two students m the Indian Cricket Team, 
which recently toured England, and of four, including the 
captain, m the Indian Olympic Hockey Team. Besides 
these, other Punjab students have played a prominent part 
m athletics, establishing several new records and contributing 
several members to the team which holds the inter-provincial 
championship. Their achievements m recent tennis tourna- 
ments have also been notable. 

48. It is easy to exaggerate the nature and extent of 
students’ aberrations, which occur m every university ; 
and we should also remember that a new spirit is abroad pn 
other countries as well as m India. 

This point of view is illustrated in an appreciation of 
student life m Lhore, which was written by Mr. A, S. 
Hemmy just before he retired from the post of Principal, 
Government College, Lahore, in 1928 : 

“ The student was (formerly) rarer and therefore 

more hkeiy to be a ymked man, he was more serious 
minded, perhaps inwardly more ambitious, but out- 
wardly less enterpnsing. He was less self-indulgent, 
less liberal. The spmt of youth did not pervade the 
air then as now— youth with its irresponsibility and its 
effervescence, with its fickleness and waywardness, 
but youth with its warm-hearted responsiveness to dis- 
interested appeals, its hopefulness, and its ideals ; it is a 
gayer and a freer atmosphere. If the high resolutions 
formed within the college walls mature to a constant 
devotion to the duties there conceived, we need have 
no fear for the future." 

Mr. E. C. Dickinson, of the same college, has written in 
a similar strain, though he has foreseen the dangers which 
are inherent in a time of transition : 

“ The casual visitor to the Punjab is immediately struck 
by the note of modernity present in the young Punjabi. 
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He is first surprised by a smartness of dress and beha- 
viour, by a confidence and a mental alertness, which are 
singularly lacking in the young men of some other parts 
of India. To me it seems the obvious expres- 
sion of looking forward instead of backward.... 
European dress does not necessarily mean Europe to 
tbe students, yet it expresses more correctly the Time 
Spirit than do the shalwar and the dhoii. The young 
Punjabi has many harsh critics ; many believe him 
to be entirely pleasure-seeking with a tendency to 
live beyond his means. ..That the ‘ swank ’ exists 
is of course obvious, hut it is mainly because he 
knows no better, and he too at any xate is ‘ looking 
forward.’ But having accepted that these young men 
are- smart and progressive, few seem aware that this 
progressive spirit, unless properly handled and treated, 
constitutes a self-imposed danger of considerable mag- 
nitude. . . . 

The young men coming from ruial areas, especially as far off 
as Quetta, feel as if they have come to Europe rather 
than Lahore. Many of them are completely carried 
away ,by Lahore life, since they discover no guidance 
from their class rooms and hostels for the avoidance of 
the many lures which Lahore places m their path, 
Formative influences are almost ml, and it is a widely 
accepted fact that parents understand their children 
less than the teacher under whose charge they place 
them.” 

49. After making all possible allowances, we are forced 
to tbe opinion that the present situation in Lahore abounds 
in dangers, which the University and Government must 
confront. These dangers are accentuated by acute congestion 
resulting from the migration of large numbers of students 
from mufassal to Lahore. The figures shown in Appendix 
A inuicate that 1,989 Intermediate students out oi a total 
of 3,252 come from the mufassal, and that 2,367 post-inter- 
mediate students out of 8,028 are also from the mufassal. 

We have received much evidence that earnest studi- 
ousness is declining, that students are becoming alarmingly 
frivolous and extravagant, that habits of intemperance and 
gambling are increasingly prevalent, and that sexual immo- 
rality is not rare among them. 

Mian Ahmad Yar Khan Daultana has informed us that 
many parents have thought it fit to remove their sons from 
Lahore on account of these evils. 
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Dr. Khalifa Shuja-ud-Din has stated that : 

“ Instead of acquiring habits of concentration and devotion 
to duty by his residence in a college, a student becomes 
extravagant, careless and (may be) immoral, or at least 
unmoral, with the result that he has lost touch with the 
realities of life and is incapable of looking after himself. 
The University does not seem to realise its obligations 
m the matter, and is little more than a large manufac- 
tory for turning out graduates by the thousand every 
year.” 

The Anjuman deputation have also alluded to the 
growth of extravagance among students, and have represented 
that “ any action taken by the University with the object 
of remedying this evil will have the whole-hearted support 
of the public.” 

It is easy to criticise the University and college authori- 
ties for their comparative failure to check these serious and 
growing evils. The task of maintaining discipline among 
thousands of students resident in a large city such as Lahore^ 
is great. The best solution of the problem is to reduce the- , 
numbers in Lahore by providing suitable facilities in places 
where temptations will be less insistent and dangerous, and 
where students can be placed under better control. 

In fairness to the general body of students, however, 
we must emphasise our opinion, which is founded upon the 
evidence of persons intimately familiar with them, that there 
are a large number who pursue their studies diligently and 
take full advantage of the special opportunities which Lahore 
affords. We are convinced that, if the unwieldy numbers 
of students in Lahore are reduced by the diversion of a large 
proportion of the less mature to good higher secondary 
schools in the districts of their origin, and if more adequate 
provision is made for the intimate contact of teachers with the 
remainder, and particularly for a more responsible supervision 
of their general conditions of life and leisure, most of the 
justifiable causes of complaint now made will be reduced. 

(m) The Mufassal Colleges. 

50. We shall deal in a later chapter with University 
education in the mufassal, and shall here confine ourselves 
to a few general remarks regarding the condition of mufassal 
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Excluding the Intermediate colleges (which have already 
been discussed) and the Degree colleges outside the Punjab 
(which are beyond our scope), there are seven colleges in the 
mufassal. 

There is, first, Khalsa College, Amritsar, which was 
opened in 189G, and has fine buildings and extensive playing 
fields. An interesting feature of the College is that it is 
affiliated to the B. Sc. standard in Agriculture, for the teaching 
of which a farm is provided. There are, next, Gordon 
College, Rawalpindi, and Murray College, Sialkot. The 
former is maintained by the American United Presbyterian 
Mission, and the latter by the Church of Scotland Mission. 
Both colleges possess good buildings, adequate residential 
accommodation and fairly extensive playing fields. In 
the current year Government has raised the status of its 
Intermediate colleges at Ludhiana and Shahpur to degree 
status, with a view to providing wider facilities for higher 
education in the mufassal. There are, finally, D. A. -V. 
College, Jullundur, and Ramsukh Das College , Ferozepore. 


61. The present strength of these seven colleges is shown 
in the following table : 


Serial 

No. 

Name of College. 

mediate. 

1 Post 

1 Inter- 
mediate. 

Total. 

1 

JSkalsa College, Amritsar 

485 

408 

893 

2 

Gordon College, Rawalpindi 

323 

199 

522 

3 

Murray College, Sialkot 

334 

154 

488 

4 

P. A.-V. College, Jullundur 

447 

260 

697 

5 

Ludhiana Government College, 
Ludhiana 

261 

81 

342 

6 

Ramsukh Das College, Verozepore . . 

199 

81 

280 

7 

de Montmorency College, Shahpur. . 

122 

26 

148 


Total 

2,171 

1,109 

3,370 


These figures are interesting; while there are 8,37(> 
students in these colleges as against 6,999 in Lahore colleges, 
the percentage of Intermediate students to the total is 
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about 64 as against 51 in Lahore. Thus many students 
migrate to Lahore from the mufassal after passing the Inter- 
mediate. 


52. The quality and quantity of the teaching staffs 
fluctuate among the colleges. The following table gives 
the percentage of teachers to students : 


Name of College. 

Number 

of 

students. 

Number 

of 

teachers. 

Number of 
students 
per teacher. 

Klialsa College, Amritsar 

893 

40 

22 

Gordon College, Rawalpindi , . . j 

522 

23 

23 

Murray College, Sialbot . . . 

488 

19 

26 

D. A.-V College, Jullundm 

697 

19 

36 

Ludhiana Government College, Ludhiana . . 

342 

22 

15 

Ramsulih Daa College, Eerozepore 

280 

9 

31 

de Montmorency College, Shahpur 

148 

18 

8 


With the exception of D. A.-V. College, Jullundur, 
aqd Bamsukh Dag College, Ferozepore, where the conditions 
of 'service of teachers are unsatisfactory, these percentages 
compare favourably with those in Lahore colleges. The 
two mission colleges have good teaching staffs, but have 
recently been straitened by reduced support from the mis- 
sion authorities. In these colleges there is evidence of careful 
tutorial work. 

58. With the exception of de Montmorency College,. 
Shahpur, the libraries, as shown by statistics given below, 
are not inadequate : 


Name of College. 

No. of books . 

Khalsa College, Amritsar 

14,594 

Gordon College, Rawalpindi 

. . 7,028 

Murray College, Sialkot 

5,990 

D. A.-V. College, Jullundur 

8,545 

Government College, Ludhiana . . 

. . 4,244 

Ramsukh Das College, Ferozepore 

6,107 

de Montmorency College, Shahpur 

1,805 
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The supervision of libraries is sometimes unsatisfactory. 
For example, there is not a full-time librarian in de Mont- 
morency College, Shahpur ; and at D. A.-V. College, Jullundur, 
the librarian has only Matriculation qualifications and 
receives the inadequate salary of Rs. 26 a month. 


The following amounts were spent on the libraries during 
the last three years : 


Name of College, 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A 

p, 

Rs. 

A 

p. 

Khalsa College. Amritsar 

3,897 

0 

6 

4,706 

0 

o 

4,871 

0 

6 

■Gordon College, Rawalpindi 

1,008 

0 

0 

1,704 

0 

0 

1,834 

0 

0 

Murray College, Sialkot 

1,301 

7 

0 

2,406 

1 

3 

1,894 

3 

0 

D. A -V. College, Jullundm 

2,061 

11 

9 

2,046 

1 

6 

1,300 

7 

9 

Government College, Ludhiana 

600 

0 

0 

800 

0 

0 

800 

0 

0 

Raxnsukh Has College, Eerozepore . . 

973 

11 

3 

746 13 

6 

866 

8 

0 

-de Montmorenoy College, Shahpui . . 

400 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

no 

8 

6 


The support given by Government to its two colleges 
has been insufficient. The maintenance of good libraries 
in mufassal colleges is especially necessary, as there are rarely 
any public or other libraries of any standard or magnitude 
in the vicinity. 

54. The isolation of many of these colleges is a grave 
■disadvantage. With the exception of Khalsa College, 
Amritsar, they are too remote from Lahore to benefit by the 
■activities of the University, especially in its Honours and 
post-graduate teaching. It is all the more disappointing 
that professors of the University rarely visit these colleges 
in order to review their teaching and to give them guidance 
in their development. Such visits as have been made have 
been widely appreciated. 

These colleges are also insufficiently represented on the 
several University bodies, and so have very little contact 
with the University. We have discussed this matter with 
many of those concerned They are unanimous that a 
new authority should be constituted, which should represent 
their interests in the University. 
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(mi) Powers of University Control over the Colleges. 

55. In view of the condition of the colleges which we 
have described, we are not a little surprised that only a few 
of our witnesses have discussed the inadequate means of 
control now vested in the University ; and still fewer the 
advisability of increasing the present measure of control. 

The Haldane Commission made valuable observations 
in regard to these matters. They pointed out that the 
University of London had representation on the governing 
bodies of only a few of the colleges ; that it had no “ voice 
in the appointment even of heads of departments,” who- 
even if they had not been recognised by the University 
“ could still submit students for university examinations, 
provided the outlines of the course of instruction had been 
approved ” ; that it had “ no power to prevent colleges from 
wasting money by the duplication of departments which are 
already sufficient to meet existmg needs, or to insist on the 
abandonment of work that could be better done elsewhere ” ; 
that each institution “ naturally thinks of its own traditions 
and work, and is anxious to bulk as largely as possible in the 
University ” ; that each is afraid that “ any proposals for 
organisation based upon a consideration of the needs of 
London as a whole and having as their purpose the concen- 
tration of effort at the points where it will produce the greater 
effect may result in their activities being restricted and their 
importance proportionately reduced.” 

56. Having thus alluded to the important matters 
over which the University of London possessed no powers 
of control, the Haldane Commission then proceeded to 
examine the effectiveness of those means of control which 
were actually vested in the University. 

They found that — • 

“ the power of visitation, (inspection), even if fully exercised> 
is not a substitute for a voice in the formulation of policy 
as occasion anses. Visitation oan take place only at 
considerable intervals of time, and after it has been made 
the Senate has no power to impose its recommendations, 
upon the Governing Body of a School.” 

The Commission were aware that — 

“ the Senate has power to remove any institution from being a 
School of the University, subject to an appeal to the 
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Visitor ; but it is obvious that this is not a real power m 
the case of a great corporation, and that if friction 
were to arise with an important educational institution 
such as St. Bartholomew’s Hospital or the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, it would not be pos- 
sible for the Senate to remove it from being asehool.” 

The Commission then observed that — 

“ the Governing Bodies of some Schools, though they appreciate 
the privilege of their connexion with the University, do 
not appear always to reahse that the privilege entails 
corresponding duties. They are unwilling to grant the 
University a voice in the appointment of teachers, or to 
raise the scale of teachers’ salaries, or to reduce the 
amount of work expected of their teachers when the Uni- 
versity considers it excessive.” 

In discussing the authority of the University to prescribe 
curricula, the Commission felt that — 

“ though possibly beneficial hitherto m maintaining an average 
standard, especially for the weaker institutions, this 
power has been far from benoficial in its effect upon 
advanced work in the stronger schools. A far more 
important factor in maintaining a high standard 
of teaching is the character of the teachers themselves ; 
hut,' with a few unimportant exceptions, the University 
has no control over their appointment.” 

The Commission next observed that — 

“ the University can grant or withhold recognition of a teacher, 
and this has undoubtedly been a beneficial power, 
but there has been great difficulty m exercising it. 
The recent action of the Senate reviewing all the teachers 
of the Umversity in order to determine which of them 
were entitled to the rank of Professor or Header has 
revealed the fact that a very large number of teachers 
1 recognised ’ by the Umversity could not be recom- 
mended for these titles. In practice, the refusal of re- 
cognition has often caused much friction, and, to dimmish 
this, a system of probationary recognition has been in- 
troduced . . . in order to avoid disqualifying the students 
in them from taking the Internal examinations. We are 
informed, however, that the University has sometimes 
awardod full recognition to teachers whom it would never 
itself have appointed, or even have recognised, had 
they been on the staff of a School of the University. Yet 
it is a more senous matter to recognise a weak teacher in 
«one of these institutions than in a School of the Univer- 
sity, where his responsibility would be less.” 
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The Commission also pointed out that — 

“ the University also has power, by negotiation and with 
the good will of the Schools, to do something towards the 
organisation of advanced instruction by a system of inter- 
collegiate lectures, but this has not been possible to any 
great extent outside the incorporated colleges. We 
have been told that in a few cases the teachers themselves 
have been unwilling to co-operate in inter-collegiate 
courses of lectures, partly from the fear of losmg the 
students’ fees, and partly from the fear that the 
prestige of their students’ successes might be shared 
with teachers in other institutions.”* 

57. These opinions have a very familiar ring to those 
•acquainted with the Punjab University. 

Wo have perused a number of inspection reports and are 
confirmed m the view that a somewhat formal inspection of 
individual colleges at infrequent intervals is of little value. 
The more glaring instances of disregard of university regula- 
tions may have been brought to light, but the University 
has not attempted to survey the whole field of university 
education, and thus utilise the right of inspection for 
wide and constructive purposes. Indeed, inspection has 
been carried out in a somewhat perfunctory manner and 
without relation to any settled purpose ; the reports are 
-often colourless ; and even the defects pointed out in them 
have often remained uncorrected. There is not much 
uniformity in the standards of inspection and no adequate 
provision for ensuring that the recommendations made 
by a Board of Inspectors are fully and promptly carried 
out ; nor is any outside expert invited to collaborate with 
the inspectors, as in the case of some other universities in 
India. Even the existing arrangements have now been 
•suspended for reasons of financial retrenchment. 

Many of our witnesses share thqse views. Eor example, 
Rai Bahadur Lala Durga Das has written that “ there is 
at present no control by the University over the teaching 
rin the colleges. The Inspection Committees which periodi- 
cally visit affiliated colleges have not been able to achieve 
much in this direction.” > 

58. We are also m general agreement with what the 
Haldane Commission have said m regard to curricula. 
While the common syllabus of instruction prescribed by the 
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Punjab University has failed very largely to maintain satis- 
factory standards, the better teaching has been hampered. 
The Principal of Government College has stated that a large 
number of his students are capable of completing the prescrib- 
ed syllabus within a shorter time. If, in that ease, the spare 
time is used for wider study, it is all for the good. Rut if 
as must often he the case, students are satisfied by having 
completed their prescribed tasks, they are being encouraged 
m idleness. 

59 The remarks of the Haldane Commission in regard 
to the effectiveness of the rules of affiliation are also applicable 
to the Punjab. \ college may have complied with the 
regulations at the time of affiliation, but there is no guarantee 
that it will continue to do so. For example, a well- qualified 
teacher may have retired and been replaced by a teacher 
with inferior qualifications, but the University has no weapon 
of correction, except the withdrawal of affiliation, which 
would be too drastic a measure. We have gained the 
impression that, with the large influx of students, some 
colleges have been steadily going down-hill, but the Univer- 
sity has been almost powerless to restore them to efficiency. 

It is doubtful, however, whother the University has 
guarded its powers in this respect with sufficient care. 
Affiliation has sometimes been accorded on the assumption 
that certain deficiencies will be removed within a specified 
poriod of time. The delay and sometimes even failure 
in enforcing these conditions gives us the impression that the 
University is not reluctant to condone deficiencies. 

60. The unsatisfactory position in London m regard 
to inter-collegiate lectures also appears to have its counter- 
part in Lahore, but with this difference. Whereas m London 
there is difficulty in regard to the acquisition of sites for 
educational institutions, m Lahore the matter is simplified 
by the existence of a University Quarter, in which prac- 
tically all the Lahore colleges as well as the University are 
located. Those of our number who have come from outside 
the Punjab have been impressed by the great advantages 
created by the close proximity of the colleges to one another 
and to the University. It is the more disappointing that so 
little has been done m the direction of inter-collegiate co- 
operation. A few spasmodic attempts have been made in 
the past, but these have usually been short-lived. The peculiar 
and distressing rivalries which were referred to by the- 
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Haldane Commission obtain, to at least equal extent, in 
Lahore as in London. 

61. We have discussed these matters from the point 
of view of improvement m the efficiency of colleges and of 
salutary co-operation between them under the guidance of 
the University. We shall return to these matters in a later 
chapter, when we deal with the Administration of the Uni- 
versity. 


(viii) Communal institutions. 

62. It has been represented that communal schools and 
colleges besides bemg largely responsible for the evils of 
competition, tend to accentuate the communal bitterness 
which is so distressing a feature m the life of the Province. 

A few years ago, the Hartog Committee referred to the . 
necessity of building up a national system of education : 

“ We shall see that under the influences to which we have 
referred, segregate schools have sprung up m India in 
large numbers. It will be admitted that any educational 
system which tiains large numbers of pupils of the 
sevoral communities in segregate schools and colleges, 
often from the lowest to the highest stage of education, 
may -accentuate racial and communal differences and 
prove an obstacle to the attainment of unity ; and many 
will feel that the aim should be lather to break down 
barriers which now exist between classes and communi- 
ties by bringing together as many pupils as possible 
into common or ‘ mixed ’ schools and colleges, in which 
they can live and work side by side These ‘ mixed 1 
schools might be either publicly managed institutions, 
or privately managed institutions in which the manage- 
ment and staff are representative of the different interests 
connected with them. We do not suggest that it is 
possible or desirable that the whole educational system 
of India Bhould be framed on these lines. We only 
wish to emphasise the view that the future educational 
policy should be directed towards unity and not 
towards separation.”* 

68. We have discussed this danger with many of our 
witnesses. It is generally recognised that though these 
communal institutions have done good service in the past by 
providing facilities for education when sucb facilities were 
.scarce, it is inadvisable that the future generation should he 
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trained from the time of early boyhood until the time of 
early manhood in a narrow and restricted environment 
and without healthy contact with boys of other communi 
ties. 

For example, Khan Bahadur Mian Ahmad Yar Daul- 
tana, M. L. 0., went so far as to urge that : 

“ The lack of moral education divides the students into water- 
tight compartments of Sikhs, Muslims, Christians and 
Hindus. Each of them goes away from the University 
under the impression that there is a severe rivalry 
between the various religions and thus the foundation of 
great communal strife is laid.” 

Captain Mumtaz Muhammad has written in similar 
terms : 

" The division is now on communal lines, and appeal is made 
by the contestants to the racial prejudices and factional 
sympathies of the public at large, which is leading to 
a greatei embitterment of feelings between Hindus 
and Muslims day by day. As these two communities 
live in close vicinity and intimate contact with each 
other there is every danger of a catastrophic conflagra- 
tion.” 

Again, Mr. Ruchi Ram Sahm, contended that : 

“ It is only by a sympathetic study of these subtle but power- 
ful forces and influences. .. .that a more intimate 
mixing of the various communities m the Province 
can be brought about. To allow the three cultural 
streams to run in separate channels is to invite national 
disaster.” 

64. It is unfortunate that so many of the colleges are 
‘ denominational ’ in the narrowest sense of the word. In 
Lahore, Government and Forman Christian Colleges contain 
students of all communities, and their atmosphere can be 
said to be fairly cosmopolitan. D.A.-V., Islamia and Sanatana 
Dharma Colleges, however, are confined almost entirely 
to students of one community m each case, though techni- 
cally they are open to students of every community. An 
extreme example is that of Islamia College, which 
includes a single non-Muslim m a total enrolment of over a 
thousand students. The small number of non-Hindu 
students at the D. A.-Y. College is also negligible, and its at- 
mosphere is distinctly of a culture and civilisation associated 
with only one community. We have wondered if the 
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bitter communalism now so widely prevalent in the Punjab, 
evidence of which obtruded itself upon our attention almost 
every day of our enquiry, is not the result, at least in some 
measure, of the existence of these communal colleges. It is 
probable that the material resources which have enabled 
their foundation could have been obtained at the time only 
by an appeal to the communal sense of the people concerned. 
We recognise that they profess to specialise m their particular 
cultures, but there is not much evidence that they have yet 
made an appreciable contribution in this respect. It cannot 
be healthy for the young men of these communities to be 
educated in segregation without opportunities of contact 
with the youths of other religions or of appreciating the 
achievements of other cultures. The discipline of university 
life postulates the impact of minds and the fostering of a 
liberal culture, which should be the compound of several 
different outlooks and traditions. It is unfortunate that 
none of these students have opportunities of enjoying a 
university atmosphere m its fullest sense. This is most 
regrettable from the standpoint of education, not to speak 
of the dangers to the growth of a healthy national life m the 
country. We have asked our witnesses repeatedly for 
remedies so that, at least a generation hence, the young 
men of the Punjab may be educated in a spirit of comradeship 
rather than in communal isolation. We confess to have 
received very little help m solving this question, though 
there has been almost general acquiescence m this com- 
plaint. 




CHAPTER VI. 

The Teaching of the University. 

(i) The beginnings of University Teaching. 

For a long time post-graduate teaching m all subjects, 
except Oriental Languages, was attempted only by the Gov- 
ernment and Forman Christian Colleges. From time to time 
these two colleges shared this teaching in certain subjects, 
especially in English, but this was merely a private arrange- 
ment between the colleges. From the point of view of affilia- 
tion, however, each college was entitled single-handed to pro- 
vide for the whole course, and was held responsible for doing 
so by the Regulations. 

Later on there grew up a custom of granting affiliation 
for post-graduate courses on the understanding that two or 
more colleges would share in the teaching. For example, 
Islamia and Dyal Singh Colleges were affiliated m the 
M.A. courses m Philosophy on the basis of a scheme of co- 
operation, though this was not made a condition for the con- 
tinuance of affiliation. Again, when teaching for the M.A. 
in Persian was initiated, the Syndicate nominated a Board 
of Control to arrange the details of co-operation between the 
colleges concerned, but the functions and composition of the 
Board were not defined m the Regulations. 

2. In 1913, this loose form of inter-collegiate teaching 
was strengthened by the appointment of a series of cold- 
weather lecturers from Europe, whose lectures were open 
to qualified students. This practice was an adaptation 
to the circumstances of the Punjab of a general movement 
in favour of an exchange of professors between universities, 
which had been discussed at the Congress of Universities of 
the Empire in 1912. 

The first of these lecturers were Dr. Arthur Smithells 
in Chemistry and Mr. Ramsay Muir m History. They were 
required not only to teach the inter-collegiate classes and 
to deliver public lectures, but also to get into touch with 
college teachers and to advise the University on the prescrip- 
tion of courses and the better organisation of teaching. It was 
hoped by these means to give a stimulus to a number of 
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subjects in turn. The other subjects dealt with subsequent! w 
were Physics, Economics, Mathematics, Arabic and English. 

3. Although these special lecturers provided a stimulus, 
the improvements tended to be evanescent, while the agency 
employed for the actual instruction was considered expensive. 
Moreover, more than one of these lecturers had recommended 
the foundation of a University Chair in his own particular 
subject. 

In 1920, the University decided to make a beginning 
and two Chairs were instituted. The subjects first proposed 
by the Syndicate were English and Mathematics as the basic 
subjects of Arts and Science respectively. However, after 
a long debate, the Senate substituted Economics for 
English. k 

Professor C. Y. H. Rao was then appointed to the Chair 
of Mathematics and Professor W. H. Myles to that of Econo- 
mics, but. no arrangements were made to facilitate the organi- 
sation of their work. They held exactly the same position 
as the special and temporary lecturers whom in a sense they 
succeeded. They werq not at first members of any of the 
University bodies ; they had no students except those whom 
the colleges chose to send to their lectures. Moreover, being 
younger men, they could not enjoy the prestige of the special 
lecturers, who had been scholars of established reputation in 
English universities. Their advice was not so readily sought 
or found acceptable ; any attempt to control or to influence 
the work of college teachers was apt to be resented. 

4. In the meantime the University had been preoccu- 
pied with a scheme of rearranging the degree courses in such 
a way as to allow the abler students to devote more attention 
to a single subject as a consequence of giving less time to the 
study of English text-books. There was much discussion 
whether the proposed Honours courses should be divided 
into a three years’ B.A. course followed by a one year M.A. 
course, or a two years’ B.A. course followed by a two years’ 
M.A. course. The advocates of the latter alternative pre- 
vailed for a time in Arts, but the former alternative was ac- 
cepted in Science. As the M.A. courses in Arts remained 
as they were, the term “ Honours Schools ” tended to be 
applied only to the first two years in the scheme. Work was 
started on these lines in Oriental Languages and Mathe- 
matics. 
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On its formation in 1928, the Academic Council recon- 
sidered the organisation of the Honours Schools, and decided 
that an Honours degree should not he awarded on less than 
three years’ work after the Intermediate. This was the 
death-blow to the continuance of the two years’ B.A. Honours 
courses. 

5. The Academic Council then proceeded to formulate 
a scheme for a three years’ Honours School of a less specialised 
nature, which is generally known as the Combined Honours 
School. Candidates were required to take English together 
with two subjects to be selected from a group consisting of 
History, Philosophy and Economics. At the end of the 
second year a qualifying test in one of the three subjects was 
imposed, on the completion of which each candidate declared 
one of the two remaining subjects to be his major subject 
and the other his subsidiary subject. Only one class 
was enrolled, but many were favourably impressed by 
the experiment. The main reason for the discontinuance 
of this school was the administrative difficulties which pre- 
vented Government College staff from participating in the 
teaching. This was due very largely to the failure of the 
University to work out m any detail the amount of teaching 
«hich the staff of the College would be expected to contri- 
bute. Though the school has been suspended, the Regula- 
tions dealing with it have not been repealed. 

6. In more recent years, as the result of a fresh impulse 
given to the study of History by Dr. Newton, a Chair in that 
subject has been founded. A three years’ Honours course 
has been introduced during the current year. 

7. Schemes for the appointment of a Professor of En- 
glish have been under consideration for a number of years. 
It has recently been proposed to celebrate the Jubilee of the 
University by founding this Chair, but financial difficulties 
have intervened. The difficulties have been intensified by a 
cleavage of opinion whether there should be a Professor of 
English Literature or one of the English Language includ- 
ing the technique of language teaching. 

8. The history of the Science Departments differs in- 
several respects from that of the Arts Departments. - v 

Until 1907, the Medical College, Lahore, provided if# own. 
preliminary training in Chemistry, Physics and Biology. 
Apart from this preliminary training, very little Biology 
used to be taught in Lahore. 
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When the late Lieutenant-Colonel J. Stephenson, 
was appointed Professor of Biology at Government College, 
Lahore, the preliminary science teaching required for admis- 
sion to the Medical College was transferred to Government 
College, where new Biology laboratories were constructed. 
As Biology then began to become popular, other colleges 
opened Biology classes at the Intermediate stage, and some 
colleges were contemplating the provision of degree classes. 
This arrangement would have been expensive, and there was 
a danger that, with indifferent equipment and with teachers 
of inferior qualifications, the standard of efficiency would be 
lowered. 

Colonel Stephenson, who had meantime been appointed 
Principal of Government College, made plans for the recon- 
struction of teaching m Botany and Zoology. An anange- 
ment was made between the University and Government 
whereby students from other colleges could be admitted to the 
classes held in the Government College laboratories. Pees 
were paid on theii behalf to the University, which made a 
subvention to Government College in return for the additional 
expense involved. Colonel Stephenson was appointed Uni- 
versity Professor of Zoology and was accoided disciplinary 
authority as Head of the Department. Mr. S ft. Kashyap, 
also of Government College, was appointed University Pro- 
fessor of Botany. 

Subsequently, a scheme was worked out for the institu- 
tion of Honours schools m these two subjects. After com- 
pleting a qualifying test in English and m a subsidiary and 
allied subject, students were enabled to concentrate their 
energies on their mam subject with a view to reaching the 
old M.Sc. standard at the end of three years after the Inter- 
mediate. They were thus able to spend ai least a year on 
research in order to qualify for the M.Sc. degree by means of a 
thesis. 

These new activities required additional staff. As the 
enrolment was not confined to students belonging to Gov- 
ernment College, the University agreed to provide a well- 
qualified teacher for each of the two departments. Subse- 
quently the University has also contributed a number of 
demonstrators and assistants as well as periodical grants 
towards the purchase of equipment. 

9 The stimulus given in 1918 by Dr. Arthur Smithells 
resulted in proposals for the creation of an Honours 
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School in Chemistry. Government were also favourable 
to the proposal, as they were considering the expansion 
of chemical activities, including the establishment of an 
Indian Chemical Service, which, however, has not material- 
ised. As the chemical laboratories at Government College 
were inadequate, Government not only provided a site, but 
also made a substantial grant of Rs. 2,60,000 towards the 
construction and equipment of a Unrs ersity Chemical Labora- 
tory, as well as an annual grant of Es. 65,000. 

A distribution of higher teaching in Chemistry was 
effected by allotting Physical and Organic Chemistry to 
tho University, Inorganic Chemistry to Government College 
and Technical Chemistry to Forman Christian College. 

The subject of Technical or Industrial Chemistry had 
originally been introduced as part of the two years’ pass B.Sc. 
course as a result of the initiative of Professor Carter Speers 
of Forman Christian College. It was soon discovered that the 
amount of time devoted to this subject was insufficient for the 
attainment of any practical purpose. The course was there- 
fore extended to three years, and the time spent on English 
was reduced. Students who were successful m this new 
IJonours course became entitled to proceed to the M.Sc. 
af|$r- : one year’s research work. 

In order to enable Forman Christian College to undertake 
this advanced work a contract was drawn up with the Uni- 
versity An annual subvention of Rs. 27,000 was given to 
the College on the strength of a Government grant of 
Rs. 20,000 and (he students’ fees, which were credited •‘to the 
University. The College provides the buildings, equipment 
and the staff for the work done in its laboratories. The con- 
tribution of the College must be at least equal to that made 
by the University. Special grants have been made occa- 
sionally towards the purchase of equipment. 

10. Another recent development has been the b uildin g 
of the University Observatory in order to provide practical 
instruction m Astronomy. A college teacher was appointed 
Curator with an annual honorarium ; and his successor, another 
college teacher, has been appointed part-time University 
Reader with a monthly allowance. 

11. Arrangements for the institution of an Honours 
school m Physics have been introduced m the Regulations, 
hut so far no scheme for providing either the teaching or the 
equipment has come to fruition. 
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(n) The organisation and working of the University 
Departments. 

12. The Department of Mathematics has had a chequered 
-career. In 1919 a two years’ Honours course was started, 
but very few students were attracted to the school. As soon 
as the course was extended from two to three years, applica- 
tions for admission practically ceased, and the school was 
closed. 

The University Professor has suggested many reasons for 
the failure of the school. The Intermediate standard has 
not been improved for ages ; there was no local habitation 
for the school and pupils had to run to and fro between the 
coHeges ; there was no adequate arrangement for the teaching 
of English ; the question of remuneration of the college 
teachers engaged m the teaching was a vexatious one, and 
these teachers were seldom given any relief from their obliga- 
tions in the Pass classes.” The Professor has also pointed 
out that although m Mathematics “ more possibly than in 
any other subject, it is the student’s written work with the 
teacher s remarks thereon that counts rather than the regular 
lecture,” the student’s written work is “ just ml.” In order 
to emphasise the importance of written work, he suggests the 
appointment of student demonstrators, “if the teachers 
•cannot be persuaded that it is really part of their duties ” 
He has also deplored “ the dearth of teaching resources of 
the modern type in Lahore,” in spite of the fact that the study 
•of Mathematics has been revolutionised m recent years He 
has suggested that “the initial mistake had been committed 
of not making the Honours Course the only avenue to the 
M.A. Course— a privilege which has been accorded to everv 
other Honours School before or since ; there was thus no 
inducement to the men to take up Honours.” He has arrived 
at the conclusion that improvement in higher teaching 
must be based on a preliminary overhaul of the Interne- • 
-diate and Pass B.A. teaching and courses.” 

Since the closing of the Honours school, a number of 
papers have been added to the Pass Course for the purpose of 
an Honours degree , and the Professor has been assisted in 
the programme of the M.A. teaching. But many college 
teachers are conservative m their methods and are preoccu- 
pied with their B.A. teaching in which two courses can be 
taken. The Professor believes that the M.A. work “ should be 
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•concentrated in fewer hands. We have at present ten teachers 
giving between them fifty * periods ’ to the two M.A. classes ; 
that is, on an average each teacher gives five periods a week 
•each term to the M.A. work.” About one hundred students 
are enrolled m the two M.A. classes. 

The Department has contributed a considerable number 
of original papers to the transactions of various learned 
societies, including nine by the Professor, five by Pandit 
Hemraj and some ten by other teachers and students of the 
Department, among whom was the late Mr. S. D. Chowla. 

13. The main object of the small Department of Astro- 
nomy has been to provide practical instruction, but some 
of the theoretical teaching has also been concentrated m the 
University class. There are in all 35 students taking As- 
tronomy. The Eeader does not think that this number will 
be materially increased as “ there are no openings for our 

.students We have not been able to induce the Punjab 

Government to include Astronomy as one of the subjects for 
the Provincial Service Examination ; and there are no ap- 
pointments on the staffs of colleges as sueh.” 

14. Prior to 1912, Economics was combined as a subject 
with History. Two Honours papers were then added to the 
Pass papers for the B.A. degree. The scheme of papers in 
M.A. Economies, as planned in 1912, has remained unaltered, 
except for the introduction of a thesis in place of one of the 
papers. The Reader m Economics has observed that “ while 
•some of the thesis are extremely good, a large number are 
hardly worth the name.” 

Apart from the inclusion of this subject in the short- 
lived Combined Honours School, no Honours school has been 
established m Economics. The number of Honours papers 
to be taken in addition to the Pass papers has been increased 
from two to three. 

Professor Myles did much pioneer work m connexion with 
the Board of Economic Enquiry, to which he was Secretary. 
So long as he remained at the University and acted also as 
Secretary to this Board, the University enjoyed the advant- 
age of the services of certain Research Assistants, whose 
stipends wore paid by the Board. Since Professor Myles’ 
departure the Department of Economics has lost this ad- 
vantage. 
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The teaching of Economics at the M.A. stage is on a co- 
operative basis, five college teachers participating in addition 
to the Header. The number of students has fluctuated, the- 
enrolment havmg risen from two in 1912 to seven in 1917 
and to twenty-five m 1918. In 1924, the number had been 
reduced to eleven, but has since risen to thirty-seven. 

The present Reader has published several contributions 
to his subject. 

16. The subject of History also formed part of the 
Combined Honours School. A separate Honours school has 
been started during the time of our enquiry. The course is 
one of three years Candidates are not required to qualify 
in English or many subsidiary subject taken separately, but 
must take one paper in the Principles of Economics and 
another in Political Science. There are six papers m Part (4), 
which is taken at the end of two years ; at the end of the third 
year a candidate is to be examined in three subjects, which 
constitute Part (n), including a special study of prescribed 
documents relating to one of the two subjects which he may 
chose from among nine options. The details of the third 
year’s work have not yet boen finally worked out, nor have 
those of the fourth year leading to the M.A. degree. The 
tutorial method of instruction has been largely introduced 
m the Honours as well as m the M.A. classes. The total 
number of periods which college teachers will be required to 
devote to the work of this school cannot be determined 
until the whole school is m operation m 1936-86. The 
University has appointed a temporary assistant to the 
University Professor for the year 1933. 

In the first year class sixteen students out of a total of 
24 applicants were admitted, hut the number has subsequently 
been reduced to eight. There are 105 students enrolled in 
the M.A. classes. In addition to the Professor nine college 
teachers at present take part in the teaching. 

16. The Departments of Oriental Languages are closely 
connected with the Oriental College. In addition to the work 
of research, each of the three Departments takes a share in 
the higher teaching. 

The Sanskrit Department undertakes a large part of the 
M.A. course and also one of the three Honours Papers at the 
B.A. stage. There are 26 research students ; 24 students 
in the M.A. class ; and 18 in the B.A. (Honour g 
classes. 
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The staff comprises the Principal of the Oriental College , 
■who is at present University Professor of the Sanskrit Langu- 
age ; the University Professor of Sanskrit Literature, and a 
temporary lecturer. In view of his other heavy administra- 
tive duties, the Principal has temporarily handed over the 
teaching of Epigraphy and Linguistics to colleagues who are 
his former pupils. The lecturer in Hindi assists in Indian 
Linguistics, and three or four college teachers take a share 
in the M.A. work. 

Honours Schools in Oriental Languages were started 
in 1919, but were discontinued in 1926, as the classes received 
insufficient support, especially after the decision to extend 
the duration of the course from two to three years. In 1928 
three additional papers were added to the Pass courses in 
each of the three languages. 

17. Though Arabic and Persian form separate Univer- 
sity Departments, for the purpose of M.A. teaching, they 
have a common Board of Studies and are grouped together 
in the Oriental College. 

The number of students seeking the M.A. in Arabic has 
always been small and used to average about three a year. 
Since 1928, the number has risen slightly. Those taking 
Persian in the M.A. have averaged about ten a year, but few 
of these have been suited for original work. A thesis has been 
introduced as an alternative to one of the papers in both 
subjects. 

18. The activities of the Chemistry Department include 

the preparation of students in the Honours and M.Sc. classes 
and partly of those in the Honours School of Technical 
Chemistry, and the Research work conducted by the staff 
and students. The M.Sc. students from Khalsa College, 
Amritsar, are also provided for in the University laboratories 
during their third year. There are 58 students (exclud- 
ing those taking Technical Chemistry and the Khalsa Col- 
lege students) in the Honours classes ; 15 in the M.Sc. 

classes ; and 21 are engaged in research. 

The staff consists of the University Professor of Physical 
Chemistry ; the Professor of Chemistry, Government College, 
who has been nominated University Professor of Inorganic 
Chemistry ; the University Reader m Organic Chemistry ; 
a professor from Eorman Christian College, who has been 
nominated University Reader in General Chemistry ; three 

M 



demonstrators ; a Microanalyst and a professor from tlio 
D. A.-Y. College who assists m Physics. 

Research work is conducted in Organic, Inorganic and 
Physical Chemistry. Many of the problems under investi- 
gation are related to some feature of the industries and 
agriculture of the Province. 

In Organic Chemistry three lines of investigation, in 
particular, are proceeding : in Ohemo-therapy, m synthetical 
investigations on the structure of alkaloids and other plant 
products, and in general Reaction Chemistry The Reader 
and his pupils have been working on new synthetic substances 
designed to be prophylactic against malaria and similar dis- 
eases. The work done m the Micro-chenucal laboratory has 
been widely recognised. A method has been devised for the 
purification of synthetic cocaine, which is now manufactured 
in the Ghazipur Opium Factory. 

In Inorganic Chemistry, a number of papers compiled 
by the staff and students have received favourable reference, 
and are often quoted in the annual reports on the Progress 
■of Chemistry published by the Chemical Society of London. 

In Physical Chemistry, the three mam lines of investiga- 
tion are in surface Chemistry dealing with the structure of 
■colloids, photo-chemistry and magneto-chemistry. Professor 
Bhatn agar’s work on emulsions is well-known and extensively 
quoted. His investigations into the mechanical condition of 
■coagills, the influence of polarised radiations on bacterial 
and chemical action, and the nature of luminescence, have 
been recognised as a real advance of knowledge. 

Mention should also be made of the researches m chemical 
fertilisers, the conversion of bagasse into fodder, the manu- 
facture of brown sugar, the effect of ions on plant growth, the 
physico-chemical factors of soil fertility, the making of abietie 
,acid from crude resin, disinfectants, road-tar emulsions, 
printing-ink and varnishes. 

19. The aims of the Department of Technical Chemistry, 
as stated by the head of the department, are to give a broad 
general training m Chemistry and its application to industry, 
which may fit students for a number of occupations, rather 
than to produce specialists with a limited scope ; to give some 
of the students a training in the methods of research, the pro- 
blems being selected, when possible, with a technical bias ; 
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and to investigate the raw materials of the Punjab with a 
view to developing new industries. 

The new Honours course is one of three years. At the end 
of the first year a student must pass a qualifying test m 
English and at the end of the second year a similar test in 
Physics and Engineering. The latter test includes instruction 
in the elements of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, in 
Mechanical Drawing and Chemical Engineering, which work is 
done at Maclagan Engineering College. There is also a 
course in the elements of Commerce and Industrial Organi- 
sation. The students attend classes m General and Physi- 
cal Chemistry in the University laboratories. The rest of 
the work is done at Forman Christian College. 

Many investigations of raw materials have been made. 
The materials and industrial products have included soap, 
drugs, clays, bricks, canned fruit and vegetables, toilet goods, 
sugar, roofing materials, Punjab coal and Kashmir bauxite. 

There are about fifty students m all taking the subject.- 
In addition to the facilities provided m the University labora- 
tories and Maclagan Engineering College, the staff consists 
of a Professor of Forman Christian College, who has bean 
nominated University Professor of Technical Chemistry, 
seven Chemists of the College staff ; two College teachers in 
Physics and Economics ; the Government Dye Expert 
and a number of demonstrators. Most of the staff, however, 
give only part-time services, as they are largely engaged in the 
teaching of other classes m the College. 

20. The Botany Department (which is located at Govern- 
ment College) differs from the Chemistry Department m that 
it includes teaching in the Pass B.Sc. as well as in the Honours 
and post-graduate classes. The number of students appear- 
ing for the B.Sc. in Honours approximates twelve each year, 
and for the M.Sc. fifteen. 

The staff consists of the Professor of Botany, Government 
•College, who has been nominated University Professor ; a 
Header of the University ; a lecturer of Government College ; 
two demonstrators of the same college ; and two demonstrators 
paid by the University. 

A considerable amount of research work has been done 
by the staff and students, which has been recognised in India 
nnd overseas. One of the mam objects of the Department 

m2 
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has been to prepare monographs of various plant groups in 
the Punjab and the Himalayas. One such, on Liverworts,., 
has been published and well received. Others are under 
preparation. Parties of students are taken every year to the 
hills in order to gam first-hand knowledge of the flora. The 
Professor, with financial assistance from the University, 
has penetrated the higher altitudes of the Himalayas and 
Tibet in the course of his investigations. 

21. The Zoology Department also has its headquarters in 
Government College and includes the Pass classes. Much 
research work has been done by the staff and students. 
Emphasis has been laid on local fauna and on marine fauna at 
Karachi. 

There were last year 73 students in all, of whom 28 were 
senior students engaged either in research or in the Honours 
classes. The staff consists of the Professor of Zoology, 
Government College, who has been nominated University 
Professor of Zoology, a Reader and two demonstrators paid 
by the University and one lecturer and one demonstrator 
paid by the College. 

(Hi) A discussion oj University Teaching. 

<22. We shall first consider the place and meaning of 
research in the scheme of a university. Some witnesses have 
advocated a rapid expansion of the teaching departments, 
mainly with a view to the promotion of research. 

Professor Devi Dyal of the D. A-Y. College, Lahore, 
has written thus : 

“ "When the Universities Act was passed in 1904, it was decided 
that all the Indian universities should he deemed to have 
been established for the promotion of higher studies and 
research, with the power to appoint University professors 
and lecturers Thus the vital need of the Pro- 

vince is that the University should be a Research and 

Teaching University in the true sense of the word 

The aim of the University is not merely to produce 
mechanics but men who will make discoveries of far- 
reaching importance, who will be creators of knowledge 
and discoverers of truth, who will open up new vistas of 
thought, who will impress the stamp of their thought upon 
history. Such men will be like a sign-post, a mile-stone. 
.... There is thus plenty of work for University 
teachers to do besides the teaching of undergraduates. 
The University can become more effective as a teaching 
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body and do more for research. ..... by continuing 
its direct responsibility for the post-graduate and Honours 
work.” 

Even more emphatic are the opinions expressed by 26 
Eellows of the University in a joint memorandum : 

“ We conceive that the main object of University reform is to 
secure academic efficiency interpreted in terms of re* 
search, pursuit of knowledge, the practical application 
of both knowledge and research m the service of the 
province and standards of examination. Whatever other 
objects may receive consideration, this paiamount aim 
must not be lost sight of We have no doubt that the 
Committee will fully investigate m detail how best to 
advance this primary object lying at the veiy basis of a 
Umveisity’s function.” 

23. This seems a somewhat one-sided and exaggerated 
-definition of the functions of a university. We do not dis- 
parage the value and influence of research, but we are em- 
phatic that, especially m the present condition of India, the 
main function of a university is to give a wise and well- 
rounded training to its students. Even the Haldane Com- 
mission, who cannot be accused of having under-estimated 
the claims of research, asserted that “ the primary business 
■of a university is the training of its undergraduates.” 

There is also some confusion of thought as to the scope 
and meaning of research. We quote a relevant opinion 
irom the Haldane Report* : 

“ The advance of knowledge is not along single lines of special 
research alone. The sciences have all been developed 
out of the ordinary knowledge of common experience by 
the gradual substitution of completeness and accuracy for 
vagueness. Research is often spoken of as if all of it was 
the highest kind of work, and it is often assumed that a 
student’s education has leached its goal when he is said 
to be doing original research, and that if he attains to this, 
it does not matter what his previous training has been. 
But, in fact, there are all degrees of value in research, 
and much that is dignified by the name, however labori- 
ous and praiseworthy it may be, is directed to narrow 
issues and problems of quite secondary importance 
because the student lacks a broad and liberal education 
and a wider point of view." 


Page 30, paragraph 72. 
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We have also much sympathy with the views expressed' 
by the Calcutta University Commission* in this regard : 

“ There is however a real and gi eat danger which has attended 
the sudden awakening of interest miesearch, not in the- 
Indian universities only, but also m England and America. 
This is the idea that teaching and lesearch are quite 
separate and distinct functions, which may safely be left 
to diffeient bodies of men, and looked after by separate 
organisations Sometimes it takes the foim of a 
notion that teaching is an inferior function, a necessary 
drudgery, which ought to be left to seeond-mte men. 
Such men, accoiduig to this idea, are good enough to 
give to the mass of ordinary students the routine training 
wlucli they require ; they also can give to the few select 
students the preliminary drill which they must have 
before they pass undei the guidanco of the nobler and 
moie exalted scholars who aie themselves engaged m 
original woik, and who will help them to learn how to 
work for themselves. n 


Hie Commission - ) then proceeded to develop the theme 
that a spnit of exploration should permeate every activity of 
a university and that this spirit should not be confined to 
the making of new discoveries : 

* ‘Research ’ means neithei moie nor less than ‘ exploiation.’ 
Relatively few’ people, even in a university, can hope to 
carry then ‘ exploiation’ so far as to discover knowledge 
that is impoitant and new to the whole woild, and that 
helps to make the nmveise more intelligible. But every- 
body m a university, teachers and students alike, should 
be working m the spurt of the exploier, eagerly searching 
out truth that is new to themselves A uni- 

versity is not fulfilling its duty as a eentie of research 
if it merely hues a few men to carry on investigations in- 
comers by themselves, however handsomely they may be 

provided with the materials for investigation He 

(a teacher) may very well be more concerned to put to- 
gether all the available ascertained facts about his subject 
of study and to re-mlorpret them, than to devote lus- 
time to disclosing new facts To take a famous exam- 

ple, when the young Bryce wrote his brilliant book on 
1 The Holy Roman Empne,’ Ins great achievement 
lay, not m discovering new facts, but in putting, 
the facts together, by bard thinking, in such a way 


* Volume IV, Chapter XXXIV, pages 277-79. 
t Ibid. 
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as to jv interpret a whole great period in the history 
or \\ est^rn civilization. He was ablo to do so because 
he was filled by the desne to discover the truth ; and his 
work was just as ‘ original ’ and just as much ' research ’ 
diS if he had deciphered documents which nobody had seen 
before.” 

24. We are warmly in support o£ arrangements being 
made whereby a higher and wider opportunity shall be given 
to the abler students who should not be depressed by having 
to keep pace with those of inferior attainments ; but we are 
doubtful whether, in many important respects, the organisa- 
tion of the Univeisity .Departments has been well-devised 
and is suited to the present needs of the Punjab. 

One of the main obstacles to the successful development 
of these Departments has been their piecemeal introduction. 
So long as there are Honours schools (with a three years, 
com se) m some subjects and Honours papers added to a 
Pass course of two years in other subjects, it is not unnatural 
that students, and not merely those of inferior capacity, 
adopt the shorter road to a degree. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that a number of Honours schools have had to be 
abandoned through lack of support. 

It is also doubtful whether an Honours course which 
affords little or no provision for English teaching will make a 
great appeal to students. If a student has an insufficient 
grasp of the medium of instruction, he can scarcely be ex- 
pected to benefit by the specialised instruction which he 
receives through that medium. 

25. Another disadvantage of the present system is 
the early — and, in the opinion of many witnesses, premature — ■ 
specialisation m the Honours schools. The degree of 
specialisation varies m the several schools. The History- 
School includes courses in the allied subjects of Economics 
and Political Science, hut no other subjects, not even English* 
The Science schools include an allied science subject and alsu 
some English teaching, though it is doubtful whether the 
latter is adequate either m quantity ox in quality. By this 
we do’ not suggest that a Science student should make 
detailed study of English text-books, but rather that he 
should be trained m orderly thought and expression and 
imbued with some appreciation of literary culture and beauty 
•of -language. A firm foundation of English teaching is- 
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indispensable to specialised study. When it is remembered 
that all students in the several Honours schools pursue their 
studies through the medium of a foreign language and on the 
weak foundations of the school system which we have already 
described, the inadvisability of the present system of extieme 
specialisation becomes more apparent. 

Mr. G. C. Chatterji, of Government College, holds similar 
opinions : 

“ I am strongly of opinion that specialist schools on the Arts 
side which are confined to the intensive study of a single 
subject will not meet the needs of this province. I have 
already referred to the failure of the Honours Schools in 
Mathematics and in the Classical Languages. While 1 
cherish every good-will towards the new school m History, 
I feel extremely diffident of its future success Specialis- 
ed schools of this narrow type are only necessary 
for training the expert and highly specialised scholar 
in a particular branch of knowledge. The Honours 
courses of the University, on the other hand, should 
attempt to promote a suitable education for all the in- 
tellectually gifted children of the province. Not all 
these young men wish to become specialists. What 
they desire is rather a broad and general culture, which 
would enable them to compete successfully for the 
higher branches of the Public Services and to take a 
leading part in the public life of the province. On the 
Arts side, therefore, I should welcome the levival of the 
ideas which underlay the Combined Honours Sobeme. 

'On the Science side also, a broader scientific training, which 
would require some knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the other sciences, besides the one in which a 
student specialises would be of greater benefit. I would 
personally favour a scheme of studies similar to that of the 
Natural Science Tripos at Cambridge rather than the 
more specialised schools in the Punjab. 

Useful research can only be undertaken when the students have 
been well-grounded in the broad principles of their 
sciences. It would be a pity if we emphasise detailed 
and minor investigations into research problems without 
first laying a broad foundation of knowledge. In the 
scheme which I have advocated, I would not introduce 
.any research in the Honours examinations either on the 
Arts or Science sides ,* nor would I introduce research 
in the M.A. and M.Se. degrees. Eesearch should be 
carried out by special research students, who would 
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continue at the University after taking their Master’s 
degree and prepare themselves for a degree such as the 
Ph D.” 

We have also received the following opinions from 
Dr. H. B. Dunnicliff, University Professor of Inorganic 
- Chemistry and a member of Government College, Lahore : 

“ It is the duty of a university so to arrange its courses that its 
alumni shall receive theoretical and practical guidance 
in studying and solving the problems which have nsen 
or are arising in the development of civilisation. 

In India there is an ever-increasing demand for men of culture 
m the nation’s service— men who, by striving to acquaint 
themselves with the results of intellectual activity and 
with those departments of knowledge which conduce 
to general or individual welfare, correct living and ra- 
tional conduct, are qualified to take their places as 
useful members of co-operative society and to assume 
their share m their country’s development. 

Many will achieve this much-desired object by the influence - 
they exert as officers of the Public Services, to which 
they are admitted as the result of competitive examina- 
tions. In these tests the nature of the compulsory 
subjects presciibed in conjunction with the list of optional 
or extra subjects clearly shows that a man of general 
education is required.” 

Dr. Dunnicliff then proceeds to propose a scheme where- 
’ by, in addition to the specialised courses in the post-graduate- 
< stage, facilities for a more general education might be pro- 
vided : 

“ I plead for a loosening of the University examination fetish 
so as to allow an avenue for the further instruction 
of graduates who do not desire to specialise in one subject, 
but to compete for the competitive examinations. , . . 
Particular efforts should be made at this juncture 
of India’s history to mould and educate many men 
as useful members of society, though the imperative need 
of a select band of highly specialised scholars should not 
be overlooked, even if after their labours it may be 
difficult to find employment for them. The function of 
* culture ’ in the general as opposed to the specialised 
sense may be secured by ensuring that the student shall 
, not be too heavily engaged with advanced research.” , 
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Mr. G. D. Sandhi, of Government College, Lahore, lias- 
written m a similar strain : 

“ It would be better if colleges devoted more limo to the ehaiac- 
toi-fomiing aspects of education and did not dissipate 
their lesoiuces m so-called leseaich. ... I do not 
favour the ineorpoiation of lesearch work in the ordinary 
courses of the Umvoisity. Research work should he 
conducted at the end of the University penod, and there 
should he special schoiai ships for this purpose ” 

There is good reason to believe, therefore, that the courses 
should he less specialised than they now' are at the under- 
graduate stage, that provision should be made for higher 
study m the post-graduato stage, and that research (in the 
sense used by the witnesses) should be postponed very 
largely to a still later stage, when duly qualified students 
could be assisted by means of research scholarships to become- 
candidates for a doctor’s degree. 

26. It is open to doubt wdiether even the small 
numbers of highly specialised students can he provided with 
occupations suitable to their qualifications, though the 
extent of this demand varies with the soveral subjects. 

It has been suggested that an important object of these 
specialised schools should be the trammg of qualified teachers 
in their ow'n subjects, and these teachers will eventually 
leaven the lump by the introduction of bettor methods 
and standards of teaching. There is undoubtedly a great 
need for improving the quality of the teaching throughout 
"the University ; but it is questionable whether a man with 
so slender an equipment of general lcnowiedge w'ould ordi- 
’narily be a suitable teacher in a college, even in his own 
subject ; it is far more doubtful wdiether he would be suit- 
able as a class teacher in a school. The Principal of the 
Central Training College has explained to us his difficulty 
in finding recruits for the College, who have acquired suffi- 
cient knowledge m a number of school subjects. 

27. The Science Departments have obtained greater 
success than those of Arts. This may have been due partly 
to the fact that they have received more financial assistance,, 
and to the impression which students have that a degree* 
in science helps them better to get employment. There 
is considerable demand in the development of industries- 
fox the services of highly qualified scientists, as is shown, 
by the record of many of those who have been trained in- 
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these departments. The Intermediate standards in Science 
are incidentally more exacting than those in Arts. 

We are somewhat disappointed by the record of the 
School of Technical Chemistry. Since its institution m 1925, 
115 students have been enrolled in the School, of whom 34 
have been successful m the B.Sc. examination, and 15 are 
still under training. It is reported that, of the 3 4 successful 
candidates, comparatively few have received opportunities of 
undertaking the type of work for which they had been 
trained. 

28. It is also open to discussion whether the methods of 
teaching which are appropriate to small select classes are en- 
tirely satisfactory. Mass lectures by themselves are an un- 
satisfactory form of instruction, especially for students who 
are improperly prepared and are unable adequately to under- 
stand the teaching which is given in the English language, 
and lectures should be supplemented by a well-devised 
system of tutorial groups. But it is dangerous as well as 
extravagant to discard entirely the practice of lecturing. 
In teaching much depends upon the spoken word, and 
nothing can replace the stimulus of a well-delivered lecture 
to large numbers. 

The Calcutta University Commission’ 1 ' offered valu- 
able suggestions m this regard : 

The unfortunate working of the present system must not lead 
us to depieeiato the value of the leettue as an element in 
university training. It is mdispensable ; and the really 
good lectuie can afford a stimulus and a guidance which 
nothing else can replace. But had lectures are worse 
than useless, they are harmful ; and compulsory attend- 
ance at them vitiates the mind of tho student. Thore 
aro many good lecturers m Calcutta, and there are many 
more who, given adequate leisure for the preparation of 
their discourses, would become good lecturers .... 
The students of the University ought to hear the 
lectures of such men .... But this provision can only 
fairly be made on three conditions : (t) the student must 
not be required to spend too much of his time in 
lecture-rooms merely submitting to instruction, when he- 
should be working for himself ; (li) he must be given 
some choice as to the lectures he will attend ; and (in) 
tho lecture method of instruction must be supplemented, 
by other methods . . . 

♦Volume IV, Chapter XXXIV, pages 265-66. 
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But these conditions imply a very complete departure from the 
existing system. They imply, m the -first place, a care- 
fully wrought-out system of co-operation between the 
Umveisity and its constituent colleges, whereby, in addi- 
tion to or as a substitute for, the ordinary college 
lectures, public and formal instruction, giveri by 
either university or college teacheis appointed for 
this piupose by the University shall be thrown open to 
honours students, and also, though m a less degree, to 
pass students, from all the constituent colleges. 

29. One of the most valuable features of university 
-training should be this close contact between teachers and 
students who are engaged m studying widely different sub- 
jects. Any form of exclusiveness is fatal to the promotion of 
this spirit. Many of the Honours schools, as now constitut- 
ed, form small independent groups of teachers and students 
who have little or no contact with the University at large. 

30. Many witnesses have criticised the University 
Departments on the score of expense. It is not possible 
to give an accurate estimate of the expenditure incurred by 
each department, as the services of the part-time college 
teachers engaged m the work cannot be reduced to monetary 
values. Though work of this importance cannot be carried 
out efficiently without large expenditure, the cost of some of 
these departments seems considerable in relation to the 
work done and the number of students enrolled. We give 
in Appendix B a tabular statement showing in the case of 
each department the number of students, the staff employed, 
and the actual expenditure met by the University. 

31. A number of witnesses have commented adversely 
on the comparatively large expenditure incurred by the 
Chemistry Department, which amounted to Es. 66,477 in 
1932-33. The part-time services of the college teachers en- 
gaged should be added to the total. The amount seems large 
at first sight, especially in these depressing days of finan- 
cial stringency when expenditure on education has been 
ruthlessly cut down, but activities of this kind are expen- 
sive all the world over. 

It would be beneficial if the activities of Indian univer- 
sities were reviewed as a whole so that extravagant overlap- 
ping and unnecessary competition could be reduced. Uni- 
versities should not aim at offering facilities for higher 
-teaching and research m all subjects, but should comple- 
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ment to each other in providing these more expensive 
forms of training. That such an arrangement is necessary 
is shown by the resolution passed by the Conference of Indian 
Universities in 1924 :* “ That economy in university finance 
and increase m efficiency will be rendered possible by the co- 
ordination of post-graduate studies in Indian universities.” 

On the other hand, the Chemistry Department has 
achieved success, and its activities have gamed a well- 
deserved reputation not only in India but also overseas. If, 
again, the industries of the Punjab are to be developed, 
they will need an increasing number of well-trained 
chemists. 

We have received many testimonies of the excellent 
work done m the Chemistry School. We cite an extract 
from the evidence of Messrs. B. Ahmad, Ph.D., Research 
Scholar, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, and 
Hamid Khan Gore, Ph.D., Head of the Physics Department, 
Royal Military College, Dehra Dun, who as students under 
the old as well as the new conditions of work are competent 
to give an opinion : 

“ We can state that the history of Chemistry in this province 
dates from the opening of this institution. . . . : We 
have had occasion to visit and to work in some of the 
best universities of England, Switzerland, France and Got* 
many. We can say with conviction that a Chemistry 
student from Lahore can walk with his hoad high in the 
proudest universities of the West Most of the work 
done in Lahore has been accepted by the best scientific 
journals in Europe, whence it has found its way into 
standard text-books.” 

82- Other witnesses have alluded to the expense of the 
School of Technical Chemistry. In addition to an initial 
grant of Rs. 50,000 for equipment and apparatus, the School 
has received annual grants ranging from Rs. 15,000 to 
Rs. 20,000. To this amount should be added the cost 
of instruction in the University laboratories, Maclagan 
Engineering College and that by the College staff. It is- 
difficult to estimate the total amount, but it approximates 
RS. 8,95,914 between the years 1925 and 1932. During 
that time 84 students were successful in the B.Sc.. 
Honours examination. We do not feel ourselves competent 
to judge the value of the training given in the School, tot the- 


* Page 36* 



ost seems excessive in relation to its achievements, 
specially when the present occupations of those who have 
ieen trained m the past are taken into account. 

33. Many have urged that an excessive amount of 
loney is spent on the Science Departments in comparison 
nth that spent on the Arts Departments. Mr. Langhorne 
.as written : 

“ The specialist education of a small band of biologists is a 
matter of unimportance compared with the gonera! 
secondaiy education of the rest of the Piovmce. The 
devotion of tho founder of the school, the brilliance of 
his successors and tho success of thoir pupils have oach 
contributed to obscure the steady doclino m the rest of 
, tho work of the University. The success of one blanch 
of advanced work m Science has led the University to 
develop other branches, and, agam, tho expense of those 
developments has provided an excellent oxcuse for the 
neglect of Aits, particularly of English.” 

It is difficult to investigate the validity of this com- 
laint, as on the Arts side a wider use has been made of 
'art-time college teachers, whose emoluments are not in- 
luded in the University accounts. But after making every 
>ossible allowance, we have reached the definite conclusion 
hat the Arts Departments have been treated in a niggardly 
ashion by the University. It seems to have been assumed 
hat though the provision of laboratories and expensive 
pparatus are a svne qua non for science subjects, maps, 
dctures, hooks, periodicals, etc., are unnecessary in Arts 
objects. Moreover, there is a serious lack of lecture- 
ooms and seminar rooms in the Arts Departments of the 
Iniversity and of separate offices for senior teachers and 
f seminar rooms in the colleges. Besides, though there are 
Jniversity Departments m nearly all science subjects, with 
be notable exception of Physics, there are comparatively 
3W in Arts. 

34. There has been very little appreciation of the 
nancial implications of the proposals leading to the 
Parting of the Honours courses. Dor example, our Eman- 
ial Adviser has drawn attention to the fact that m the original 
stimates of expenditure for the Chemistry Department no 
mount was taken of the purchase of apparatus and equip- 
lent. Again, little or no attempt has been made to esti- 
tate the cost of the teaching effort which will he required 
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for the several courses. A certain flexibility is advisable in 
the prescription of optional subjects, the number of which 
should be restricted within practical limitations. 

The employment of part-time college teachers, which 
in other respects is a pleasing feature of the scheme, has also 
proved a dangerous temptation to the University. In the 
statements of expenditure only the actual cost incurred 
by the University has been included, and expenditure by the 
colleges has been excluded. The University has been 
encouraged by the expectation that only a portion of the total 
expenditure will fall on its own revenues, while colleges 
have been prone to agree generally with a particular scheme, 
without reflecting whether they can meet their actual com- 
mitments. Many college teachers have therefore been 
compelled to carry the additional burden of university 
lectures without any relief from their collegiate duties. 
Again, m order to assuage rivalry between colleges, the 
University has generally employed an unnecessarily large 
number of college teachers for university work. In the 
Mathematics Department, for example, there were at one 
time more teachers than students. 

85. The University authorities have undoubtedly been 
placed in a difficult position in organising these departments, 
because they have insufficient control over the colleges, 
and particularly over those college teachers who are employed 
in University teaching. When college teachers were remu- 
nerated for part-time services, the number thus employed 
was so large that there was much extravagance and disloca- 
tion of work. It has been difficult to ensure that they 
should be sufficiently diligent and regular in the discharge of 
their duties. Dor example, a teacher c&n absent himself 
casually, though the Professor in charge may not even have 
been informed of his intended absence. Again, members of 
the Government College staff are liable to transfor at very short 
notice, with the result that the organisation of a University' 
Department is in constant danger of dislocation. Moreover,” 
-as tlLe.University is not oven consulted m regard to college 
Appointments, it becomes difficult to organise arrangements 
for the teaching. While there may be a number of college 
teachers well-qualified to teach a certain branch of a subject, 
there may not he a single teacher qualified to teach another 
branch of the same subject ; yet the University has no means 
of rectifying this anomaly on the occasion of the next 
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appointment. These are but a few examples of the grave 
difficulties which arise in a system of co-operation m which 
there is little or no authority to ensure that the essentials 
of that co-operation are duly observed. 

36. The main objection to the University Depart- 
ments, as now constituted, is the sharp distinction between 
University ” and “ College ” teaching, and also between 
“ Honours 15 and “ Pass ” teaching. The Calcutta University 
Commission* commented pertinently upon this separation : 

“ Another group of correspondents propose that the beginning 

already made by the unrrasity in the provision of post- 
graduate courses should be extended ; and that the 
courses for the degiee of B.A. and B.Sc. with honours 
should be separated from the pass courses and undertaken 
directly by the University. It is added by some of the 
advocates of this scheme that in order to cope with its 
new functions, the University should absorb Presidency 
College, the whole property and income of which should 
be transferred by Government. The other colleges 
would be left to do pass-teaching only ; the supporters 
of this plan are content to assign to them a humble func- 
tion, for which they might he sufficiently manned with 
teachers mainly second rate. 

This scheme is inspired by two sound and praiseworthy motives : 
in the first place, a desire to draw a distinction between 
students of exceptional ability and students of only 
average powers, and to provide for the former a better 
tiainmg than is now open to them ; in the second place, 
a belief that the University ought to exercise a more 
effective control over the teaching given m its name than 
it now does. Both of these ends ought to be secured 
by a well-devised scheme of reorganisation ; hut it may 
be doubtod whether they would be satisfactorily attained 
by bringing the whole body of the abler students'. * 
under the control of what would he apt to become a single, 

> huge, centralised lecture-mechanism. 

A further, and perhaps more important, effect of this scheme 
would be to reduce the colleges to a position of insignifi- 
cance and humiliation, and to make an unhappy cleavage 
among the student-body. The students would be 
divided into two clases, superior beings called university 
students, and inferior bemgs called college students ; and- 

both sides would suffer The tjniversity' wb'uld 

m > fact become an over-powering competitor .with 


Volume IV, chap . XXX IV, pages 251-52, 
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its own colleges ; a competitor m the unfair position 
of being able to impose whatover conditions it pleased 
upon its rivals, and to establish for itself a monopoly of 
all the most interesting work. It would draw away from 
the colleges all their ablest teachers. The ultimate 
result might well be to reduce the colleges to sueh a state 
of insignificance that their continuecf existence would 
scarcely be woith while.’ * 

37. Some 'witnesses have also alluded to these dangers. 
"Dr. Khalifa Shuja-ud-din has written : 

“ It is true that in the existing system a college is compelled to 
provide for Honours as well as post-graduate teaching 
m almost every subject, and that this results m unneces- 
sary duplication, but the remedy does not lie in adopt- 
ing the policy of confining all higher teaching to the 
University and leaving the affiliated colleges to prepare 
students only for the Pass degree. Most of the Lahore 
colleges are so well equipped with first-class teachers 
that the University cannot do without them. They 
will have, therefore, either to be transplanted to the 
University — an arrangement which the colleges concern- 
ed may not countenance — or relegated to a second-rate 
position which would be distasteful to them. Moreover, 
the concentration of all higher teaching in the Univer- 
sity would lead to the gradual deterioration of the 
colleges, and this in itself would he detrimental to the 
progress and development of the’Unrversity as such . . . 
"While it is necessary to preserve the autonomy 
of the colleges in every way, a scheme of co-ordinated 
teaching should be devised whereby the higher teaching 
may he carried on by the University and the colleges 
working m close co-operation with each other.” 

Mr. U, N. Ball of Dyal Singh. College, Lahore, has also 
■written : 

“ The University should be an orgamsation of the colleges, and 
it should not come in as a distinct body competing in the 
field of teaching with its constituent bodies. The teach- 
ing work should be distributed among the colleges, the 
University remaining as the co-oidmatmg agency. In 
this way a satisfactory relation between the University 
and the colleges can be maintained.” 

38. Other witnesses have referred to the deterioration 
-of the Pass courses. Mr. 0. C. Chatterji asks “ what on 
“this view is to happen to the man who wishes to enter the 
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public services or the learned professions.” Mr. Garrett 
is of opinion that — 

“ We are overfeeding the Honouis and starving the Pass stu- 
dents. I should hke to see more mingling between the 
sheep and the goats who are at present too sharply divid- 
ed, and to feel that the whole of the teaching— Honomg 
and Pass — was under the eye of the University Professor. 
It is worth considering whether the University Professor 
would uot be better employed m a general direction of 
his subject and its teaching throughout the colleges 
than m being confined to imparting advanced education, 
to a small body of students m Lahoie.” 

Mr. Langhorne has voiced similar opinions in picturesque 
language : 

“ The better the higher teaching of the Honours classes and of 
the M.A., the more certain will be the neglect of the Pass- 
classes. If this statement sounds too hard, then an 
enquiry into the fate of the Pass classes in Science will 
go a long way to substantiate it. I have no enmity • 
towards Science or to any other branch of study, but F 
cannot see the good of cultivating a small lied of roses in 
the front gaiden and leaving the rest of the estate a 
howling wilderness.” 

89. These are trenchant criticisms and have some 
justification. It is of little use trying to raise standards 
in a small portion of University work, while standards m 
other portions tend more and more to deteriorate. The 
good and the bad will eventually fall together, and instead- 
. of improvement there will be widespread deterioration. 

By no means all Pass students are of inferior calibre. 
Some of them have acquitted themselves well in competitive 
examinations. Many have elected to take the Pass mstpad 
6f the Honours courses because they desired a good general 
education and because they aspired to enter the public Ser- 
vices or the public life of the country. Such students should 
receive the best teaching that can be given ; otherwise, the 
future of the Province will suffer. 

40. Some witnesses, again, have suggested that the 
Honours courses cannot achieve real success, unless they are 
made “ the only avenue ” to the post-graduate courses. 
High qualifications should be demanded from those seeking, . 
admission ; tho emolment of students of inferior attainments 
would detract seriously from their value, but any hard-and- 
fast restriction would be unfair to certain students. In view 
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of the unequal facilities for good school education in 
the Province, many boys are unable to reach a high standard 
of capacity while there are others naturally backward m 
their' early years who “ come later ” m life. Some of 
these are able to make good their deficiencies through 
hard work and under the stimulus of good teaching. Such 
students should not be penalised m seeking admission to 
the post-graduate courses because they have not been en- 
rolled in the Honours courses. 

41. Colleges should not be lowered m status, 
but should rather be encouraged in their scope . and 
activities. If ever it is decided to constitute a unitary 
teaching university in Lahore, the colleges will then know 
their position and will have to resign themselves to 
their fate. But there is an alternative to a unitary 
university, m which the colleges shall not only continue, 
but shall be stimulated to expand their activities 
m co-operation with the University and their sister colleges. 
The goal of a teaching university in Lahore can best 
be achieved by investing "the University with a larger 
control rather than, as now, by extending the teaching 
*„ functions of the University by means of an organisation 
separate and distinct from collegiate organisations. A 
college’ cannot be expected to make plans for the future 
and to widen its scope if it does not know when its scope 
may be reduced by the transfer of some of its responsibilities, 
to the University 

Most of the defects to which we have alluded 
have arisen in consequence of this sharp distinction. 
The Honours classes have been poorly supported partly 1 
because many students desire a general education*^ 1 
Injustice is sometimes inflicted because m view of the ' 
separate University and collegiate organisations it is 
difficult for Honours students who prove unequal to the i 
task to be relegated to the Pass and collegiate courses, and 1 
even more difficult for Pass students who show marked 1 
improvement in their studies to be transferred to the Honours 
courses. Again, the Honours courses have proved in many 
instances expensive owing to their comparatively small j 
enrolment and to the present difficulty of arranging the j 
several courses m such a way that many of the lectures j 
can become common to a larger number of students. 

n2 
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A radical reconstruction of University teaching can be 
arranged in such a manner as to result in the mitigation of 
these defects, and, in particular, by substituting a spirit of 
co-operation for the present spirit of competition between 
the University and its colleges. We shall return to this 
important matter in a later chapter. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Prospects of Teaching Universities in the Punjab. 

(i) The advantages of a unitary university. 

The manifold complexities arising from the great diver- 
sity of colleges and from the lack of effective university con- 
trol could be resolved by cutting the Gordian knot and creat- 
ing a unitary university in Lahore. This could be achieved 
by the absorption of the colleges in Lahore into University 
Departments ; by placing all duly authorised teaching in 
the hands of the University; and by limiting the functions 
of the colleges to providing residence, recreation and, possibly, 
supplementary tuition for the students. A separate arrange- 
ment would be required, either within the reconstructed 
university or m a distinct institution, for the control and 
administration of the mufassal colleges. This is briefly the 
policy which has been adopted in the United Provinces. 

%. Much can be said for such a university. It is the 
usual type in most countries, especially in Germany and m 
the United States of America Though in the United King- 
dom the collegiate universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
continue to provide a training and education which have 
stood the test of ages, the modern universities in England as 
well as the universities m Scotland and most of the Dominions 
are unitary. Even in Oxford and Cambridge the opinion is 
increasingly expressed that the university as such should be 
better organised and should exercise greater control over the 
teaching in the colleges. 

In India also, as has been shown, many universities of 
the unitary type have recently been created ; and, more 
important still, the affiliating University of Allahabad has 
been transformed into a unitary university. 

8. The unitary type of university has been most general- 
ly adopted in the world because of its obvious advantages. 
It appeals to the civic pride of great centres of population 
and, in consequence, has often been the recipient of large 
benefactions ; it affords the best means of correlating exami- 
nation with teaching ; its organisation can provide resources 
of teaching which are not easily made available in separate, 
self-contained colleges. Because of its unity of purpose 
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its constitution need not be cumbrous. Its teaching function 
is much less subject- to the incubus of burdensome adminis- 
tration, which oppresses universities of the affiliating type. 
It also has the advantage of simpler organisation in faculties 
and departments, escaping the friction which is inevitable 
in the collegiate system. 

4. Despite these advantages of a unitary university, 
there are cogent reasons for sharing the opinion of the Gov- 
ernment of India, cited in a previous chapter, that “ the 
system of affiliated colleges, though defective according to 
modern requirements and ideals, will long remain a necessary 
part of university organisation m India.” 

Even after several unitary universities had been created 
in this country, the Hartog Committee recorded the opinion 
that “ the requirements of India cannot be met solely by 
unitary universities, and that the affiliating university is likely 
to remain for many years to come.” But they modified this 
opinion by suggestions* which imply that unitary universities 
in India may not hg.ve secured certam conditions which are 
essential to their success. 

“ In certam circumstances, the unitary university is tho bettoT" 
type. Provided that a corporate life can be evolved in 
1 the halls which is comparable to the traditions of the 
1 better colleges m the older universities, that the teaching 
is properly organised in the several departments of study, 
and that the members of the several university authori- 
i ties are both competent and capable of understanding 
1 the significance of such a university, then a unitary uni- 
versity should result m more efficient teaching, more 
: effective expenditure of the available resources, closer 
' contact between staff and students and a more stimulat- 
ing corporate life.” 

5. We as a Committee have not visited these unitary 
universities and therefore pronounce no detailed opinions 
about them. Indeed, a detailed examination of their develop- 
ment would be beyond our scope. But we can, as we should, 
malm certain observations in regard to them ; for it would be 
injudicious for us to consider the creation of new unitary 
universities, even as a mere supplement to the present affiliat- 
ing University, unless we were convinced that unitary uni- 
versities m India have justified, or could have justified, the 
large sums of money which have been spent on them. 


♦Pams 121-22. 
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6. It has been affirmed that some, of the unitary uni- 
versities of India exhibit certain prominent defects : that the 
capital and recurring expenditure has sometimes been ex- 
cessive, and that therefore multiplication of these universities 
would prove uneconomical ; that their corporate life is often 
weak and inferior to that of the colleges which they have 
replaced ; that their authorities have failed to understand 
and apply the mechanism of a unitary university and conse- 
quently have produced unfortunate results ; that their proper 
-development has been gravely impeded by a needlessly 
-complicated machinery, which has entailed excessive meetings 
and vexatious postponement of decisions, especially in routine 
and minor affairs. 

Another evil, with which certain unitary Indian univer- 
sities have been impugned, is graver, namely, their proneness 
to become dominated by a clique, or emasculated by the 
rivalry of cliques, though this evil is not necessarily peculiar 
to them. Since a unitary university is confined to a single 
town, which may be comparatively small and may possess a 
limited intellectual circle, it becomes to that extent easier 
for local members of the university to aggrandise and 
abuse power, and (even more unfortunate) for the adminis- 
tration to assume responsibilities and functions which pro- 
perly lie beyond its scope. 

(ii) The possibilities of a unitary university in Lahore. 

7. We have alluded to some of the dangers which con- 
front the progress of a unitary university, but we are still 
much impressed by the great advantages which should attend 
a university of this type ; and Lahore seems abundantly to 
possess the necessary conditions of its success. We should 
have expected therefore that a proposal to create a unitary 
university in Lahore would be strongly supported ; but the 
very reverse has been the case. Opposition to such a scheme 
•of development is very strong, scarcely a single witness sup- 
porting it. 

8. In examining this specific proposal it will be useful 
first to consider how unitary universities have been created 
elsewhere in India and other countries. 

Most of the unitary universities in the world have either 
-originated as such, or have developed out of a single college, 
which might originally have formed a part of another uni- 
versity and remained so until it had gathered sufficient 



strength and support to stand alone. Such was the position, 
for example, in the north of- England, where colleges situated 
in the large cities of ' Manchester, Liverpool and Leeds first 
combined their resources in a federal university ; and then, 
when the time was ripe, established themselves as separate 
unitary universities in each of these places, and also m 
Sheffield. 

This course of development has also occurred m India, 
where colleges in Aligarh and Benares, which were originally 
affiliated to the University of Allahabad, won for themselves 
degree-giving powers and became unitary universities. In 
these cases college aspirations, far from having been arrested 
or stifled, have ripened. 

9'.' The position, however, is very different m centres 
where a number of colleges have sprung up in proximity, and 
each has acquired a deeply rooted tradition. 

London furnishes an example. The ideal of the founders 
of University College m 1826 was to provide “ systematic 
instruction m a teaching institution under the free guidance 
and inspiration of the teachers ; this they regarded as the 
necessary basis of university education.' 5 But when King’s 
College was founded m the following year and other colleges 
later, many of them with resources very inferior to those of 
University and King’s Colleges, the original ideal of University 
College had to be abandoned. As the Haldane Commission* 
regretted : 

“ The oppoitumty for founding a real Umvorsity of London was 
gone, and with it was lost the chance of attracting finan- 
cial endowments, such as the provincial universities have 
not failed to obtain ” 

And, again :f 

“ The ideal of a teaching university was already lost when the- 
necessity arose of federatmg more than one institution 
by the external bond of a common examination, which, 
j because it is common to all, must always bo to some 
extent external to each and can never demand much 
more than the weakest institution can give.” 

- 10. In India, attempts have been made in certain places 
to surmount the difficulties arising from the closeness of 
colleges m the same town by absorbing them into a single- 
unitary university ; but it is questionable whether the benefits- 
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gamed by an improved organisation have not been outweighed 
by the additional expense involved and by the loss of the college- 
traditions which these universities eclipsed. 

The report of the Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation in India* illustrates this dilemma : 

“ With the changes m university policy the colleges have m 
some provinces been faced with acute problems arising 
from threatened or actual modifications of the character 
and function of the individual college in relation to the 
university.. .In Burma, the new University of Rangoon 
was projected on linos which would m effect have ex- 
cluded the powerful Judson College from any real share 
m university work. The college was able to put up a 
strong resistance to the oiigmal proposals, which were so- 
modified as to secure for it a permanent place within 
the university under a constitution which gives it effec- 
tive control of its own life, together with an honourable 
share m the fruitful co-opeiative teaching system of the 
university. 

The American colleges in the United Provinces were less fortu- j 
nate When the unitary universities at Lucknow and 
Allahabad were established, it was provided in the Acts j 
that all colleges within ten miles’ radius of the Senate- / 
Halls of these universities must either become internal > 
colleges of the university or must cease to exercise any 
university functions. . . . This policy was forced upon, j 
these two colleges merely because they happened to be j 
situated m cities which weie selected as suitable centres- j 
for the development of the new unitary type of univer- ‘ 
sity.” 

11. These considerations are even more cogent when 
applied to Lahore, where college traditions are deep-rooted* 
and where many of the colleges, m spite of obvious limitations 
and deficiencies, have rendered and are still rendering good 
service to the province m the training of its youth. 

We are therefore, no longer surprised that the weight 
of evidence supports the retention and development of 
the colleges. We cite here typical opinions. 

Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett, Principal of Government College* 
Lahore, maintains that “ any attempt to establish a unitary 
university m Lahore would be very detrimental to the old 
colleges, which have long and honourable traditions and 
would be m danger of being reduced to residential hostels.” 
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Professor Carter Speers of Forman Christian College* 
■considers that the formation of “a university of the unitary 
type in Lahore would be decidedly a retrograde step.” 

Professor Ruchi Ram Sahni writes that — 

“ The difficulties m tho way of converting onr present Univer- 
sity into a unitary university are so great that I would 
regard the experiment as outside the pale of practical 
politics For one thing, our finances would effectively 
bar the way. . . The history and traditions of the 
constituent colleges are too strong to be ignored.” 

Dr. Bliatnagar, University Professor of Chemistry, ex- 
pressed a similar opinion : 

** Several colleges m Lahore have such deep-rooted tradition? 

and have done such distinguished service that 

they will resent hemg relegated to the position of a third- 
rate collegiate institution, which will be their fate if a 
single college is suddenly made to acquire the status of a 
university.” 

Again, the Anjmmn-i-Himayat-i-Islam has said : 

“ The conflict between the aims and aspirations of different 
colleges is so great that we cannot conceive of a unitary 
university flourishing m Lahore.” 

Other arguments have been placed before us m opposition 
■to the creation of a unitary university in Lahore, which also 
carry weight. 

Mr. P. Samuels Lai of Forman Christian College has 
argued that — 

“ In the piesent Btate of society in the Punjab such a university 
is bound to he soulless* It may produce research scholars 
and men of high academic qualifications, but this is by 
no means the only function of a university.” 

12. The special circumstances m Lahore render the cre- 
ation of a unitary university inadvisable. But it is eminently 
desirable to establish in Lahore a university which shall 
possess as many of the advantages which are peculiar to a 
unitary university as are possible in the local conditions, 
will reinforce the centripetal development of the colleges and 
will definitely arrest centrifugal tendencies m them. In 
biological terms, the university should become a more highly 
vertebrate organism with a definite and dominating nerve- 
centre. It should cease, as soon and as far as possible, to be 
merely an examining institution and should become a 
teaching corporation. 
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(Hi) The possibilities of a collegiate teaching university in 
Lahore. 

13. Certain constructive proposals which have been 
made for the improvement of the University of London appear 
to be highly relevant to the situation in Lahore. 

The Haldane Commission in London maintained that a 
university could not be regarded as a teaching university unless 
it possessed adequate powers of controlling the teaching given 
an its name. For this purpose they proposed that the ap- 
pointment of teachers in the colleges and the determination 
of their conditions of work and service should rest with the 
university. The Faculties should each include the profes- 
sors and readers of the subjects comprised within the Faculty, 
and such other teachers appointed by the university as the 
Faculty might co-opt The acceptance of these proposals 
would ensure that the teachers would regulate and organise 
the teaching of the university, which would be given mainly 
in the colleges. 

14. The question then arose, how the university could 
•obtain authority to appoint college teachers and to determine 
their conditions of work and service. 

Just before the appointment of the Haldane Commission 
King’s and University Colleges had been made Incorporated 
Colleges of the University. The Commission* recorded , the 
•opinion that — ? 

“ The effect of these Aets of Incorporation is to give the “Uni- 
versity complete educational and financial control over 
all the teaching of a university standard in both colleges 
and m all Faculties in which teaching is provided.” 

At the same time, the Commission asserted that — <( 

“ These Acts (of incorporation) have undoubtedly had a dis- 
ruptive influence upon the working of the University. . . 
The incorporation of University and King’s Colleges 
m effect produced the nucleus of a single teaching 
university, to which many financially independent 
colleges and institutions were federated ; and, in oonse- 
quenee, the Schools which remain unincorporated have 
been inclined to believe that the impartiality of the 
central supervisory body has been impaired. This leads 
to a good deal of jealousy and hinders the harmonious 
working of the University. The representatives of the 
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unincorporated schools have the impression that the in- 
corporated colleges obtain undue consideration ; and the 
impression is enhanced by the fact that the incorporated 
colleges are by far the largest and most important in- 
stitutions in the University It is also enhanced 

by tbe fact that these colleges are the only teaching in- 
stitutions which, under the Statutes, have direct repre- 
sentation on the Senate.’’ 

The Commission therefore recommended that the process 
of incorporation should be more widely extended. 

15. The policy of widespread incorporation advocated 
by the Haldane Commission has not been accepted even in the 
University of London, and a Departmental Committee on the 
University of London was appointed to reconsider the posi- 
tion. 

The Committee* were prepared to admit that though — 
the mcorpoialion of the two colleges has helped to 
establish a university professoriate, has resulted in the 
co-oidination of some activities and the concentration, 
of others, and has given the University the opportunity 
of encouraging the study of certain special subjects for 
which provision might otherwise not have been made, . . 

( complete centralisation of control m a university 
consisting of many institutions of varying types would 
tend to result eithei in a control more nominal than real, 
or in a breakdown of tho central government consequent 
on its attempt to assume detailed responsibility for the 
1 heterogenous problems of a congenes of institutions.” 

The Committee,! however, were not content with record- 
ing this negative opinion. They argued that, m the 
circumstances of London— 

“ the University on its teaching side is organised mainly on a 
collegiate basis, and its natural development would be 
impaired by systematic centralisation.” 

While agreeing with the Haldane Commission that — 

“ The teachers make the university, and that if the university 
is to obtain the best teachers and to maintain condi- 
tions which will enable them to do their best work, it 
must appoint, pay and have power to dismiss them;” 
they yet felt that these objects could better be achieved by' 
other measures than incorporation. 
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16. The Committee* came to the conclusion that — 

“ the ideal conception of the University of London on its teach- 
ing side is an organic association of institutions all 
actively engaged in university work and each foregoing 
some measure of full autonomy m order to share in 
and contribute to the life and government of the Uni- 
versity as a whole.” 

In order to achieve this ideal the Committee urged that 
there should be a true spirit of co-operation between the 
university and its constituent colleges. On the one hand 
the university should be prepared to. admit the colleges as 
such to a partnership in its governance ; on the other hand 
the colleges should be prepared to surrender to the university 
a large measure of control over the teaching, so that the re- 
sources of all should be used in the most effective and econo- 
mical manner. Above all, care should be taken to ensure that 
only those colleges which are both competent and willing to 
engage in university work should be associated with the 
university in its teaching activities. 

17. We shall discuss in a later chapter proposals 
whereby the colleges could be associated more intimately 
with the governance of the university, but we reproduce 
here the main recommendations made by the Committee to 
■enable the university to exercise greater control over the 
colleges. 

In the first place, the Committeef imposed upon the 
university — 

“ the duty of surveying from time to time the field of university 
education . . , .and of co-ordinating and prompting 

the development of study and research . . . Further, 
the university should not only be qualified to formf&ate 
a comprehensive university policy, it should also be 
able ... to give effect to that policy m consultation 
with, and largely through the agency of, the teaching 
institutions of the University.” 

In the next place, it$ recommended that the constituent 
colleges should be prepared to hand over to the university an 
effective measure of control, especially in respect of finance 
and appointments : 

“ Within recent years the University has evolved a satisfactory 
scheme for the appointment .of University Profes- 
sors and Readers in the Schools of the University. The 
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appointments are made by the Senate after report from 
a Board of Advisers consisting of the Vico-Ohaneellor, 
the Principal, threo External Experts appointed by the 
Senate after report by the relevant Board of Studies 
and four persons appointed by the Senate on tho nomi- 
nation of the school concerned. The evidence . . is 
j unanimously m favour of this measure of control by the 
University, and we have no doubt that in general the 
University should be responsible for the appointment of 
Professors and Readers in its schools .... It should 
be a condition of admission as a School of the University 
that the institution relinquishes to the University the ap- 
pointment of such of its principal teachers as the Senate, 
after consultation with the institution, may determine. 

Moreover the title of Professor or Reader should 

not be conferred by an authority other than the 
University.” 

In regard to finance, the Committee made the following 
recommendations :* 

“ A condition of admission as a School of the Univeisity should 
be that the institution m question recognises the right- 
of the Council of the University to conduct negotiations 
on its behalf with grant-giving bodies, and to receive and 
allocate the whole of the public funds available for uni- 
versity education m London There might, it is true, 
be special and exceptional occasions when the Council 
would he justified m delegating poweis m this matter 
to an institution, but the punciple of university res- 
ponsibility, as distinct from purely institutional respon- 
sibility, should he recognised.” 

The Committeef also advocated control by the university 
over the constitutions of its constituent colleges : 

, ” If an institution is to become an integral part of the Universi 
ty and to take a proper share m the life and administra- 
tion of the University, it is essential that its constitution, 
should he approved by the University. We recommend, 
therefore, that before admitting an institution as a 
school, the University should satisfy itself that the con- 
stitution of the governing body of the institution and 
the statutes under which government is exercised are 
of a suitable character, and the institution should under- 
take to submit to the Univeisity for its approval any pro- 
posed changes m its statutes. We think not only that 
this condition should apply to new schools, but that the- 
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University should examine the governing instruments 
of all existmg schools, and should an unsuitable con- 
stitution or unsuitable statute be found, the University 
and the institution should confer together with a view to 
effecting such changes as the University might consider 
- desirable This is necessary on general grounds, and it 
is also closely related to the condition that the school 
should relinquish to the Umvoisitv the appointment 
of its principal teachers. Uor even though the Univer- 
sity has the power of appointment and lays down mini- 
mum rates of pay and other conditions, the teacher’s- 
work is inevitably conditioned to some extent by the 
attitude and traditions of the school, and moreover the 
school m many cases pays his salary. The welfare of the 
teacher, and particularly a reasonable seeunty in the- 
tenuie of his post, may therefore depend as much upon 
the wisdom and goodwill of the governing body of a 
school as upon the University.” 

18. The necessities in Lahore are similar to those indi- 
cated by this report m London. We have already shown that 
the project of a unitary university is regarded even more 
unfavourably in Lahore than it was in London. Similarly, 
not a single witness has advocated a policy of complete in- 
corporation of each of the colleges. The adoption of such 
a policy m Lahore would undoubtedly result in “a break- 
down of the central government,” as was feared by the 
London Departmental Committee. 

The proposal to incorporate a single college has not re- 
ceived much support, despite the fact that some ten years ago- 
the proposal to transfer the entire resources of Government 
College to the University was defeated only by a narrow ma- 
jority. On that occasion the opponents of the proposal con- 
sisted mainly of those who were interested, directly or *\ 
indirectly, m Government College and were anxious to pre- 
serve its traditions ; but it appears that such a proposal would 
now be opposed also by those interested in the other colleges 
and by members of the University staff. As one witness has 
urged, if Government College became an incorporated college 
of the University, the life of other colleges would scarcely 
be worth living. 

19. If Lahore is to have a teaching university, it can 
best be achievod by measures somewhat similar to those pro- 
posod by the Departmental Committee which was confronted 
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by an analogous problem in London. We have therefore 
been at pains to ascertain the opinion of witnesses on this 
point. 

Proposals of this kind have been welcomed by members 
of the University teaching staff. We refer particularly to 
the suggestions made to us by Dr. Bhatnagar, because he 
has elaborated them more completely than his colleagues. 

Dr. Bhatnagar suggested that the following factors have 
impeded the development of university teaching m the 
past : 

“ (a) A lack of clearly defined ideas about the scheme itself ; 

(6) multiplicity of control and lack of central organising 
authority : and 

(c) inter-collegiate jealousy and want of co operation between 
the staff of the University and those of the colleges.” 

He then suggested that those colleges which satisfied 
the following conditions should be placed in the category of 
•constituent colleges : 

“ (a) They should be situated within easy distance of one 
another and the University ; 

(b) they should be competent to contribute something 

material and beneficial to the common stock 5 and 

(c) they should be prepaied to fall in with the scheme of 

co-ordinating their activities with those of the other 
colleges under the auspices of the University.” 

For the proper organisation of higher teaching Dr. 
Bhatnagar proposed that there should be — 

“ a co-ordinating agency for higher teaching, whose word will 
have weight with the University as well as with the con- 
stituent colleges, and that this Cabinet of the University 
should exercise a reasonable degree of control and in- 
fluence over the constituent colleges, particularly— 

(a) in the appointment of the senior staffs of the col- 
leges and the University; 

{b) m reviewing periodically the financial needs and re- 
sources of the University and determining the 
Government subsidies to colleges, which should 
only be given after considering the reviews pre- 
pared by this body. This will make the giants 
seive a really useful purpose both for the Uni- 
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versity and the colleges. It will help in con- 
solidating the academic traditions of the col- 
leges if these grants are used by the colleges for 
the specific purposes for which they are obtain- 
ed Thus, the cumulative effect will react 
upon University life with very good results.” 

We reproduce a striking passage from Dr. Bhatnagar’s 
memorandum, in which he has pictured the relations which 
should subsist between the University and the constituent 
colleges : 

“ I hope that I shall be pardoned if, m the scheme of evolution 
which I am proposing, I use the war-cry of a 
famous revolution. I believe that I he constituent col- 
leges, with the University as their centre, can become an 
effective planetary system only if each of thorn recognises 
the equality, fiatermty and liberty of the other 

institutions. All the constituent colleges will thus have 
ah equal status m the eyes of the University. It is not 
necessary that these colleges should teach all the subjects 
prescribed by the University As a matter of fact, I 
would recommend that they specialise only in those few 
subjects in which their tradition, past history and ex- 
perience have contributed to their special development 
... It should not be understood that I am making 
a suggestion to the effect that the colleges should have 
their liberties jeopardised by subordinating them- 
selves m all matters to the University or to the other 
colleges. If a constituent college loses some of its privi- 
leges in this scheme, the loss is more apparent than real, 
for it gains much more by winning for its representatives 
on the Umveisity similai privileges over other colleges, 
and thus this scheme should promote better fraternal 
feelmgs between the various institutions. A closer as- 
sociation between the colleges and the University can he 
brought about by allocating Umveisity Professors, 
.Readers and Lecturers, now solely maintained by the 
University, to the staffs of the constituent colleges. . . . 
Similarly, college teachers of suitable qualifications and 
in carefully selected subjects should be given university 
V status.” 

Professor Buchi Bam Sahni has expressed a similar 
view : 

“ Every attempt should be made to see that closer and moie 
intimate relations are established between the university 
and the constituent colleges than is the case at present. 
To this end selected teachers from all the colleges, who 
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may be considered properly qualified lor the purpose, 
should be given appropriate university status, and,, 
together with the University Professors, Headers and 
Lecturers, should be spread over as members of the staffs 
of the constituent colleges. These will form a body 
of superior teachers who will distribute among themselves 
the work of the higher teaching of the University in the 
various branches of knowledge which thoy profess.” 

20. We were particularly anxious to ascertain the view 
of the college staffs on this proposal. 

Many members of the Government College staff generally 
approved it. 

Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett, the Principal, agreed to giving the 
University a share in the senior appointments of the college, 
provided that the University were reconstructed. In his 
memorandum Mr. Garrett suggested that — 

“ the relations between the University Professors (other than 
those actually on the staffs of colleges) and the colleges 
should be more intimate .... I advocate a system 
of professorial fellowships (as at Oxford and Cambridge), 
each college having one or more University Professor 
assigned to it and paying a portion of their stipends.” 

Mr. G. 0. Chatterji of the same college, has made the 
following suggestions : 

“ Under the scheme I propose the Univeisity would obtain the 
services of teachers competent to teach Honours and 
Post-graduate students either through direct appoint- 
ments under then own control, or through arrangement 
with colleges which now employ them. I am inclined 
to believe that we have already m Lahore a sufficient 
body of highly tramed and gifted teachers who would 
form an adequate staff for higher teaching under Uni- 
veisity control in almost all subjects. But as these 
men are scattered about m different colleges, their efforts 
are being dissipated In my opinion higher leaching 
and research can only be developed if the teaching re- 
soul ces of all Lahoie colleges are pooled together under 
the control of the University If such a scheme is accept- 
ed, one imperative condition of its success will be the 
absolutely impartial selection of available teachers for 
university work on academic merits. If considerations 
of a proportionate share are allowed to mtrude, the result 
will be worse than the existing state of things." 
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Mr. Madan Gopal Singh of the same college has made the 
following proposals : - 

“ The staff engaged in Honours and post-graduate teaching 
will consist of — 

(a) Professors, Readers and Lecturers directly appoint- 

ed and paid by the University ; and 

(b) members, duly qualified, of the teaching staffs of 

affiliated colleges selected by the controlling 
authority to deliver a course of lectures on 
a given subject 

The following procedure is suggested as a practicable scheme 
reconciling all claims : 

(a) On a vacancy occurring on the staff of a constituent 

college taking part in Honours teaching, the 
Governing Body of the college will make a 
) efeience to the Controlling Authority intimat- 
ing the existence of a vacancy in a particular 
subject. 

(b) The Controlling Authouty, with due regard to — 

(%) the requirements of the subject for which the 

teachei is required ; and 

{%%) the denominational policy of the college concern- 
ed, 

will recommend a panel of names, at least 
four m number, for final selection by the 
Governing Body of the college concerned. ” 

21 . We have found it more difficult to ascertain the views 
of other Lahore colleges in this matter, mainly because pro- 
posals such as are contained in the foregoing paragraphs 
have not been under discussion Dr. S. K. Datta, the recently 
_ appointed Principal of Forman Christian College, favoured 
closer intimacy between the colleges and the University, 
with the understanding that the University should have 
some voice in senior appointments to the college staffs. 

On the other hand Professor Carter Speers, while 
advocating closer co-operation between the University and the 
colleges, deprecated any intrusion into the autonomy of the 
colleges. 

Mr. Gulshan Eai of Sanatana Dharma College, Lahore, 
has made interesting proposals, though possibly with implica- 
tions which differ from those of Dr. Bhatnagar : 

“ X would therefore suggest that, m matters regarding {%) the 
financial stability of the colleges, (n) the appointment 
and dismissal of the teachers, (in) the appointment and 

o2 
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removal of principals, and (it?) the residence of students, 
the control of the University should be tightened. 
The time is fast arriving when, m order to organise higher 
university education, the resources of the different con 
stituent colleges will have to be pooled, This can only 
be done when the financial stability of the colleges and 
the conditions of service of tho teachers are improved.” 

22. The majority of persons in Lahore who are genuine- 
ly anxious for the reconstruction of the University would 
welcome a scheme which would ' provide a mobilisation of 
teaching resources and a central authority which would 
adequately represent and control the colleges under its aegis. 

A modus mvendvia necessary, m which on the one hand the 
University will be enabled properly to maintain the standards 
and conditions necessary for the conservation, dissemination 
and extension of sound learning and science, while on the other 
hand the colleges will be enabled to maintain and develop 
their traditional influence upon the character and life of their 
students. This must he achieved in a scheme which will 
enable each college to become a more effective constituent m 
a more definitely organic university. 

(iv) Umversity Education in the Mujassal. 

28. Whatever he the future of the colleges m Lahore 
the development of degree teaching m the mufassal requires 
separate and special consideration. 

There is a very definite belief among witnesses that 
the University is over-burdened by its wide and varied 
responsibilities, by the large and growing numbers of 
its students, and by the immense area of its jurisdiction. 
We must therefore examine carefully several suggestions 
which have been made to relieve the University of some of its 
onerous burdens and, in particular, to amend its function 
in the mufassal. 

24. A few witnesses have suggested that relief should be 
given by the formation of one or more affiliating universities. 
Dr. E. D. Lucas, for example, suggested the possible institu- 
tion of an affiliating university at Lyallpur. But the partition 
of the present university into a number of new affiliating 
universities would not be a satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culty. Although it is generally admitted that universities of 
this type must continue in India, it is questionable whether 
they should now be multiplied. 
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It is extremely difficult to arrange the constitution and 
administration of universities in such a way that they shall 
not he dominated by local cliques. It is particularly undesir- 
able to institute new affiliating universities in small centres, 
which necessarily lack variety of intellectual interests and 
activities, and where, in consequence, universities would be 
exposed to the grave danger of becoming immersed in local 
intrigues and faction. Such universities would also be apt 
to lower academic standards, which would be detrimental to 
the older universities as well as to themselves. 

Communications, too, must be taken into account. 
Lahore is the railway centre of the Punjab ; in spite of 
many extensions to the railway system in recent years, it is 
doubtful whether any other centre would be suitable as the 
headquarters of an affiliating university. 

Expense must finally be considered. Mr. Madan Gopal 
Singh has given a salutary warning : 

“ I can see no advantage m multiplying overhead charges by 
establishing more university offices without any corres- 
ponding advantages.” 

25. Several witnesses, however, have advocated either 
the immediate institution of unitary universities outside 
Lahore, or the definite encouragement of certain colleges in 
mufassal centres with a view to their future development 
into unitary universities, Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett, for example, 
has suggested Ludhiana and Lyallpur as suitable centres. 
Witnesses from the Khalsa College, as well as others, have- 
suggested Amritsar ; while Jullundur, Multan and Rawalpindi 
have been proposed for addition to the list of college centres 
which might be progressively developed for the relief of 
Lahore. 

26. Before examining such proposals, we must review 
the past policy of Government and of the University in this 
regard. 

We have already alluded to the recommendations of the 
Calcutta University Commission that certain centres should 
be given special encouragement, and that they should be re- 
garded as sites of “ potential universities.” This idea was en- 
dorsed by the Maynard Committee, which suggested Pesha- 
war, Delhi and Amritsar as suitable centres. Shortly after- 
wards the University also expressed a desire “ to encourage 
the formation of such new universities ” ; but it deprecated 
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“ the idea of forming one University of Lahore incorporating 
the colleges in Lahore, and another university for the mufassal 
■colleges.” 

27. The University followed this policy for some years, 
during which no college was affiliated to the degree standard. 

The policy was reviewed in 1927, when the Banarsi Das 
Peace Memorial College, Ambala, sought this higher status. 
The report of the University Inspection Committee on this 
•occasion is therefore of importance : 

“ Besides the merits of this particular application, a general 
question of policy is involved The present policy of 
the University, as defined by Sir John Maynaid. is not 
to start new degree colleges outsido Lahore except at 
potential University centres. It is not for this Com- 
mittee to discuss that policy or any possible modifica- 
tion of it in future years The only point that has been 
considered is this. Assuming that certain degree colleges 
in the mufassal are justified by special circums- 
stances, do any of these apply to Ambala ? There are 
degree colleges in what might eventually become Uni- 
versity towns, e g., Amritsar and Peshawar , in laige 
States, e.g , Jammu, Patiala and Bahawalpur There 
are degree colleges specially providing for a community, 
as, for example, the Khalsa College ; for a separate ad- 
ministration, e.g., Peshawar and Kashmir ; and derived 
from an old foundation, eg., the Mission Colleges at 
Rawalpindi and Sialkot. 

After a careful examination of the whole question we have come 
to the conclusion that there is no special reason for a 
degree college m Ambala.” 

The Syndicate endorsed these opinions. 

28. Two years later the same principle was invoked 
When the D. A.-V. College, Jullundur, applied for the higher 
affiliation. 

The University Inspection Committee, after referring to 
the documents quoted above, mado the following observa- 
tions : 

“ The present Committee understand that the same general 
principle holds good now that was applied in the above 
case two years ago Does this college at Jullundur 
satisfy the general principle that extension should only 
be granted to colleges in centres which may be regarded 
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> i • as potential University centres ? It -would seem that 

Jullundur is' m no way a potential University 
centre. 

The complaint is very generally made to-day that the B.A. 
standard is not as high as it was some years ago. If 
extension of affiliation were granted to this college there 
would be no good reason to refuse extension of affilia- 
ation to the B A. standard to the colleges at Ferozepur, 
Ambala, Lyallpur, Multan and perhaps other centres. 
The Syndicaie and University have to consider what 
the result will be upon the standaid of B A. teaching of 
the University as a whole. The D. A.-V. College at Jul- 
lundur is nearly two miles outside the city on the Grand 
Trunk Boad. There is no leason why boys up to the 
ages of 18 or 19 — the average age of passing the Inter- 
mediate Examination — should not be taught in the 
comparative isolation and in the absence of uni- 
versity atmospheie, found m the Jullundur D A.-Y. 
College ; but from the Intermediate stage on, it seems 
important that the work should be done under the 
best possible conditions It will be manifestly im- 
possible for the D. A.-V College to attract teachers of the 
highest standing and reputation to its service The 
salaries are small, .... there is no adequate library for a 
good teacher’s use. Neither do we consider the grounds 
nor the buildings adequate for a degree institution. The 
present site occupies about 18 acres, as the 6 or 7 acres 
across the lailway is at piesent only a sandy waste, and 
it would take thousands of rupees to develop it adequately. 
There are no cubicles in the boarding house, 
nor are there adequate bathmg or latrine anangements ; 
the libiary consists of about 2,000 volumes, and the books 
are moio suitable for the younger students 

But our mam reason for not recommending the extension of 
affiliation is, because we do not consider this college, 
isolated as it is and having no prospects of having any- 
thing appioaching a university atmospheie for years to 
come, to be suitable for the tiainmg of students to the 
degree standard 

This report is in no way intended to reflect upon the excellent 
work this institution is doing as an intermediate college.” 
29. The discussion of this Inspection report reveals 
that the Syndicate was beginning to waver m its policy : 

“ It was pointed out that the University during the past few 
years turned down applications for extension of affili- 
ation up to the degree standard in the mufassal. . . On 
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the one side, it was pointed out that the increase in the- 
number of degree colleges in the mufassal would adversely 
affect the standard of the B.A. examination and would 
thereby add to the already abundant supply of gradu- 
ates, and that it might further complicate the possibili- 
ties of providing for the abler type of students better 
teaching m co-operation with the colleges and the Uni- 
versity in Lahore. In certain mufassal centres no Uni- 
versity environment could be created. Opinion was 
expressed that, instead of extendmg degree colleges in 
the mufassal, it would perhaps be advisable to disaffili- 
ate some of the weaker degree colleges outside Lahore. 
When a real distinction between the Honours and the 
Pass work has been established, then the mufassal col- 
leges might be encouraged to do the B.A. pass teaching. 
On the other hand, it was pointed out that the Lahore 
colleges failed to provide accommodation for all the 
students anxious to join the third year class, that the 
starting of numerous mteimediate colleges m the 
mufassal had furthei aggravated the situation in that 
duection, that the concentration of students m Lahore- 
was for a variety of reasons not very desirable, that 
under the Act each application made must be considered 
and reported on, that the standards of examina- 
tion for the students in the mufassal and Lahore was 
the same and that, the discouraging of a few degree 
colleges m the mufassal would not so control the 
supply of graduates as to improve them market value. 
Eventually the Syndicate appomted a Committee to 
report on the folio wmg : — 

Under what circumstances, if any, the Syndicate would 
be justified to recommend the starting of B.A. 
classes in a mufassal centre, and what conditions, 
m that case, should be laid down to ensure 
financial stability and adequate teaching.” 

SO. The Committee presented the following report : 

“ It is both wise and accessary that new degree colleges in 
suitable mufas-al centres be permitted, provided, among 
other things the conditions lor the affiliation are strict- 
ly fulfilled... 

(1) There should either be a separate endowment fund, that 
cannot be alienated so long as the college continues to- 
exist, of Bs. 2,00,000, or a guaranteed annual income of 
Es. 15,000 from an organised body of standing approved 
by the Syndicate. The guaranteed income is to be m 
addition to the annual income derivod by the college m 
fees. 
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(2) The institution should either possess adequate buildings, or 
adequate funds, in addition to (1) above, for the construc- 
tion of necessary buildings. 

(8) A minimum expenditure of Es. 1,500 a year for four suc- 
cessive years should be mcuned m the purchase of books 
for the college library. 

(4) The initial staff should be approved by the University and 
all subsequent changes should be reported to the Syndi- 
cate.” 

The Syndicate accepted the report of its Committee, 
with certain modifications. The amount of the endowment 
fund was reduced to Rs. 1,50,000 and th’e guaranteed annual 
income to Rs. 12,000 in the case of a college teaching only 
the Arts subjects 

The particular application for affiliation was then accepted 
and recommended to Government. 

31. Government,* after some delay, acted upon the 
Syndicate’s recommendation, but used the occasion to place 
its own views before the University : 

“ It will be observed from statute 21 of the Universities Act of 
1904 that certain stringent and necessary conditions are 
laid down, the fulfilment of which is necessary before the 
affiliation of a college can be considered ; and that, in 
addition, the responsibilities of the University for the 
maintenance of standards after the award of affiliation 
, are clearly defined. 

It is understood that, during the last ten years, the University 
has paid much thought to this important matter; ana 
that it has been reluctant to consider applications from 
mufassal colleges for affiliation up to the degree standard 
m the belief that a real University and college atmosphere 
was required, and that standards might tend to deteri- 
orate as a lesult of an increase m the number of such 
colleges. 

On the other hand, it has been clear to the Punjab Government 
(Ministry of Education) from the proceedings of the 
University that no definite formula has been drawn up, 
and that there has been (as was natural) considerable 
difference of opinion as to the pohcy which should be 
laid down m this connexion. 

Accoidmgly, m letter No. 12726-B., dated October 22, 
1926, it was urged among other things that 1 the develop- 
ment of Umversity teaching suggests the necessity for 
reconsidermg the relations between the University and 

* Letter No. 2100S-R., dated 4th December 1929. 
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its affiliated colleges especially those situated outside 
Lahore.’ 

The Punjab Government (Ministry of Education) are glad . . . that 
the Syndicate has now taken stops to arrive at a decision 
on this important matter. It is notod that, m its meet- 
ing held on May 1, 1929, and after considering the re- 
commendations made by a committee specially appoint- 
ed for the purpose, the Syndicate laid down certain speci- 
fic and additional conditions which must be satisfied 
by a mufassal college beforo affiliation up to the degree 
standard can be recommended to Government. 

The Punjab Government (Mmistry of Education) have also 
given anxious thought to this question, and are pie- 
pared to agree to the conditions as formulated by Ihe 
Syndicate on the understanding that m considering new 
applications for affiliation up to the degree standard the 
University will apply the statutory tests as well as 
the additional tests not only with strictness, but also m 
the spirit as well as in the letter It is observed that the 
terra 1 suitable mufassal centre ’ is vaguo and scarcely 
capable of precise definition. Moreover, the phrase does 
not touch the essence of the matter. By far the more 
important point is the actual character and history of an 
institution. The tests for a degree college must be 
stringent , for the recognition of institutions, which 
cannot indubitably be classed as outstanding and as 
possessing and imparting the cachet of a degree college, 
can only result in a general lowering of the standards of 
degree teaching and of the estimation in which University 
education in the province is hold. 

In the opinion of the Punjab Government (Ministry of Educa- 
tion) a degree college should possess real qualities of per- 
manence and stability ; and there should also he a true 
college spmt and atmospheie m such an institution. 
Moreover, there is also an utgent necessity to ensure that 
these conditions shall he maintained after the award 
of affiliation, and that standards shall not be permitted 
to deteriorate. The Punjab Government (Ministry of 
Education) would therefore be glad if, m lecommending 
such cases of affiliation m future, you would kindly enclose 
all the necessary information m regard to the statutory 
and other conditions, so that Government shall be m a 
position to carry out the obligation imposed on it by the 
Act.” 

32. The fear that, as soon as the conditions of affiliation 
to the degree standard had been relaxed, there would be many 
similar applications, was quickly justified. 
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In 1931, the applications of the Government inter- 
mediate colleges at Shahpur and Ludhiana, and Ramsukh 
Das College at Ferozepur for elevation were all accepted. 

38. The University Inspection Committee stated in 
their report upon de Montmorency College, Shahpur : 

“ We heai cl a great deal about the need for simplicity and 
cheapness, with the spirit of which we agree ; but cheap- 
ness with ughness, dust, white-ants and dilapidation is 
really not cheap but poor and worthless. These ruins 
are a distressing eyesore, and immediate steps should be 
taken to impiove that area. With what idea is higher 
education to be linked m that backward area ? With 
ill-kept grounds and buildings, inadequate equipment 
and a dissatisfied staff which does not relish its exile '? 
That, surely, would be an unfortunate beginning foi so 
laudable an enterprise. 

‘ With colleges at Jhang 100 miles south, Lyallpur 100 miles 
south-east, Gujiat 70 miles east and Campbellpur 100 
miles north — this area is not out of reach of modem 
education, especially now that good roads and cheap 
lorry traffic aie spreading. It is true that these colleges 
are as yet Intermediate, but from the point of view of 
buildings, accessibility and prospects of further lecruit- 
ment, they are bettei suited for being raised to the degree 
standard. It is not within our jurisdiction to enquire 
what are the reasons which have led Government, m 
these days of great financial stringency, to raise the 
Shahpui College to degree standard. We have merely 
to leport on the minimum requirements which should 
be fulfilled before affiliation is granted by the Univer- 
sity ” 

34. The following passages from the report of the Uni- 
versity Inspection Committee for the Ramsukh Das College, 
Ferozepur, are equally cogent : 

“A registered Trust was created m 1922 in which the Committee 
was named, i.e., the President for life was Lala Gpwardhan 
Das and he could nominate bis successor, three members 
of his family were to be bis nominees, and three were to 
represent the Dev Samaj. There is no requirement in 
the Trust of stated statutory meetings. No reports to an 
outside body are required from the Governing Committee. 

It is clear from its history that the College owes 
its existence and its growth throughout to Lala Gover- 
dhan Das. 

The holding of Rs. 25,000 m a three months’ Treasury Bill in 
one name — undesignated — seems to be a very unsatis- 
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factory way of holding Trust Funds. We saw no legal 
documents conveying the land and buildings to a 
Trustee Body. 

The Committee thinks that while the letter of the requirements 
regarding the constitution of Trust Funds and a per- 
manent body of Trustees which will guarantee stability 
to the institution has been fulfilled, it is very doubtful 
whether the spirit of the requirements has been met. 

Among the staff there is no first division M. A., though all are 
good and faithful workers None of them is on a 
provident fund, though it has been offered to them. 
The Library is used as a staff room. Mr. — is m charge of 
physical training, but probably little systematic work is 
done ; he also is in charge of football and hockey. There 
is only one sports ground as yet and a volley-ball court. 

Tdbmry . — Very unsatisfactory. The books are not classified 
or catalogued, and many are of little value to a college. 
The majority are novels The papers and journals are 
inadequate and not well selected. 

Physical training is neglected. Few games are played, as 
there are no proper grounds attached to the college. 
The plot inside is not large enough for a Middle School 
Hockey Field. The income from the Sports Fund gives 
an annual income to the college quite sufficient for great 
improvement. 

The interest accrued from the endowment fund of Rs. 70,000 
is not accounted for in the above statement. It appears 
from the Fixed Deposit Receipts that the money deposit- 
ed at different places carries interest at 6 per cent, per 
annum, which means Rs 350 a month or Rs. 4,200 a 
year. This sum during the last ten years must have 
amounted to Rs. 42,000, and is not shown anywhere in 
the accounts. At least the statement given to us for 
the year 1930-81 makes no mention of this item of income. 
The omission is significant.” , 

85. We observe with surprise that the requirements of 
the University with respect to higher affiliation of colleges 
are not uniform, and that in at least one case the specific re- 
quirements have not been fulfilled. 

The colleges in question possess buildings and grounds 
of greatly varying adequacy. Whereas the I). A.-Y. College, 
Jullundur, and the Government College, Ludhiana, both 
possess some fifty acres, and the de Montmorency College, 
Shahpur, thirty acres, Ramsukh Das College, Terozepur, has- 
only five acres. The grounds and buildings of the latter 
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■college would scarcely be adequate even for an Anglo- 
vernacular middle school. 

The provision of staff m relation to the number of students 
shows an even greater disparity. We give below tables 
showing the number of students and staff (together with their 
■qualifications and remuneration) in each of the four col- 
leges : — 


Name of Institution, 


Qualifications of the staff with pay. 


B. A.-V. College, Jullun- 


1 M A, Ph.B, 1 (240). 
lOMAs 2(110). 

? (165). 

2 (15S). 

1 (160.) 

1 (HO) 

!©■ 

1 B.A., Honorary. 

1 M. A , L.L B , (1.10). 

IMA, M.O.L., (Shastn), (70) 
1 H A , H.P., (70) 

1 M A., H.P., H U , (70). 

I M So., (126). 

1 M So., B.T , (110). 

1 B So , (Hons.), (60). 
1M.A.BT., (120) 

1 PA., J.A.V ,P,TS, (60) 

1 Qatka Inhtrnctor, (20). 

1 Shastn, (70) 

1 M.A , Ph T) , (626). 

4 MAs, 1(680). 

1 (175). 

1 (375). 

1 (250). 

7 M.A., B. Tb. 1 (375). 


2 ( 220 ). 

1 (190). 


1 (160). 

1 (135). 

1 (125). 

2 M.Sc.’s. 1 (250). 

I (240) 

1 B Cora. (190). 

1 B.A., B.T , P.T.^., (180). 

1 B.A , 8.A.V., (135) 

1 H A., H.P., (70). 

1 B.A., (Eng.), Hons m Punjabi (Gy am 
Trained), (Piotciency in Hindi), (64) 
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Name of Institution. 

Number of students. 

Number of staff. 

Qualifications of the staff with. pay. 

3 

Ramsulth Das College, 
Ferozepur City. 

280' 

n 

1M.A..LX.B., (200). 

5 M.As 1 (100) 

2 (110) 

1 (125) 

1 (150). 

2 M A.. M.0 L 1 (76) 

1 (00). 

1HA.HP., (91). 

1 B A., (Trained) Librarian, (60). 

1 Physical Instructor, Madras trained, (45). 

4 

Ludhiana Government 
College, Ludhiana. 

373 

27 

1 M.A , Ph D , B T , H. P , (140). 

I M Sc , Ph.D , (375). 

1 M.A , M.O.L., B.T , H.P., (135). 

9 M As., 1 (1,200), 1 (575), I (375), 2 (350), 

2 (250), 2 (190). 

2 M.Sc s’. 1 (375), 1 (190). 

1 M A , B Com. (190). 

2 M Sc, B.T s, 1 (190). 

1 (170). 

1 M A., B.T,, (190) 

2B.A,BTs, 1(135). 

1 (120) 

1 L.Ar.. (136) 

1B.A.',SA.V,PT., (130). 

1 B.Sc., S A V., (135) 

1 B Com , (100). 

1 S.D , Instructor in Arts and Crflfts, (100). 

1 S G.C , Gymnastics Instiuctor, (70). 
1HA..HP, (240) 


36. It is plain that the Government and the University 
have departed from the policy which was adopted and main- 
tained while Sir John Maynard was Vice-Chancellor. Since 
1931 the University has proposed to Government the raising 
of the status of three colleges, at Jullundur, Shahpur and 
Ferozepur, respectively, m opposition to the recommendations 
of its own Inspection Committees. This procedure, approved 
by Government, has definitely lowered the standard pre- 
viously required for degree colleges, for it will be difficult 
to revert to a wiser procedure in future similar cases without 
being exposed to a charge of partiality. There is a grave 
danger that the Punjab will soon abound with inferior degree 
colleges, which will inevitably compete among themselves 
and cause a progressive deterioration of the standards of 
teaching and examination, thus swelling the ranks of unem- 
ployed, because unemployable, graduates. 
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87. Many witnesses share these apprehensions. 

Mr. W. H. F. Armstrong, who has had much experience 
at Khalsa College, Amritsar, and at the Government Inter- 
mediate College, Lyallpur, stated that “ degree colleges 
should be opened only in suitable centres. If such a policy 
were accepted, then such centres should be encouraged and 
developed.” 

Mr. Man Mohan, who has spent a long period of service at 
Patiala, Amritsar and Ludhiana, has given similar advice,, 
and has suggested Multan, Lyallpur, either Jullundur or 
Kapurthala (preferably the latter), and Rawalpindi as suit- 
able university centres. 

Dr. E. D. Lucas has observed : 

“ The Punjab University has within the last four or five years 
affiliated four intermediate colleges up to the degree 
standard as follows : 

(*) D. A.-Y. College, Jullundur. 

(n) Ramsukh Das College, Ferozepur. 

(m) Government College, Ludhiana 
(iv) de Montmorency College, Shahpui. 

Owing to the rapid spread of secondary schools throughout the 
province, there is an increasing number of young people 
taking the M. S. L. 0 Examination. After passing this 
they find themselves at a loss to know what to do. In 
this way a wide-spread demand for collegiate education 
has arisen. With the present University system of 
standardised examinations conducted by an affiliating 
University, the mufassal college in an isolated place 
tends to become a mere cram-shop and degrades the 
significance of University education for the entire area 
It is for this leason that I am opposed to the indiscrimi- 
nate spreading of degree colleges throughout the pro- 
vince I am not therefore m favour of the policy 

of the University m affiliating these colleges, except m 
the case of the Ludhiana Government College, which 
is m a large centre and can select students with greater 
care and has proper equipment and staff.” 

Rai Bahadur Lala Durga Das is of opinion that — 

“Public money is being wasted m opening colleges at 

places where they serve no useful purpose." 

The Principal and staff of the Khalsa College, Amritsar, ■ 

“ deplored the hasty multiplication of degree colleges in the 
mufassal, as unnecessary competition would detract 
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. from the progress of the better collegos, and there was a 
danger of a general lowering of university standards.” 

The Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam has also represented to 
ms that — 

“ Lahore will continue to be tlio centie for higher education 
but obviously cannot accommodate all those who are 
anxious to receive such education It is necessary, 
therefore, that m order to relieve Lahore of its present 
congestion, fiist-grade colleges should be established in 
different towns m the province ” 

When further examined, the Anjuman deputation reveal- 
ed that their opinions were very similar to those expressed 
above. They suggested Multan, Lyallpur, Jullundur, Lud- 
iana and Campbellpur as suitable places for degree colleges. 
They preferred Campbellpur to Rawalpindi because it is freer 
from insidious temptations to students than Rawalpindi, 
and also because it is an important railway junction and a 
convenient centre for students living at Mianwali and other 
towns to the south. 

We stated to the deputation that the intermediate 
colleges, and, indeed, some of the degree colleges, had hitherto 
failed materially to relieve the congestion in Lahore, and that 
very many students from the mufassal still preferred to attend 
the Lahore colleges, though these were already over-full. 
The deputation contended that this was due to the fact that 
parents objected to their sons being compelled to change 
colleges at the Intermediate stage. They were confident 
however, that in the case of degree colleges this objection 
would not obtain, and that if tbe colleges weie placed m well 
selected centres and if they were well staffed and supervised, 
they would be well-supported. 

38. We considered tbe problem of degree colleges in the 
mufassal to be of such importance that we decided to make 
much more extensive tours than we originally intended. 

Our first visit was to Khalsa College, Amritsar, not only 
because this college stands ahead of other mufassal institu- 
tions in the excellence of its buildings and playing fields, in 
the number of its students and in its traditions, but also 
because schemes for its conversion into a university had been 
placed before us. 

The college is situated about two miles from the city. 
'The Intermediate classes were formed m 1896, the B.A. classes 
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in 1899, the h .Be. and the B.Sc. classes in 1905, and the M.A. 
classes in certain subjects in 1916, The object of the college 
is 

“ to impart to Sikh youths an education that will tend to raise 
the status of the Sikh people, to maintain the Sikh 
religion, to promote morality and sobriety of life, to 
develop active habits and physical strength, and to 
produce intelligent and useful citizens and loyal subjects 
to the British Grown.” 

There are at present 986* students in the college ; a 
large proportion of them reside in the college hostels. 

38. At the commencement of our sittings we were 
supplied with a copy of an appeal to convert the college into a 
University — a request which was reiterated in the written 
evidence placed before us by the deputation representing 
the Managing Committee and Staff of the College. 

The appeal opens with the statement that “ the idea of 
developing the Khalsa College into a self-contained centre of 
Sikh education is not new.” The original project was that 
the college should affiliate a number of “ feeder schools 
spread over the whole province and linked up with the 
mother institution by a system of grant-in-aid.” Certain 
events prevented the attainment of this ideal, and the Sikh 
Educational Conference, instead of the College, thereupon 
undertook this work of organisation. The authors of the- 
appeal are of opinion that this was fortunate, for 

u thus, ” they write, “ the task of the Khalsa College to stimu- 
late the establishment of feeder schools has been ac- 
complished by an mdependent organisation, and it is 
-well that it was so. For, attached to the Khalsa College, 
the growth of these institutions would necessarily have 
been stunted.” 

Khalsa College has therefore been freed from outside 
entanglements and has been in a position to devote all its 
energies to its own improvement. But in the opinion 
of the authors of the Appeal, the college has been impeded 
by fresh complications : 

“ The recommendations of the Sadler Commission and the adop- 
tion of some of the most important of them by the Punjab 
University created a very peculiar position for the mu- 
fassal colleges in the Punjab. The old Honours courses 
were to be abolished under the new regulations, and all 

* It include® 93 J. 4.-V. students, 

P 
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post-graduate work, organised on a higher scale, was to 
be concentrated at Lahore. The KhaJsa College was 
left entirely out of the scheme on the consideration that 
it was * a potential university.’ Tt was felt that if we 
failed to develop the Khalsa Collego into a University, 
if would be reduced to the position of a second-grade 

college, without any Honours or M A classes 

Besides this, the Sikhs, apart from any religious consider- 
ation. have certain peculiar features and special needs, 
chiefly in their being a rural community and m their 
having a language question. Year after year, in our 
Educational Conference, we have been pressing the 
Government and University ... to re-orgamse the sys- 
tem of education to suit the needs of the people, most of 
whom are agriculturists, but our cry has been a cry in 
the wilderness. We have found from long association 
with the Lahore University, that, constituted as it is, 
there is little likelihood of the questions of language 
and rural subjeots being considered from a Sikh point 
of view. 

40. Messrs. Man Mohan and Armstrong, who both 
served Khalsa College for a number of years, empha- 
sised that the Sikhs are keenly anxious that it should be 
converted into a university of the unitary type. The same 
view was stated by the Khalsa College deputation, who 
added that other institutions in close proximity to the 
college should hot, in that case, be prevented from being 
affiliated to another university, as has been done in Lucknow 
and Allahabad. Some witnesses, however, have objected 
to the formation of a university, as contemplated in the 
Appeal, on the score that it will be a communal university. 

Messrs. Man Mohan and Armstrong stated that, owing to 
the rapid multiplication of Khalsa schools in the province 
and to the recent development of the two Khalsa schools 
in the city, the numbers in the collegiate school had decreased 
considerably, and they therefore suggested that the school 
classes should be transferred to the city. The school buildings 
so released could be used for the accommodation of the Inter- 
mediate classes, which could then be separated from the degree 
classes. In that case, the present college buildings, with a 
few alterations and additions, would be adequate for the 
contemplated university. 

We were favourably impressed by the buildings and 
- playing fields of the college, and were interested to learn from 
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the Deputation that the Managing Committee were consider- 
ing the removal of the school classes to the city. 

Our witnesses were of opinion that, with the exception 
of a few men, the staff is not o ' university standard. The 
salaries are low and, in consequence, men of suitable attain- 
ments are not often attracted to the institution. Perhaps 
not even the best available Sikhs are always recruited. 

The deputation maintained, however, that the — 

“ staff is generally of a university standard. Rules have been 
framed ■whereby deserving members of the staff are given 
study leave m order to undortake advanced work in 
Europe. . . . The Managing Committee are always 
prepared to appoint non-Sikhs of distinguished merit, 
but whenovei the qualifications are equal, the Com- 
mittee naturally give preference to a Sikh This does 
not mean that a suitably qualified non-Sikh teacher is 
expected to make way at a latei date for a well-qualified 
Sikh. 

We were pleased to find a comparatively large number 
of non-Sikh students (about one-third) enrolled in the college 
and students of the several communities mingled harmoni- 
ously. There had been some difficulty in regard to hostel 
accommodation for non-Sikh students, but this difficulty has 
recently been removed by the construction of an additional 
hostel. 

Neither Mr. Armstrong nor Mr. Man Mohan felt con- 
fidence in regard to college finances, especially if the college 
were to be transformed into a university. Its revenue con- 
sists almost entirely of fees, a Government grant of about 
Rs. 50,000 and somewhat precarious subventions from certain 
Indian States. The subscriptions received by the Manag- 
ing Committee are almost negligible. This account oE the 
financial situation was confirmed by the deputation, whose 
members, howevor, hope that more financial support would 
be forthcoming as soon as the present depression had 
passed. 

Messrs. Man Mohan and Armstrong agreed that the 
present Managing Committee is insufficiently representa-, 
tive of, and responsive to, Sikh opinion in the province, and 
that this weakness must be removed if a University is to be. 
constituted. Mr. Wathen holds similar opinions, and' has 
stated that in his time “ the Managing Committee was 
dominated by a clique, and that it was not really representa- 
tive of the Sikh community as a whole.” 
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The deputation gave the following account of the con* 
stitution of the college, which tends to justify the criticism 
of Mr, Wathen : 

“ Any Sikh who contributes a certain sum annually towards 
the revenues of the college lias the privilege of being 
a voter and of takmg part in the selection of the Council. 
At present, there are about 500 such voters. The Council 
consist of 34 members from British districts. These 
(84 members) select six more members in order to 
complete the quota of 40 members to represent British 
fhstiiots. A similar number of members represent 
the Sikh States. Besides the above, there are 20 Life 
Members, equally divided between the British districts 
and the Sikh States A donation of Rs. 5,000 gives the 
right to become a Life Member. 

The President of the Managing Committee is selected by the 
Council. After selection, he nominates a large minority 
of the members of the Managing Committee, and the 
remainder are selected by the Council.” 

41. We next visited the D. A.-V. College at Jullundur, 
to the elevation of which reference has already been made 
in this chapter. 

Certain improvements have been made m recent years. 
The buildings have been considerably extended ; the hostels 
are large and airy ; some fifty acres of land have been acquir- 
ed ; and an admirably designed library has been constructed. 

We are doubtful, however, whether the institution yet 
possesses the material resources necessary for a degree college. 
At the time of our visit, the class rooms were very seriously 
over-crowded, though conditions in this respect are not 
worse than those of some colleges in Lahore. 

The staff which consists of 28 members is inadequate 
to teach as many as 700 students.* Instruction must 
be given almost entirely in the form of mass lectures, 
and tutorial classes to the extent required are impossi- 
ble. Moreover, though a certain number of the staff 
possess good qualifications, it is doubtful whether the pay and 
conditions of service are sufficient to attract and retain well 
qualified men. The salaries range from Rs. 50 to Rs. 240 a 
month. 


♦See table, pages 205—206. 
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42, Our next visit was to Government College, 
Ludhiana, which has recently been raised to the degree 
status. The college buildings are modern and admirably 
suited for degree work ; the laboratories are well equipped ; 
but the library needs extension — a matter which is engaging 
the attention of the Principal. There are fifty acres of land, 
and now that the water supply has been improved the play- 
ing fields, gardens and farm should soon be placed in good 
order. The College is already well attended and over eighty 
students have been enrolled in the first degree class. The 
hostel accommodation is satisfactory, though it may soon 
need extension. 

College activities are vigorous ; there is an abundance 
of societies, and students are encouraged in many valuable 
interests. 

The staff is generally adequate in point of numbers, there 
being 27 teachers and 373 students.* House accommoda- 
tion for the members of the staff is fortunately becoming 
more readily available in the vicinity of the college. 

43. We also visited Gordon College, Rawalpindi, which 
is maintained by the American United Presbyterian Mission. 
This college was established in 1902 and has good traditions. 
It is situated close to the town, but has a pleasant outlook 
over the Municipal Gardens. The buildings have recently 
been improved by the addition of a fine block containing the 
science laboratories and a commodious library. 

The Principal, Rev. Dr. B. L. Porter, who has been with 
the college for more than twenty years, is now at the point 
of retirement. The staff is well qualified and appears to have 
stability, but has been outpaced by the number of students. 

The Principal informed us that the missionary societies 
concerned with education have m recent years been consi- 
dering the future development of the college. 

At one time, a proposal to reduce it to the Intermediate 
status had been considered, but has now been abandoned. 
The Principal seemed lo prefer a proposal to remove the 
Intermediate e lasso.- from (ho college and to concentrate 
on degi ee teaching. Tie urged, however, that if such a policy 
wore carried mto effect, it would be necessary to make suit- 
able arrangements for the teaching of intermediate stu- 
dents. 

* See table pages 208-208, 
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44. We, were very unfavourably impressed by the 
Ramsukh Das College, Ferozepur, the recent promotion of 
which to a degree institution has already been discussed in 
this chapter. The founder, Lala Gowardhan Das, deserves 
high praise fof his beneficent enthusiasm; but we must judge 
of the present achievement rather than of his aspirations. 
From this point of view we are strongly of opinion that the 
buildings, equipment and grounds are quite unsuitable for 
a college teaching students to the B.A, standard, and that 
the promotion of this college was premature and not well 
advised. The teaching staff is generally defective in qualifi- 
cations, emoluments and conditions of work and service. 
The salaries range from a minimum of Rs. 45 per mensem 
to a maximum for the Piincipal, of Rs. 200 per mensem, and 
so far no member of the staff enjoys the advantage of a Pro- 
vident Fund. The College lacks the amenities and surround- 
ing circumstances which are essential for the proper 
achievement of its purpose, and its affiliation, even to the 
Intermediate standard, appears to have been scarcely 
wise, because of its depressing effect upon standards in the 
province. 

45. Unfortunately we have not been able to visit 
Multan, which is one of the centres widely recommended by 
witnesses for the provision of degree teaching. We have 
been informed, however, that the present Intermediate 
college buildings and premises are well adapted for a degree 
college, . and that the pre-university work would be carried 
out satisfactorily in the present Government High School. 

46. We have made by no means a complete survey 
of the province, but we have seen and learned enough 
to justify the conclusion that degree instruction in the 
mufassal can be developed on sound lines, if the centres are 
well selected and encouraged, if unnecessary and extrava- 
gant competition is prevented, and if good standards o# 
education are maintained. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The Education of Girls and Women. 

(i) The importance of girls' education. 

In 1928 the Hartog Committee emphasised the vital 
importance of girls’ education, with which we are in com- 
plete accord : 

“ The importance of the education of girls and women in 
India at the present moment cannot be overrated. It 
affects vitally the range and efficiency of all educa- 
tion. The education of the girl is the education of 
the mother and through her of her children. The mid- 
dle and high classes of India have long suffered from the 
dualism of an educated manhood and an ignorant 
womanhood — a dualism that lowers the whole level of 
the home and domestic hfe and has its reaction on 
personal and national character 

The education of women, especially m the higher stages, will' 
make available to the country a wealth of capacity 
that is now largely wasted through lack of opportunity. 
It is only through education that Indian women 
will be able to contribute m increasing measure to the 
culture, ideals and activities of the country.’’* 

The Committee recommended that : 

“ In the interest of the advance of Indian education as a 
whole, priority should now be given to the claim of 
girls’ education in eveiy scheme of expansion.”f 
A few years later the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education in India made a similar recommendation : 

“ We believe that there is no more pressing need or more 
inspiring opportunity m the present educational situa- 
tion m India than that presented by women’s education. 
The resources at present expended on men’s and on • 
women’s education respectively do not at all re-' 
present the proportion of the needs and opportunities 
of men’s education and of women’s education. We- 
commend to all interested m the subject an earnest 
consideration of possible ways of rectifying this dis- 
proportion.”:!: 


♦Pagea 150,151. {Page 347. {Pages 251-55. 
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It is a matter for keen regret that these valuable recom- 
mendations have passed almost unheeded. Many years 
must elapse in the Punjab, as in most other parts of India, 
before the present disparity in the education of the sexes 
is removed. 

We are much indebted to our -women witnesses, who 
have provided us with valuable memoranda on girls’ educa- 
tion. We are the more disappointed that our male witnesses 
have almost without exception neglected even to refer to 
the subject. 

2. In certain respects considerable advance has been 
made, and the Punjab Government has indubitably done 
much though not enough to improve and extend girls’ educa- 
tion. 


The number of girls in all institutions has risen from 
75,182 in 1920-21 to 213,287 in 1931-32 ; and during the 
last quinquennium the enrolment has advanced by 84,407 
girls, or 05*4 per cent. But quantitative advance, by itself, 
is no safe criterion of progress. We refer to a tabular state- 
ment included in Appendix C. The number of successful 
girl candidates in the Matriculation Examination has risen 
from 60 in 1923 to 408 in 3932, and that m the Middle School 
Examination from 416 to 1,900. These figures show conclu- 
sively that not only are more and more girls coming to school, 
but also that many are staying longer at school and are 
making better progress. 

(n) Colleges for Women. 

3. There are two degree colleges for women in the 
Punjab, both of them in Lahore. 

The Kmnaird College is the older of the two, and was 
started in 1913 with Intermediate classes. Degree classes 
were opened four years later. The College is in receipt of 
Government aid and is maintained by five Christian Socie- 
ties : the Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, the American 
Presbyterian Mission, the Church Missionary Society, the 
American United Presbyterian Mission and the Punjab Indian 
Christian Conference. Situated on Lake Boad, opposite 
the University playing fields, the college is in healthy 
surroundings, but its accommodation is overstrained by 
recent admissions. There are six buildings of differen 
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■sizes in the grounds, and these, together with a neighbouring 
house taken on lease, make provision for the library, class- 
rooms and residential quarters of staff and students. The 
numbers in the college are : 


First Year 


.. 51 

Second Year. 


.. 33 

Third Year . . 


. 25 

Fourth Year . 

Total 

. . 20 

.. 129 


Science is not taught in the college. 

The College authorities have acquired a site of about 
twenty acres at the junction of Jail Eoad and the Canal. 
It is proposed to construct a good residential college with 
all the necessary amenities. If suitable encouragement is 
given to this enterprise, the Punjab will be benefit ed by the 
establishment of an institution winch will compare very 
favourably with the best colleges for women in India. 

We have been impressed by the excellence of the college 
work. There is a homely atmosphere about its life, due 
very largely to the residence of teachers m the college build- 
ings. The library, tutorial arrangements and general organi- 
sation are satisfactory. 

4. The Lahore College for Women, a Government 
institution, was opened in 1922, and is affiliated up to B.A. 
and B.Sc. standards. The science laboratories have been 
well constructed and equipped, and students are prepared 
for the Medical Intermediate group. The present strength 
is as follows: 


First Yeai (Arts) . . . 46 

Second Year (Arts) . . . . . 26 

Third Year (Arts) . . . .34 

Fourth Year (Arts) . . . .17 

First Year (S(ience) .. . ..13 

Second Year (Science) . . . . , 11 

Total .. ..147 


Though the buildings are fairly satisfactory, they are 
not in healthy surroundings. The staff is generally well- 
qualified, but a few of the teachers do not possess a Master’s 
degree, which should be the minimum qualification in a 
degree college. 
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5. A Government intermediate college hag recently* 
been opened in Amritaar. Only four students have been 
enrolled in the first Intermediate class, but this paucity of 
numbers is due to the fact that the college was opened at 
very short notice. There is good promise that the numbers 
will rapidly increase. A Muslim lady of high academic 
qualifications and good educational experience is Principal 
of the College. 

6. An increasing number of girls are seeking admis- 
sion to men’s colleges in Lahore, as the following figures, 
show : 


Government College 

.. 7 

Borman Christian College 

.. 24 

Dyal Singh College 

.. 6 

Central Training College. . 

.. 11 

King Edward Medical College 

.. 20 

Total 

.. 67 


A lady teacher has been appointed to the staff of Dyal 
Singh College, Lahore, to take special charge of the women 
students and also a share in the general teaching of the 
college. 

7. The demand for college education has increased 
very rapidly in recent years. Mss I. T. McNair, Principal 
of Kinnaird College, has written : 

“ The rapidity with which the movement in favour of women’s 
education is going forward in the Punjab, is, I be- 
lieve, without parallel in any other part of India 

It may serve to show how rapid the progress has 
recently been, if I illustrate from the history of the 
Kinnaird College. It opened intermediate classes in 
1918 and B. A. classes m 1917. Yet during the fifteen 
years from 1918 to 1928 — and until 1922 it was the 
only college for women m the province— it never had 
moze than foity students, and it sometimes had less 
than thirty Since 1928, the numbers have risen an- 
nually until they are now 129. They might have been 
twice that number, had we had more accommodation ; 
for in every one of these last five years many 
students have been refused admission through lack of 
accommodation. The number of our buildings has 
been increased every year for the last four years, but 
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1 we have not been able to increase our accom- 
modation m proportion to the number of students 
seeking admission. The experience of Lahore College 
for Women has been the same as ours, and men’s 
colleges both m Lahore and in the mufussal have 
opened their doors to women students.” 

It is most unfortunate that, just at the very moment 
when girls are more and more eager to benefit by college 
education, many applicants are refused admission 
every year. The need for increased accommodation in science 
is particularly great. The paucity of women graduates is 
reflected by the extreme difficulty in finding recruits for the 
staffs of the high schools for girls. 

8. The comparatively small numbers have been a great 
advantage to the women’s colleges and have enabled them 
to pay individual attention to students. The small hostel 
units have also been a gieat asset in fostering residential 
life of the right kind. 

Many witnesses have stressed the advisability of meeting 
tho increasing demand by opening new colleges rather than 
by. marked enlargement of tho existing colleges. The 
serious shortcomings of the large men’s colleges should be 
avoided at all cost by the women’s colleges. 

9. The increased demand for accommodation could be 
met to some extent by extending facilities for co education 
in men’s colleges. The Principals of those colleges for men 
in Lahore who have tried this experiment have expressed 
themselves in favour of its continuance and extension. 

The younger generation is entirely in favour of co-educa- 
tion. The Punjab University Union have stated : 

“ We would stiongly urge the introduction o£ co-education 
to a far greater extent than now prevails. Not only 
would it terminate the infenonty complex, from 
v Inch the Punjab student generally suffers when 
m the presence of ladies, but it would also get 
rid of the various represses and complexes, which have 
such a bad psychological effect. Oo-education is the 
prime need of the moment.” 

On the othor hand, the Islamic Research Institute has 
declared itself “ definitely against the co-education of boys 
and . girls,” and our only Muslim woman witness, Miss Feroz- 
ud-Din, has opposed the practice in no uncertain terms. 
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The Commission on Christian Higher Education in India 
have suggested a via media : 

“ We find a difference of opinion as to the best way in which 
this need may be met, some favouring women’s colleges 
of the type now in existence, others preferring co-edu- 
cation. We believe that there is room for both methods ; 
but we would point out that if there is to be co-edu- 
cation, it must be real co-education with women mem- 
beis on the teaching staff alongside of men, and with 
such facilities for the women students as will enable 
them to have a real college life and not he merely 
appendages of a men’s college ”* 

10. If the practice of co-education is to be extended, 
increased and improved hostel accommodation -will he even 
more urgently required. The two women’s colleges are 
unable to provide hostel accommodation even for all their 
own students. Wo are not unaware of the hostel on Abbott 
Road, which is maintained by the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, and which is sorely in need of financial support. 
In any case, though valuable work has been done, the hostel 
is small, and can do but little to meet the large demand. The 
lady workers of the Association have written : 

“ We view with anxiety the increase m the number of 
women attending men’s colleges, unless mote satisfactory 
arrangements are made for their accommodation. . . 

. . At the present time, m spite of the University 
regulations, thero are women students living in private 
rooms or unrecognised lodgings. Such a state of affairs, 
besides being dangerous for the students concerned, 
makes the work of a recognised hostel, such as the 
Young Women’s Christian Association Students’ Home, 
more difficult.” 

The Central Punjab Branch of the All-India Women’s 
Educational Conference have also emphasised the importance 
•of better hostel provision for women students : 

“ The Conference would like to endorse what has beon said by 
the Young Women’s Christian Association The value of 
a well-ordered social and corporate life cannot he over- 
estimated. A students’ hostel should he very much 
more than a shelter where people can live and make 
what arrangements they please for food, personal 
comforts and well-being. If students are not properly 


*Page 255. 
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housed and fed, and if they live in an uncongenial atmos- 
phere, their health is bound to suffer, and to this cause 
may be tiaced the fact that many students finish their 
college course with definitely impaired health. Their 
studios also suffer from irregular living arrangements. 
The necessity of adequate and wise ehaperonage is also 
vital m a hostel for women students In these days of 
new standards of freedom for women, every hostel for 
women students should be under the care of an ex- 
perienced person, whose constant supervision guarantees 
that, while all due attention is paid to safety and 
piopnety, scope is given for learning how to become 
adjusted to these new standards.” 

11. Many witnesses have discussed the desirability 
o£ malting a distinction between the courses of study for 
men and women. 

The Islamic Research Institute has expressed decided 
views : 

“ On the subject of female education, we want to stress the 
complaint so often and so widely raged by others, that the 
education of girls is being conducted on the same lines 
as that of boys, while the functions in life of the two 
sexes are going to he entirely different. No doubt, a 
certain proportion of oui girls will become teachers m 
schools and colleges for women. But barring this 
proportion of girls, who should acquire higher educa- 
tion of the same quality and standard as that of boys, 
the great majority of our girls should be educated so 
as to become good wives and mothers. This would 
require a fundamental change in the curricula of female 
education at all stages, and possibly also a bifurcation 
at the higher stages between the education of those 
girls who want to enter the learned professions and 
those who want to look after their homes.” 

This is a somewhat narrow interpretation of university 
education. The purpose of a liberal education cannot he 
restricted to the requirements of domestic life. The pro- 
posal regarding the bifurcation of studies is scarcely practic- 
able, as it is extremely difficult for a girl at the threshold 
of a university career to make up her mind once for all on such 
serious questions. It should be open for a girl at a later 
stage either to marry or to enter a profession, or even to 
change her situation in accordance with varying circum- 
stances. In any case, a University training should bo a 
means of gaining economic independence by married as 
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well as by unmarried women. This advantage would be 
lost, ii the proposals of the Islamic Research Institute were 
accepted in their entirety. Wo have also been informed 
that, in the altering conditions of social life to-day, the posses- 
sion of a degree is often regarded as an additional asset to a 
good marriage. 

12. Punjab University has recently prescribed courses 
for the Diploma and Higher Diploma in Arts for women, but 
it is significant that no institution has yet sought, or is likely 
to seek, recognition for those diplomas. 

The Diploma includes a three years’ course for girls 
who have passed the middle stage in a secondary school. 
English, History (Indian and English), a modem Indian 
Language, Domestic Economy and Arithmetic are com- 
pulsory subjects, and any three of the following elective 
subjects may be taken : elementary Science (Physics and 
•Chemistry), elementary Biology, Drawing and Painting, 
Geography, Music, Oriental Classics, a European language, 
and Handwork. Candidates may answer their question 
papers in Urdu, Hindi or Punjabi in all subjects except 
English and Science. 

The Higher Diploma Examination is open to those who 
have passed the Diploma Examination and “ have enrolled 
themselves in an institution recognised for this purpose. ” 
The subjects prescribed, all of which are compulsory, are 
advanced English, History, Biology, advanced Music, Art- 
work, Mother-craft, and Child Psychology. 

The large number of subjects prescribed for the Diploma 
do not make it particularly attractive, and there seems little 
scope for such an examination. The Higher Diploma 
suffers from the handicap that it does not confer a degree, 
and that its holders need not have passed even Matriculation. 
Such diplomas can scarcely be considered to lie within the 
province of university education. 

IS. Many witnesses are opposed to any lowering .of 
standards in the case of women students, and consider the 
concession of ‘ soft options ’ undesirable. Miss McNair has 
written : 

“ On the matter ol concessions regarding classical languages 
that have been granted to girl candidates appearing for 
the Matriculation examination, I think that it is a pity 
that there are Bpecial concessions made which lead 
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them to avoid the study of classical languages. It is 
interesting to notice that, in spite of these concessions, 
not a few of the University distinctions in the field of 
Sanskrit have been won recently by women students. 
If they are supposed, whether rightly or wiongly, to 
have little ability in Mathematics, they are also sup- 
posed to have a facility in languages. I have been struck 
by the unwillingness of the University bodies m the dis- 
cussions of recent years to allow men students to study 
the vernaculars as examination subjects for the Inter- 
mediate examination. I do not wish to be dogmatic ; 
but if knowledge of a classical language is demanded 
of men, it should also be demanded of women. If Hindi 
and Urdu aie not considered subj'ects of a high enough 
standard for men, they are not high enough for women.” 
Miss K. B. Feroze-ud-Dm, Principal of the Stratford In- 
termediate College for Women, Amritsar, holds similar 
opinions : 

“ Very great improvement is specially required on the ver- 
nacular side. The girls aie allowed to take up Urdu in 
P. A. instoad of classics, which is compulsory for boys. 
The nature of this particular distinction m this particu- 
lar subject is beyond comprehension. If the girls can 
study English, Philosophy, History, Mathematics, Eco- 
nomics and Science like boys, why is it that their in- 
feriority is being pointed out in tbe classics only, and this 
is a subject which is of vital importance to Indian life.’’ 
Flexibility in the courses is doubtless desirable. The 
Calcutta University Commission have given valuable guidance 
in_this matter : 

“ We feel that there is ground for considering the desirability 
* of adapting the courses of study m such a way that, 

without any reduction of standards, they may be made 
more suitable to tbe needs of women. This does not 
imply that women should he precluded from taking the 
same pass-groups or honours courses as men. But it 
does imply that there might be subjects included m one 
or two of the alternative groups which only women 
would be likely to take. We do not venture to discuss 
what these subjects should be, or what place they should 
find in the degree courses.”* 

We have included in Appendix H, as an illustration of an 
optional subject for women, the syllabus in Domestic Science 
which is prescribed in the Benares Hindu University. It 
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is based on lines similar to courses in Western universities* 
with modifications to suit Indian conditions. The inclusion 
of such a subject in the regular university courses would be 
likely to be successful m a country m which examinations 
outside the ordinary courses do not carry much value. It 
would also give training to graduates who wish to become 
teachers of Domestic Science in the schools. 

Similar claims have been urged m favour of other sub- 
jects, such as Music and Painting, which have been accepted 
by other universities m India. These might perhaps be 
treated as extra optional subjects, enjoying the position 
which Military Science occupies for men students m Punjab 
"University. The close proximity of the Mayo School of ArLs 
and the Fine Arts Section of the Central Museum is an 
advantage which should not be neglected. 

(in) Secondary Education of Girls. 

14. We have visited a number of girls’ secondary 
schools, under Government and private management, and 
have been gladdened by the great awakening of interest in 
girls’ education. 

In the metropolis of the province, there are many girls’ 
scfgopls, whose enrolment is continually increasing. The 
La fly. Maclagan and Victoria High Schools (both Government 
institutions) have each an enrolment of about a thousand 
girls, and afford eloquent testimony to the appreciation of 
girls’ education. The Lady Maclagan High School is ac- 
commodated in fine buildings and in beautiful surroundings. 
The Victoria High School is located in an old Sikh palace 
in the city, which, though picturesque, has its limitations. 
Schools are also maintained by private agencies, such as the 
Rirmaird High School and the Sir Ganga Earn High School, 
which are making effective contributions to educational 
progress. The Punjab owes much to the generosity of the 
late Sir Ganga Earn, who included among his benefactions 
the Widows’ Home, which is also a training school, contiguous 
to the Lady Maclagan High School. 

Queen Mary College, Lahore, is a notable institution. 

It was established in 1908 by public subscription, and is 
maintained by the Punjab Government for the education 
of girls belonging to the higher social classes. The pupils, 
who include 80 boys in the kindergarten, number 220, and are 
educated from the earliest school age. A few of the older 
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pupils are being privately prepared for the Intermediate 
Examination by the college, which is not affiliated to the 
University. This college compares very favourably with 
the best institutions of the same kind in India. 

We have also visited the Government High Schools 
at Rawalpindi, Campbellpur, Hoshiaxpur, Jullundur, Lyallpur, 
Moga and Sheikhupura. Though further improvements 
in some of these schools are desirable, the buildings equip- 
ment and general arrangements are on the whole satisfactory. 
The high school at Hoshiarpur particularly attracted us. 

The schools under private management which we have 
visited, the Kanya Mahavidyala and the Madrasa-tnl Benat, 
Jullundur, and the Sikh Kanya Mahavidyala at Eerozepore, 
and the Mathra Das School at Moga, are good illustrations 
of the laudable efforts which private agencies are making 
towards the better education of girls. 

The University foundations of girls’ education in the 
Punjab can therefore be said to have been well and truly 
laid, though much still remains to be done for the building 
of the superstructure. 

15. Several new Government High Schools for 
girls have been started even during the time of financial 
•depression, which indicates the sympathy of the Punjab 
Government for girls’ education. This welcome advance 
has been assisted by the fact that hostel, and sometimes 
even school, buildings are already available since, with im- 
proved communications and with the institution of boys 
high schools in rural areas, several existing hostels are no 
longer required for boys. In addition, now that a high 
percentage of trained men teachers has been attained, much 
accommodation hitherto used by the training classes for men 
is also available. During our tours we have seen such build- 
ings, for example, at Gujranwala, where the boys’ hostel— a 
fine building — was completely empty. 

With the rapidly increasing number of girls m the middle 
stage, the creation of higher secondary schools should be 
considered. Miss 0. 0. Cocks, Principal of the 0. M. B. 
Alexandra High School, Amritsar, has written : 

“ The time has come when the standard should he raised con- 
siderably. Girls are now able to pass the Matriculation 
at 14 — 15, and are jaot then fit to pass on to the 
University. 
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Something should be done to provent entrance to the Uni- 
versity before the age of seventeen. If the Final School! 
examination were raised to a standard that was worth 
having, something might be done to stem the influx of 
women students into the University. Girls who have 
not the mental ability foi University work are demand- 
ing to go to college. Unless some action is taken imme- 
diately, we are hkely to be faced with the same problem 
with regard to girls as has happened m the case of 
boys ... If the standard of the School Final 
Examination were raised and the Junior Anglo -Ver- 
nacular Training Course were made wider and included 
more kindergarten work, the standard of teaching could 
he much improved ” 

Rajkumari Arorit Kaur also deprecates the practice of 
girls to leave school prematurely and enter a college, and 
has urged that the standard of Matriculation should be rais- 
ed so as to correspond roughly with the Intermediate. This 
would — 

“ ensure a more disciplined training at an important age in the 
lives of both hoys and girls, which would fit them for 
the temptations encountered in tho wider sea of univer- 
sity life ; it would relieve congestion in the colleges ; it 
would weed out those who are not fitted for university 
education and eliminate those whoso bent lies m other 
directions. ... It would lessen expenditure for 
parents, and give hoys and girls the chance of obtaining 
to the full the advantages of home influence and school 
discipline . ... It would necessitate a more highly 

trained and efficient staff — a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. The natural corollary — a three years’ 
course for the B.A — would raise the standard of the 
degree in Indian Universities, also an essential need.” 

16. An increase of training facilities is essential to the 
progress of girls 1 education. The Hartog Committee dwelt, 
on this point : 

“ One of the greatest needs of the Indian educational system 
is the need for more trained women teachers They 
are needed not only for the teaching of girls, but also 
lor that of little boys, since by general consent they 
are the best teachers for the primary classes m all 

schools In all the early stages women teachers 

are to he preferred to men. This is not merely because 
women understand their own sex better and can deal 
with girls with more knowledge, tact and patience, but 
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because a woman can enter into more intimate and in- 
formal relations with her pupils and can advise, stimu- 
late and mspire in many ways not open to men. But 
there is another reason for the preference of women 
teachers. In the social conditions of India to-day a school 
staffed by women will inspire greater confidence in the 
parents and make them more ready to send their chil- 
dren to such schools. If only as a measure of propa- 
ganda, the employment of more women teachers in 
girls’ schools is desirable.”* 

In the percentage of trained men teachers the Punjab 
shares with Madras the supremacy over other provinces, 
but in the case of women teachers it is still backward. The 
Hartog Committee^ showed that, while 69 * 7 per cent, of the 
women teachers in Madras Presidency have undergone 
training, only 41-4 per cent, have done so in the Punjab. 
In the high schools of Madras Presidency, there are 867 
women teachers, of whom 690 have been trained. In the 
Punjab the Junior Anglo-Vernacular training classes in the 
Kmnaird and Lady Maclagan high schools have done some- 
thing to meet this defect, but much more should be done. 

17. The gravest delect in the Punjab system is the 
absence of any special provision for the training of women 
graduates. Eleven women graduates are now being trained 
at the Central Training College, Lahore, but the Principal 
is doubtful whether, m the absence of special supervision, 
the number should be extended. 


Many witnesses have referred to the necessity of a 
separate Training College for Women. Miss I. T. McNair 
has written : 


** Many of the women who have enjoyed college education are 
now teacbmg in gnls’ schools. Many more graduate 
teachers will be necessary in days to come It is much 
to be desired that there should be a women’s college* 
where graduate women could be prepared for the teach- 
ing profession and from which they could take the B. T. 
degree. In such a college they could study carefully the 
problems of girls’ schools m the Punjab. A good train- 
ing college for women should at this stage do more than 
anything else to advance the education of girls and 
women m the province." 
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Miss 0. 0. Cocks, of the Alexandra High School, Amritsar, 
has advocated the same measure : 

“ I hope the Commission will take up the problem of ade- 
quate teachers’ training for women graduates. The 
present arrangements for the B. T. course at the Cen- 
tral Training College cannot be rogaided as satisfactory. 
In the first place, thero is no woman on the staff to 
present the special problems of women’s education. 
Secondly, the course is too theoretical, and does not 
provide sufficient teaching practice. In similar institu- 
tions in England the students have daily practice 
throughout their couise.” 

Mr. J. E. Parkinson, Principal, Central Training College, 
Lahore, has made the valuable suggestion that, as a temporary- 
measure, much of the work of the proposed college could 
be done in co-operation with his college. But this compro- 
mise would not satisfy the requirements of purdah women. 
The Islamic Research Institute has observed : 

“ One of the immediate steps that the University can take is to 
found a framing college for women teachers. The pau- 
city of Muslim women teachers is telling adversely on the 
growth of female education among the Muslims, which 
can never be remedied unless we have such a college.” 
(iv) Representation on University Bodies. 

18. Some of our witnesses have deplored the scanty 
representation of women on University bodies. Miss Eeroze- 
ud-Din has pointed out that “ Indian women have not been 
allowed to have their say anywhere in the University. ” 
There are now five women members of the Senate ; but this 
number is insufficient, if the University is to become re- 
sponsive to public opinion. The virtual disfranchisement 
of nearly half the population cannot be defended. 

The Calcutta University Commission proposed that 
a separate Women’s Advisory Board should be instituted 
in the University, but it is doubtful whether such an in- 
novation is required in the Punjab. The education of w«ipen 
has already taken firm root m the province, and there is 
every sign that it will continue to gather strength. The 
movement also receives strong support from the All-India 
Women’s Conference and other similar associations. Women 
have the right to receive university education side by side 
with men, and many enlightened women would regret special 
treatment or concessions. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Governance and Administration of the University. 

(%) Essentials of University Governance. 

It is necessary first to lay down certain principles, which; 
are essential to the proper working of a university. We have 
been greatly assisted in this by the judgment of the Calcutta 
University Commission, which has defined the principles 
of university governance as follows : 

“ Being a corporation o£ learning which exists for the service 
of the community, a umveisity needs for its effective 
governance, organs of three types. Inthefiist place, it 
lequnes a body to keep it in touch with all the varied 
lequuements of the community. Spokesmen of the 
community must have the means of expressing its needs, 
though they may not know how far their demands are 
germane to university work, nor how they can be 
realised, nor their relative importance. Such a body 
should be advisory, critical and stimulating, but not m 
detail controlling ; for in so far as it is genuinely repre- 
sentative of the community it will not be, nor ought it 
to pretend to be, an expert body, but rather a body which 
makes its demands on the experts and asks them, if the 
demands cannot be met, the reason why. Its primary 
duty, therefore, is to make known the needs of a variety 
of interests, and to assist the university to be, as it should, 
a national institution. In the second place, a university 
needs statesmanlike guidance in the accommodation of 
means to ends and also in the provision of means ; and not 
less m mediation between the possible misconceptions of 
the public and the possibly too restricted outlook of the 
scholar Thirdly, and above all, a university needs, 
just because it is a corporation of learning, the 
authoritative direction of a body of scholars. Here 
is the real heart of the university. The other elements 
may be, and have been, dispensed with, though not 
without loss ; this cannot be dispensed with without 
sacrificing the essential character of a university.”* 

2. There are other matters which are essential to the 
well-being of a university. The mechanism of its adminis. 
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tration should not be cumbrous, making frequent and ex* 
cessive demands upon the time of its public and academic 
representatives. Otherwise its teaching will suffer ; public 
interest will become intermittent ; and there will be a danger 
of its direction being controlled by those who are locally 
available and who alone have acquired the advantage 
<of understanding the working of the machine. Though 
attention to detail is an essential concomitant to efficient 
.administration, a university, more than any other institu- 
tion, should not degenerate into a lifeless organisation, with 
its energies concentrated on matters of administrative 
routine rather than on the training of youth and the advance- 
ment of knowledge. 

In university legislation a distinction should be made 
between matters of fundamental importance and those of 
routine. This differentiation enables matured consideration 
to be given to questions of policy and finance, while decisions 
on questions of routine should be made with reasonable des- 
patch. 

8. Again, the constitution of a university will depend 
upon its form. If the university is unitary, consisting of 
departments of study, the composition, functions and per- 
sonnel of its various authorities will differ from those of a 
university composed of colleges with long and honourable 
traditions. If the university is mainly an administrative 
machine, or a device for the examination of candidates, the 
Government and Legislative Council should exercise greater 
control over its decisions. 

(%i) Composition of the University bodies. 

4. The Senate is the supreme authority and the Body 
Corporate of the University. 

The Act of Incorporation of 1882 lays down in section 
2 (still in force) that — 

(1) A University shall be established at Lahore, and the Govern- 

or-General for the time being shall be the Patron of the 
University. 

(2) The University shall consist of a Chancellor, a Vice-Chancel- 

lor, and such number of Fellows as may be determined 
in manner hereinafter provided. 

(3) The University shall be a Body Corporate by the name of 

the University of the Punjab, having perpetual succes 
sion and a common seal, with power to acquire and hold 
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propei ty ,, moveable or immoveable, to transfer the 
same, to contract, and to do all other things necessary 
for the purposes of its constitution. 

It is farther provided in section 9 of the same Act (still 
in force) : 

(1) The Chancellor, Vice-Oh anefellor and Fellows for the time 

being shall form the Senate of the University. 

(2) The Senate shall have the entire management of, and 

superintendence over, the affans, concerns and property 
of the University, and shall provide for that manage- 
ment, and exercise that superintendence, m accordance 
with the Statutes, Rules and Regulations for the time 
being in force. 

The Indian Universities Act of 1904 maintained the 
Senate in supreme authority In section 4 of that Act it is 
laid down : 

(1) Notwithstanding anything con tamed m the Act of Incor- 

poration, the Body Corporate of the University shall con- 
sist of — 

(a) The Chancellor ; 

(b) [Applies exclusively to Calcutta.] 

(c) The Vice-Chancellor. 

(d) The ex-officio Fellows ; and 

(e) The Ordinary Fellows — 

(i) elected by Registered Graduates or by the 

% Senate ,* 

( ii ) elected by the Faculties ; and 
(in) nominated by the Chancellor. 

(2) 

(8) The Body Corporate shall be the Senate of the University, 

and all powers which are by the Act of Incorporation or 
by this Act conferred upon the Senate, or upon the 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows in their corporate 

capacity shall be vested in, and exercised by, 

the Senate constituted under this Act, and all duties and 
liabilities imposed upon the University by the Act of 
Incorporation shall be deemed to be imposed upon the 
Body Corporate as constituted under this Act. 

At the Same time the Indian Universities Act of 1904 
changed the composition in the following respects : 

(a) The number of ex-officio and of Ordinary Fellows was re- 
duced. 
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(6) Ordinary Fellows were to hold office for five years (pre- 
viously they remained Fellows till death or departure 
from India without intending to return). 

(o) Eleotion of five Fellows by the Faculties and of ten Fellows 
by the Senate or the registered graduates. 

(d) Two-fifths of the Fellows elected and two-fifths of Fellows 
nominated by the Chancellor shall be persons following 
the profession of education. 

"Under the Act of 1882 numerous civil officers of Govern- 
ment were ex-officio Fellows. The Act of 1904 kept only 
the Chief Judge (now Chief Justice), the Bishop of Lahore 
and the Director of Public Instruction in the Punjab and 
such Chiefs of territories not comprised in British India as 
the Local Government may specify, the number of ex-officio- 
Fellows not to exceed ten. 

Lahore University College, founded m 1869 and incor- 
porated in the University in 1882, aimed at “ associating 
the learned and influential classes of the Province with the 
officers of Government in the promotion and supervision 
of popular education.” Consequently a large number of 
the Fellows in the old Senate had little direct con- 
nexion with education. Their number was not limited, and 
' they held office so long as they remained m India. 

The Act of 1904 fixed a minimum number of forty 
Ordinary Fellows and a maximum of seventy-five. As 
fifteen were elected, it would have been possible to form a 
small Senate with only forty Ordinary Fellows, of whom at 
least 16 would have been persons following the profession 
of education and more than a third would have been elect- 
ed. 

Actually the maximum allowed by the Act was adopted 
at once, i.e., ten ex-officio Fellows and seventy-five Ordinary 
Fellows. At first the Senate elected ten Fellows, but this 
privilege was transferred later to the registered graduates. 

Thus the Senate now consists of — 

(' i ) The Chancellor, i.e., under section 9 of the Act of 
1882, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
for the time being, now the Governor of the 
Punjab. 

(id) The Vice-Chancellor, such one of the Fellows 
as the Chancellor may appoint in this behalf 
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(Hi) Ten ex-officio Fellows — including the Chief 
Justice, the Bishop of Lahore, the Director of 
Public Instruction, Punjab, and representa- 
tives of the Chiefs -of the following States : 
Kashmir, Patiala, Bahawalpur, Jind, Nabha, 
Kapurthala and (presumably by a subsequent 
modification of the First Schedule attached to 
the Indian Universities Act of 1904), the 
Director of Pubhc Instruction of the North- 
West Frontier Province. 

(iv) Five Ordinary Fellows elected by the Faculties, 

namely, of Oriental Studies, Arts, Law, Medicine 
and Science. The Faculties of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Engineering were constituted 
later and do not elect. Actually four out of 
the five are “ persons following the profession 
of education.” 

( v ) Ten Ordinary Fellows elected by registered 

graduates. (Five of these are educationists.) 

( vi ) Sixty nominated by the Chancellor. Forty-five 

of these are persons who are, or have been 
recently, following the profession of education- 

5. The executive government of the University is 
vested in the Synd%cate. 

The composition of this body is fixed by the Act of 1904, 
section 15, as follows : 

(a) The Vice-Chaneellor as Chairman. 

(b) The Director of Pubhc Instruction, Punjab, and 

(c) Not less than seven or more than fifteen Fellows 

elected by the Senate or Faculties so as to 
secure that a number not falling short by more 
than one of the majority of the elected 
members shall be heads of, or Professors in, 
colleges affiliated to the University. 

The maximum number of fifteen was adopted, and these 
were distributed among the Faculties as follows : 

Oriental . . .. Four, including at least two 

college teachers. 

Arts .. .. Four, including at least two 

college teachers. 
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Lave . . . . Two, including at least one col- 

lege teacher. 

Medicine . . . . Two, including at least one 

college teacher. 

Science . . . . Three, including at least two 

college teaclieis. 

The newer Faculties, namely, Engineering, Agriculture 
and Commerce, are not represented. 

The minimum number of Heads or Professors of 
Colleges is seven. At present there are nine of these ; the 
other six are members of the legal profession. 

6. Fellows are assigned to Faculties by order of the 
Senate after consideration by the Syndicate. It is not ex- 
pressly stated in the Act that every Fellow shall be so assigned, 
but in practice this is always done. The same Fellow may be 
assigned to several Faculties, but a convention has grown up 
that a Fellow shall not be assigned to more than two Facul- 
ties. Exceptions have recently been made in order to add 
to the numbers in small Faculties, such as Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Engineering. Only persons with legal qualifica- 
tions have been assigned to the Faculty of Law, and only 
medical graduates to the Faculty of Medicine. The Vice- 
-Ohancellor and the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, 
are assigned to all Faculties. 

Fellows sometimes desire to be assigned to more 
than one Faculty in order to gain another opportunity of 
election to the Syndicate, as well as another vote. 

The Fellows assigned to a Faculty can add to their 
number “ graduates in that Faculty and other persons 
possessing special knowledge of the subjects of study represent- 
ed by that Faculty.” The number of persons so added must 
not exceed half the number of Fellows in the Faculty. The 
Faculty of Law has not made use of this privilege, but all the 
others have added members, often up to the maximum 
allowed. 

In order to be added to a Faculty a person must receive 
at least half the votes of the. Fellows present at the meeting. 
Sometimes the candidates have been so numerous and the 
votes so evenly divided that, some of the possible vacancies 
have not been filled, even after taking a second vote. 
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The number of members in the several Faculties* is : 


Faculty. 

Assigned. 

Added . 

Total. 

Arts 

65 

22 

87 

Oriental 

36 

16 

52 

Law 

13 

Nil. 

13 

Medicine . y 

31 

14 

45 

Agriculture 

10 

4 

14 

Commerce 

15 

5 

20 

Engineering . , 

11 

4 

15 


If only those Fellows were assigned to a Faculty who 
possess particular academic or professional qualifications to 
deal with the subjects of that Faculty, the Faculties would be 
smaller, especially the Faculties of Oriental Learning, Arts 
and Science. 

7. Before 1904 there were no Boards oj Studies in the 
usual sense. The Syndics elected by a Faculty acted as a 
Board to recommend examiners and to settle objections 
raised to questions m examination papers. 

There are now twenty-one Boards of Studies in various 
subjects. These consist of the University Professors of -the 
subject or subjects with which the Board is concerned (or 
if there is no University Professor the University Readers) 
and six or seven members elected by the appropriate 
Faculty. The elected members must be members of a Fa- 
culty or degree teachers in a subject comprised m the Faculty 
concerned. (The University Professors were made ex officio 
members of the Boards of Studies by a recent regulation, 
whilst by a still more recent regulation the Boards were 
enabled, in special circumstances, to increase the number 
of their elected members from six to seven.) Two Boards are 
elected jointly by two Faculties, i.e., History and Geogra- 
phy by the Oriental and Arts Faculties, and Mathematics 
and Astronomy by the Arts and Science Faculties. At least 
half the number of members of a Board of Studies in the 
Oriental, Arts and Science Faculties must be teachers of the 
subject, if such are proposed for election. 

For a few subjects special arrangements have been 
made. For Military Science a committee of five persons is 
appointed by the Syndicate. The Hailey College of Com- 
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merce Committee has been given the functions of a Board? 
of Studies m the Faculty of Commerce. 

The Faculty of Engineering acts as its own Board of 
Studies. 

8. A special School Board has been constituted to 
take over the functions of the several. Boards of Studies 
and Faculties in respect of the Matriculation and School- 
Leaving Certificate Examination. The Director of Public 
Instruction, Punjab, is ex officio Chairman. There are eleven 
other members, who must all be members of some Faculty. 
Eight of these are elected : four by the Faculty of Arts, 
two by the Faculty of Science and two by the Faculty of 
Oriental Learning. The remaining three members are 
nominated by Government from among the members of 
any Faculty. 

9. The Academic Council was originally instituted to 
deal with University Teaching in Arts and Science. Sub- 
sequently it has relieved the Syndicate of various other items 
of academic business. 

It consists of the Dean of University Instruction as 
Chairman, fifteen Principals of Colleges, ten University Pro- 
fessors, two University Readers, seven degree teachers and 
seven members elected by the Senate. Only two of the 
members elected by the Senate are not teachers. 

10. Of other bodies constituted by Regulation or by 
annual appointment the most important is the Board of 
Accounts. This consists of the Vice-Chancellor as President, 
the Dean of University Instruction, one representative of 
the Syndicate and three of the Senate, and the Registrar, 
who is Secretary. 

- The following bodies are constituted by Regulations : 
Law College Committee, Hailey College of Commerce Com- 
mittee, Women’s Diploma Board, Board of Moderators, 
Committees of Control for M. A. Teaching, Revising Com- 
mittee. 

The following are appointed annually or from time tO' 
time : 

Professorships Committeo, Building Committee, Boards 
of Control in Honours Schools, University Library Com- 
mittee, Standing Committees dealing with discipline of 
students. 
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(Hi) The Functions of the University Bodies. 

11. Under the Act of 1904, the Senate remained the 
supreme authority with full powers of superintending every 
activity of the Umversity and, if necessary, of overriding any 
.action of the various bodies subordinate to itself. In 
practice it has become impossible for the Senate to discuss 
or even to sanction all these various details. 

Certain matters are recognised as being necessarily appro- 
priate for the consideration of the Senate : in particular, all 
changes of regulations ; the annual budget and statement of ac- 
counts, together with the auditor’s reports, and appomtments 
-of officers of the first class. It is debateable whether the 
.Senate can or should vote additional expenditure which has 
not been recommended by the Syndicate ; it has usually 
been content to refer a suggestion for increased expenditure 
to the Syndicate for report. The sanction of the Senate is 
required for special items of expenditure exceeding Rs. 2,000, 
and for reappropriation of a similar maximum sum to meet 
new expenditure on any single object for which no provision 
has been made. 

Other matters are reported to the Senate, for example, 
lists of examiners, not for sanction, but to enable it to pass 
such general resolutions as may be considered desirable. 
In this category may be included the outlines of tests, 
together with the courses and text-books prescribed for all 
examinations. Though masses of these details are passed 
•en bloc, objection can be taken, and sometimes has been taken, 
to particular items ; but such items are usually referred back 
ior further consideration. Again, under section 19 of the 
Act a private candidate, who has not completed a course 
•of study in an affiliated college, can be admitted to an exami- 
nation only by special order of the Senate. In practice, 
hundreds are admitted every year by a single resolution of 
the Senate. 

The Senate has also delegated authority to other bodies 
by Regulation, especially in recent years. Instances of this, 
kind will be given later in this chapter. 

In all affairs, however, opportunities for the interven- 
tion of the Senate are provided as, for example, m the case of 
(a) many matters which the Syndicate deliberate^ refers to 
it for sanction ; ( b ) the discussion of the budget ; (c) the pro- 
vision that any six Fellows may demand a special meeting of 
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the Senate “ intimating the purpose for which such meeting 
is deemed to be necessary.” This latter power has heem 
exercised from time to time, but only in special circumstances 
and not in connexion with routine matters. 

12. The primary functions of the Syndicate are 
(i) to act as the executive committee of the Senate,, 
sending up matters for the orders of that body and carrying 
out its orders in detail, and (n) to carry on the current busi- 
ness of the University, and generally to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Act of Incorporation, the Indian Universities 
Act of 1904, and the Begulations. With one exception, 
no proposal can be submitted to the Senate without first 
having been submitted to the Syndicate. The exception is 
found in Outlines of Courses and Courses of Beading recom- 
mended by the Academic Council. If, however, the Acade- 
mic Council and a Faculty cannot agree, the matter in dispute 
must be referred to the Syndicate. Moreover, it is provided 
that no change in the subjects of examination, or in the 
number of options, shall be recommended to the Senate 
without the approval of the Syndicate — the object of this 
being to control the expense of the examinations. In actual 
practice the recommendations of the Faculties are nearly 
always approved by the Academic Council, and the Syndicate 
lias not raised objections to additional papers on the ground 
of expense. 

The principal independent functions of the Syndicate 
are (i) appointment of examiners in accordance with Buies 
approved by the Senate ; (n) the sanction of special items of 
expenditure not exceeding Bs. 2,000, reappropriations from 
one budget head to another being reported to the Senate j . 
(in) the appointment and removal of officers drawing 
less than Bs. 250 per mensom, whose posts and salaries are 
provided m the budget, (The clerical staff with a maximum 
salary of Bs. 100 per mensem is appointed and removed 
by the Vice-Chancellor ; m the event of a dismissal an 
appeal lies to the Syndicate, whose decision is final) ; (iv) the 
condoning of deficiencies in attendance at lectures and the 
like, the exclusion of unfit persons from examinations, the 
settlement of cases of the use of unfair means tn examinations 
and of disputes and doubtful points in connexion with ex- 
aminations and the work of examiners ; (v) to give rulings 
with rogard to the interpretation of Buies and Begulations, 
and to make rules with regard to a variety of matters ; 
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(vi) to arrange for the inspection of the affiliated colleges, 
to consider inspection reports, and to call upon colleges 
to take specific action under section 23 of the Act. 

13. The functions of a Facility are to propose or 
report on changes of regulations affecting the examina- 
tions in the subjects included in that Faculty, and to 
propose outlines of tests and courses of reading. No 
Faculty has authority to give a final decision on any matter. 
Every recommendation of a Faculty goes either to the 
Syndicate or to the Academic Council and then m general 
to the Senate. Objections to the recommendations of the 
Faculties are exceptional, and are usually on general lines 
rather than against particular items. The Syndicate is 
understood to have the executive power of cancelling any 
book that is discovered to be objectionable from a general, 
moral, or particular religious point of view. Faculties 
elect Boards of Studies, and the Fellows assigned to certain 
Faculties elect Syndics. 

14. Boards of Studies recommend courses of study 
and persons to be appointed as examiners, besides exercis- 
ing important general functions m regard to their subjects. 
The lists of examiners submitted by the Boards are scru- 
tinised by the Revising Committee. The revised lists of 
examiners are usually accepted by the Syndicate. Members 
of the Revising Committee have complained that they have 
insufficient time for a thorough study of the lists sub- 
mitted by the Boards and for making enquiries whep changes 
are necessary under the rules or are considered- desirable. 
The Boards of Studies, on the other hand, are inclined to 
resent all changes made m their own lists without any refer- 
ence to them. 

15. The Academic Council was established to orga- 
nise University teaching in the Faculties of Arts and 
Science, and to promote research. It has the duty of 
advising the Syndicate regarding the creation or abolition 
of University teaching posts in these two Faculties, and 
regarding proposals for new expenditure on University 
teaching, including grants to colleges which contribute to 
University teaching. The Academic Council has now 
the duty of prescribing courses of study for Arts and Science 
examinations other than the Bachelor of Teaching examina- 
tion ; but this power is subject to the approval of the Senate. 
It controls the University Library, except in financial 
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matters including appointments ; frames or proposes rules 
relating to a variety of academic matters ; approves subjects 
proposed ior a doctorate ; recognises the examinations of 
other Universities ; settles or advises on a number of academic 
questions which may arise. In regard to teaching, the Aca- 
demic Council approves programmes and time-tables proposed 
by the Boards of Control, Committees of Control, and Col- 
leges concerned. 

Changes and regulations proposed by the Arts and 
Science Faculties are discussed by the Academic Council 
before the Syndicate refers them to the Senate. 

16. The Board of Control of an Honours school consists 
■of the University Professor or Professors and Reader or 
Readers m that Honours school and a small number of 
teachers appointed by the Syndicate. The function of 
such a Board is to admit candidates, to determine their 
promotion or their reversion to the Pass course, and to 
draw up the programme of work for approval of the 
Academic Council. The Committee of Control for M.A. 
teaching in any subject not provided for by a single 
college consists of the University Professor or Reader 
in that subject, together with the Head of the Department 
in each College taking part m the approved programme of 
instruction. Such a Committee of Control is the authority 
•empowered to admit students to the class and to draw up 
the programme of teaching for approval by the Academic 
Council and to certify the candidates for the examination. 

17. The mam functions of the Board of Accounts 
;are to prepare the annual budget, to report to the Syndi- 
cate with regard to the Auditor’s remarks and the annual 
statement of accounts. The Board has the power to 
•sanction the expenditure of sums of money voted by the 
Senate on objects for which Lhey have been voted, and to 
sanction new expenditure not exceeding Rs. 500 on any one 
item. All proposals for new expenditure must bo considered 
by the Board before they are submitted to the Syndicate. 

(iv) The Need of Devolution . 

18. In the existing constitution, as we have seen, the 
Senate is the supreme governing body of the University ; in 
the strictly legal sense, it is the University. In consequence, 
•business is concentrated in the hands of the Senate, or of the 
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Syndicate, which is the Executive Committee of the Senate. 
The other bodies, particularly the Academic Authorities, 
possess merely advisory functions. 

The Academic Council, though created “ to organise 
university teaching in the Arts and Science Faculties and to 
promote research,” has very little opportunity, m the absence 
of real power, to be of effective service. Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett 
holds that — 

“the disinclination of the Syndicate.. .. to surrender power 
has reduced the Academic Council to a body of little im- 
portance.” 

Some witnesses have represented that the Faculties, 
again, serve merely as electoral colleges. Mr. Garrett 
writes : 

“ These bodies are merely debatmg clubs of very doubtful 
value. Then - principal function appears to be to delay 
matters, which should be settled by the Academic Coun- 
cil, and to act as residuary legatees of stray business 
from the Syndicate.” 

Professor Garter Speers shares this opinion : 

“ I cannot see that the Faculties have any necessary func- 
tion, and they might very well be omitted. From an 
academic standpoint the Boards of Studies and the 
Academic Council are the necessary bodies.” 

In recent years the Umversity has been conscious of 
practical difficulties arising from the centralisation of business, 
and has tried to devise means for relieving congestion of work 
in the Senate and Syndicate, and at the same time to vest 
more power in the Academic Authorities. But these efforts 
have been hampered by the reluctance of the Senate and 
Syndicate to surrender power to the Academic Authorities, 
and also by the incapacity to constitute authorities co-ordi- 
nate with the Senate, as such action would be repugnant to 
the spirit, if not to the letter, of the existing Act. 

An essential feature of all recent university legislation 
in India is the separation of the academic and non-academic 
functions, entrusting them to two different bodies of co- 
ordinate authority. This has the advantages of (i) simplify- 
ing the constitution, (n) associating educated public opinion 
in a larger measure with the general affairs of the university 
and (m) as a necessary consequence, entrusting the purely 
academic matters to those most competent to deal with them. 



19. In 1927, a Committee, generally known as the- 
Functions Committee, consisting of the Dean of University 
Instruction and the two Registrars, was appointed to make 
recommendations on the functions and procedure of the 
various University bodies. 

In the preamble of their report the Committee indicated 
that, though some rehef could be given by changes m the' 
Regulations and by establishing conventions, effective im- 
provement could only be made by changes in the Act itself. 
They stated : 

“ These mat Lei s were considered, in the first instance, with a 
view to the possibilities of a new Act ; but as legislation 
might be delayed, and there seemed to be an urgent need- 
of some measure of simplification in Univeisity machi- 
nery. those proposals which involve changing the Act 
have been clearly distinguished from those which could 
be effected by regulation under the existing Act. Certain 
changes can be made by regulations, and the body of this 
Report deals mainly with thoso. At the same time the 
whole work of the University has been examined from 
both a practical and a theoretical point of view, indepen- 
dent of the trammels of the existing constitution. It is 
thought that the suggestions based on this examination 
may be of use when the constitution is amended, even, 
though this should be delayed for some time.” 

20. The Committee then alluded to the mass and variety 
of the Syndicate’s work, and to the length and variety of the- 
Senate’s agenda papers, which resulted in confusion and de 
lay. But the most helpful point which they emphasised was 
that the authority of the Senate on matters of importance is 
reduced by complicated procedure and by congestion of work. 
The Senate is so largely occupied with the multiplicity of refer- 
ences— -very often of a routine nature— that it has little time 
to discuss, or even to understand, matters of fundamental 
importance to the University. The Committee reported : 

“ If a very large mass of business, including a great deal of detail, 
is laid before such a body, it is impossible for membeis 
outside Lahore to take their full share m the woik, 
or, m fact, for the Senate as a whole to exercise 
that general control which may be specified by particu- 
lar regulations. Moreover, when tbe number of items 
laid before the Senate is considerable, it is hardly pos- 
sible to furnish full explanations or to circulate such 
papeis as would be needed go make the business intelligibl 
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to anyone who has not abeady dealt with it elsewhere. 
The meie circulation of a large number of Proceedings 
of various bodies does not serve the purpose. Even to 
the initiated it is sometimes difficult to trace an item of 
busmess through a whole series of inter-locked Proceed- 
ings.” 

It was suggested that the Senate should be relieved 
of the following duties which have been required by the 
Regulations : 

Approval of Courses of Reading and Outlines of Tests ; 
appointment of Examiners ; appointment of Research stu- 
dents ; approval of examinations as equivalent of the M.S. 
L.C. ; appointment, leave, and bonus for officers of Class B ; 
sanction of number of scholarships (except as a financial 
provision) ; previous sanction of items which may or may not 
be included m the budget. 

All these suggestions, except the first, were adopted m 
1928. The change of a single item m the list of books initially 
recommended by the Board of Studies was considered consecu- 
tively by a Faculty (Arts and Science), the Academic Council, 
the Syndicate and the Senate. In a great majority of cases 
no change is made by the Faculty, and rarely, as we have 
seen, has any objection been made at the later stage. Never- 
theless, the Senate was not willing to surrender its power 
m this matter, as there was a feeling that its control 
was m accordance with the intention of the Indian Universi- 
ties Act, 1904 The Senate adopted the suggestion that, 
pending the amendment of the Act, certain matters, which 
required the approval of the Senate but could not be con- 
veniently discussed by that body, should be disposed of by 
being taken en bloc in a smglo item. This device has been 
applied to lists of extensions of affiliation, to lists of private 
candidates and to lists of minor amendments of the regula- 
tions to which no objection has been made. 

The writers of the report recommended modifications m 
the procedure of affiliation and in the constitution and func- 
tions of the Faculties. As these matters involved the passing 
of a new Act, they were not considered by the University. 

21. With regard to the Syndicate the Functions Com- 
mittee suggested that — 

“ As the chief executive governing body of the University, this 
body should be specially responsible for the management 
of property, for finance, and for appointments. This is 

r2 
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the appropriate body to make rulings with regard to 
procedure, with regard to the meaning of regulations, 
especially when these are conflicting, and to act as a 
Board of Reference in the case of any dispute between Uni- 
versity bodies or officials. Having in view this function 
of ruling on doubtful and disputed points, the Syndicate 
should scrutinise all regulations submitted to the Senate 
and also examine all rules made by other University 
Authoiities. The Syndicate is responsible (in practice) 
for the affiliation of colleges and for bringing pressure to 
bear on colleges for the maintenance of certain standards 
of efficiency. This is partly an academic function, but 
we do not advise that this responsibility of the Syndicate 
should be transferred to any other body.” 

In order to relieve the congestion in the Syndicate agenda 
and to afford opportunity for the fuller discussion of more 
important matters specially concerning the Syndicate, the 
following methods were proposed : 

(a) Certain functions should be delegated to the Aca- 
demic Council. A few items were agreed to by 
the Senate, but it was not agreed that Inspec- 
tion Reports of Colleges should be discussed 
by the Academic Council, nor was the Council 
given the right of final approval of Courses of 
Reading and Outlines of Tests. The power 
to dispose of applications for transfer to other 
colleges, for permission to join late, and the 
like, was transferred to the Vice-Chancellor. 

b) The Board of Accounts should function as a 
Standing Finance Committee. The recom- 
mendations under this head were m the mam 
accepted, and the powers of the Board of Ac- 
counts were increased. 

\c) Unanimous decisions of the Standing Committee 
on unfair means and other disciplinary 
matters should be final. This was accepted, 
and in case of difference of opinion the Vice- 
Chancellor was given the power either to decide 
the matter or to refer it to the Syndicate. 
This change has probably saved more time 
than any of the others. 

(d) The powers of the Vice-Chancellor should be 
increased. Most of the recommendations under 
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this head were accepted. In addition to those 
already mentioned, the most important are — 

(i) the appointment, leave and removal of members 

of the Clerical Staff in sanctioned posts where 
the maximum of the grade does not exceed 
Es. 100 ; 

(ii) admission to degrees in absence ; 

(in) sanction of items of expenditure not 
exceeding Es. 200 and provisional sanction of 
larger sums to be reported at the next 
meetmg of the Syndicate ; 

(w) advances from the Provident Fund in accord- 
ance with approved rules ; 

(v) award or re-award of scholarships. 

22. The Functions Committee recommended that even 
under an amended Act the Syndicate should continue to be 
the chief executive body of the University and should con- 
tinue to control the machinery of examinations. It was 
also presumed that all Eegulations, including those relat- 
ing to academic matters, should require the sanction of the 
Senate, and that all rules of any kind should be subject to 
the approval of the Syndicate. 

Many minor regulations and amendments of regulations 
are, as we have seen, passed en bloc by the Senate without 
discussion, and are probably sanctioned by the Government 
after perfunctory examination. There should be a distinc- 
tion between _ (i) legislation which is of sufficient import- 
ance to require the consideration of the Senate and the 
sanction of the Government and (n) regulations of less 
importance and ordinarily of less general interest. 

Before the Act of 1904 the University had Statutes, as 
well as Eules and Eegulations. As, however, the procedure 
for making Statutes was identical with that for making Eegu- 
lations, the distinction was not regarded as important and 
in accordance with language of the new Act, so the term 
Statute was given up. It is generally maintained that it 
should be revived and applied to the more genera^ enact- 
ments of the Senate, sanctioned by the Government. The 
University has made a distinction between Eegulations and 
Eules, the latter term being used for minor matters and for 
matters in which frequent adjustment is necessary, e.g., in 
the rates of remuneration to examiners. Eules may be made 
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by the Syndicate and approved by the Senate, as, for example, 
in respect of the appointment of examiners ; or they may be 
made by some other body, e.g., Buies for the University 
Library, which may be made by the Academic Council 
and approved by the Syndicate. 

The distinction which is at present made in the University 
between Regulations and Rules is not sufficiently clear and 
logical. It would be an advantage if these grades of enactment 
were to be differentiated according partly to the importance of 
their subjects and partly to the authority which sanctions 
them. There are three clearly distinguishable levels of im- 
portance in this respect, which in various Indian universities 
— as, for example, that of Allahabad — are indicated by the 
use of the terms : Statute, Ordinance and Regulation. If the 
term “ Statute ” is revived and ihe term ‘‘ Ordinance ” is 
employed to signify an enactment of less fundamental ini 
portance, the term Regulation ” can be applied to still less 
mportant or more restricted subjects. 

In such a system Statutes are concerned with matters of 
fundamental importance, such as the powers and duties of the 
authorities, and the designations and powers of the officers 
of the university. A Statute would be passed by the 
Senate on the recommendation of the Syndicate, but would 
have no validity until it had received the assent of the 
Chancellor. 

Ordinances would relate to such matters as the admission 
of students, the conditions and mode of appointment and 
duties of examiners, etc. They would be made by the 
Syndicate, but would need to be submitted to the Senate 
and the Chancellor. The Senate could cancel an Ordinance 
- by a fixed majority, and the Chancellor could disallow it 
after the Senate had expressed its opinion. 

Regulations would be made by the Authorities and Boards 
of the University consistently with the Act, Statutes and 
Ordinances. They would be concerned with such matters 
as the procedure of their meetings and all other matters solely 
concerning such Authorities and Boards. The Syndicate 
would have the power to annul such Regulations or to 
direct their amendment. These minor matters should not 
require the consideration of the highest Authority of the 
University. 
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(v) Defects in the Composition of the University 
Authorities. 

23. There is abundant evidence that the personnel of 
-the Senate, as at present constituted, is unsatisfactory. 
We have already referred to the proposals which were made 
in 1924 by a committee appointed by the Syndicate for the 
purpose of reconstructing the Senate. 

A large section of the Fellows opposed these propo- 
sals, mainly on two grounds, in the first place, Dr E. D. 
Lucas, Professor Myles and Mr. E. Tydeman, among 
others, urged that there should be “no piecemeal legislation,” 
that the functions of the several University bodies should first 
be defined, that a more comprehensive scheme of University 
reform should be formulated by an impartial committee. 
In the second place, Dr. Khalifa Shuja-ud-Dm has told us 
in evidence that acceptance of the proposals would have 
depressed still further the position of his community, and that 
the Muslim Fellows opposed them mainly on those grounds. 
While they agreed to an increase in the elective element of 
the Senate, they also demanded the right of representation 
by means of a separate electorate. At the same time they 
agreed that a more comprehensive reform was needed. 

The Committee’s proposals were accepted by a majority 
■of one vote, but legislation was not undertaken, because 
•Government thought that it was “ undesirable to introduce 
legislation on the basis of proposals about which there was so 
•substantial a difference of opinion in the University itself 
and also that legislation “ should be undertaken only after 
all the problems presented by the position of the University 
had been considered.” 

24. Apart from the question of functions, which has 
already been discussed, many witnesses have asserted that 
the Senate, as now constituted, is unsatisfactory m several 
ways. 

Mr. Garrett and other witnesses consider that the Uni- 
versity is dominated by the legal element. Though this 
element is very * strongly represented on the Syndicate — a 
matter which we shall discuss later — the actual number of 
“ men of law ” in the Senate does not seem disproportionately 
large. 
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25. Some witnesses have urged that the representation of 
teachers on the Senate is unduly small. This complaint is un- 
justified as there are 52 teachers out of a total of 85. 

Surprise has been expressed that University Professors 
have to depend upon the chance of nomination in order to 
become Fellows. For example, Mr. Garrett has advocated 
“ a reduction in the legal element by the substitution of more 
teachers and representatives of academic interests. .. .The 
present position, by which a University Professor or senior 
teacher of a college has sometimes to wait for years for a seat 
on the Senate, is absurd.” It will be remembered in this 
connexion that the Syndicate Committee recommended ex 
officio Fellowships for University Professors. 

2(5. Affiliated colleges should have an organic relation- 
ship with the University. The principle of institutional re- 
presentation was accepted by the Syndicate Committee, and 
has been endorsed by many witnesses. For example, Dr. 
Porter, Principal of Gordon College, Rawalpindi, has deplored 
the lack of contact between the University and the colleges, 
especially those outside Lahore, and has proposed that 
affiliated colleges should receive the right of returning a 
number of representatives commensurate with their financial 
and academic position. 

27. The Punjab is mainly a rural and agricultural 
province, therefore living contact should be maintained 
between the University and the rural areas. At present 
mufassal Fellows are few, and even these are gravely in- 
convenienced by the procedure of the Senate, which entails 
frequent absence from their work and homes. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the few mufassal 
Fellows tend to lose interest in the University, and that power 
has become more and more concentrated in the hands of those 
resident in Lahore. This point of view has been advanced 
by Rai Bahadur Chaudhn Chhotu Ram, M.L.C., who has sug- 
gested that mufassal representation would be improved, if 
the Senate met less frequently, if meetings were held, if neces- 
sary, on consecutive days, and if agenda papers were prepared 
in a more helpful manner than at present. 

28. In order to increase mufassal representation many 
witnesses have suggested that local bodies should be repre- 
sented on the Senate. Somo witnesses have favoured the 
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representation of each District Board and first class munici- 
pality, while others have proposed that these bodies should be 
grouped together for the purpose of election. All, however, 
have insisted that suitable academic qualifications should be 
required from all candidates, and that a local body or bodies 
should not necessarily elect representatives from among their 
own number. 

We have gathered that such representation m the Senates 
of certain other Indian universities has not been entirely 
satisfactory. 

29. In his Convocation Address, Sir Malcolm Hailey- 
regretted that — 

“ There seems to be no close touch between the University and 
the large landowning families of the Province — a class to 
which university life in Europe has always made a special 
appeal ” 

Mr. Garrett has similarly regretted that — 

“ There is no liaison between the University and the territorial 
aristocracy who form the backbone of this essentially 
agricultural provmce .... I should like to see the 
large legal element substantially replaced by some of our 

leading landowners Such an arrangement would 

give the University a character much more representa- 
tive of the Province.” 

Many witnesses have supported these suggestions. Khan 
Bahadur Mian Ahmad Yar Dauli'ana, M.L.O., agreeing with 
this view, has pomted out that, in the new political con- 
stitution which is under preparation, a constituency repre- 
sentative of the chief landholders of the three major com- 
munities would he included, and suggested that such a 
constituency might also he suitable for the University. 

30. Many witnesses have remarked the fact that the 
Legislative Council of the Province has no representation 
on the Senate, and have observed that the absence of such 
representation has been to some extent responsible for past 
misunderstandings and friction between the Council and the 
JETpiversity. They have supported such representation on 
the grounds that university grants are discussed and univer- 
sity legislation is undertaken by the Council, and that in- 
creased harmony would be likely to result. 

81. Several public and educational associations are 
unrepresented on the Senate. For example, it is essential 
that the University should he in close touch with the world 
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of business and commerce, yet the Chambers of Commerce 
find no place on the Senate. Again, the various professional 
interests should not be neglected, and therefore the Medical 
Council, Teachers’ Associations, and the like, should roceive 
representation. Again, one of the most important develop- 
ments in recent times has been the growth of co-operative 
credit societies ; representation of the Co-operative Union 
vyould bring the University into closer touch with this 
valuable movement. We would also include bodies which 
embrace educational activities. 

There are five women Fellows. This number is inade- 
quate, especially as great progress is being made in girls’ 
education, and several Women’s Associations have been 
formed for the purpose of stimulating intelligent interest 
in and support for the cause of female education. 

32. We now turn to tho representation of communities, 
in regard to which we have received much conflicting evidence. 
We give the present numerical representation of each import- 
ant community in the Senate as supplied to us by the Registrar 
■of the University : 

Europeans (including Americans) 

Indian Christians 
Hindus 

Muslims . » 

Sikhs 
Parsi 

Total 

In the debate in the Legislative Council which discussed 
the appointment of this Committee, many members were 
keenly anxious that communal considerations should not be 
introduced into the management of the University. The 
Minister for Education stated : 

“A univeisity has to look a+ter the mtoiosts of all sections 
m llio province, ancl if wo aie to judge fiom what has 
been said on tho floor of this House to-day it is really 
woitli considoiing whether that confidence is thoro in the 

minds of all sections of the House I must make 

it absolutely clear, and I must appoal to all sections of 
tho House, that the university is an institution which 


25 

8 

25 

28 

8 

1 

85 
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must be kept always above communalism. It is an 
institution to look after the education of this province, 
and perforce it must be manned by educationists without 
any distinction of caste or cieed ” 

Many non-Muslim witnesses, not exclusively Hindus, 
Tiave represented that communal distinctions should not 
be introduced into a seat of learning. Mr. Mukand Lai 
Pun, M.L.O., has told us that there is “ no trace of com- 
munahsm m the University,” and that “ there is perfect 
.harmony ” m University discussions. The Hindu community 
has the largest number of graduates, educational institutions, 
students and teachers. It has been argued that, because 
many of the Hindu members are men of outstanding capacity, 
they take a prominent part in the councils of the Univer- 
sity. Por example, Mr. Bnj Lai has stated that the Hindu 
community has provided some of the ablest members of the 
Senate and that, therefore, “ ability dommates.” 

This view has been strongly expressed in a memorandum 
submitted by 26 Fellows : 

“ In view of the reported advocacy of certain opinions on the 
constitution of the various executive and academic bodies 
that taken together mean the University, we wish to 
express our emphatic opinion that any constitution that 
does not fully respect this fundamental object, or is 
influenced in any substantial ineasuro by considerations 
foreign to this object, can only piove fatal to the Uni- 
versity. 

In a properly constituted Univeisity, as wo conceive it, there 
ought to he adequate representation for (i) University 
Professois, (n) teachers in affiliated colleges with parti- 
cular weight for degree colleges, (m) registered graduates, 
(to) head masters m recognised high schools, (v) manag- 
ing bodies of affiliated institutions, (vt) the public at large 
through representative public men and pioneers m 
different walks of life elected by the Senate This 
lepresentation, in our opinion, must be on a fully demo- 
cratic basis, regardless of communal considerations, 
and must not be so arranged as to produce any desired 
communal bias.” 

In theory this opinion cannot be controverted, but m 
"the peculiar conditions of the Province there is another side 
to the question, which has been represented with equal 
^conviction by other witnesses. 
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33. Muslim witnesses have expressed strong dissatis- 
faction with the present number of Muslim Fellows, and have 
contended that it should be proportional to the Muslim 
population of the Province or of the area within the jurisdic' 
tion of the University. They have suggested a figure ranging 
from 55 to 63 per cent, of the total number of Fellows. 

The Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam has written : 

11 The governance of the University is entirely tn non-Muslim 
hands. This is the chief reason why the University 
has lost the confidence of the community as a whole. . . . 
The argument which is sometimes advanced, that the 
University is representative of the intelligentsia, is 
fallacious. If it wero followed to its logical consequence, 
it would mean the perpetuation of the present unsatis- 
factory state of things. If the University continues to 
he governed by the representatives of the community 
which has the larger number of colleges and graduates, 
it is obvious that these persons will continue to 
subsidise the oducation of those whom they represent, 
while the comparatively poorly educated sections will 
have less facilities and thus remain backward m educa- 
tion The present constitution has had the 

effect of making tbo University increasingly and ex- 
clusively the property of a section of the Hindu com- 
munity It is therefore necessary that different 

communities should have adequate representation on 
the various bodies of the University. The composi- 
tion of the Senate and the Syndicate should reflect the 
proportions of the population of different communities 
m the territory under the jurisdiction of the University. 
According to this the proportion of Muslims on the Senate 
and Sjmdicate should be 68 per cent.” 

Dr. Khalifa Shuja-ud-Din has added : 

" It is claimed that inasmuch as the numbor of colloges main- 
tained by a particular community and the number of 
students belonging to that community is overwhelm- 
ingly large, it is natural that mombors of tho same com- 
munity should run the University. This argument may 
he plausible, hut is cortainly fallacious. It is based on 
the supposition that the existing state of things is un- 
assailable and must he perpetuated. According to the- 
exponents of this view the educationally backward com 
immunity must be put still further back.” 
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Khan Bahadur Sheikh Din Muhammad, M. L. 0., has 
-voiced similar opinions : 

“ Not with the idea of asserting any communahst views, but 
of urging that justice should be done to the community 
whieh represents 62 ‘5 per cent, of the population in the 
nmveisity area ... A university is an educational 
centre and exists for the ministration of the wants of its 
constituents. A university which does not pay atten- 
tion to the interests of 62 5 per cent, of the population 
is not serving the purpose of its existence. . . . Though 

they are entitled to 62 ‘5 per cont. representation on 
the basis of population, we are prepared to concede a 
portion of it in order to accommodate other interests.” 

34. This, in the main, was the demand originally made 
by Muslim witnesses, but we have suggested to them that 
its basis suffers from an inconsistency. They have argued 
that the University is now suffering at the hands of a ‘ clique ’ 
or * party in power’, that it is the exclusive preserve of a 
' section of a particular community. ’ Even if it be admitted 
for the sake of this argument that the charges are justified and 
that these dangers should be banished for ever, our Muslim 
witnesses have been suggesting that in fact they themselves 
should have an absolute majority. This surely means that 
the dangers of which they complain should be transferred 
from one party to another. 

Influenced by these considerations, many Muslim wit- 
nesses have moderated their proposals, but still press for a 
Muslim majority of the Indian members of the Senate. If the 
European element is continued at much the same strength 
as at present, the acceptance of these modified demands 
would not constitute a Mushm majority over all other com- 
munities. 


35. Many Mushm witnesses have also expressed dissatis- 
faction with the quality of their representatives. 

Malik Barkat Ali, Pir Akbar Ali, M.L.C., and Khan 
Bahadur Mian Ahmad Yar Daultana, M.L.G., among others, 
have maintained that nominated Fellows lack independ- 
ence, and that sometimes Fellowships have been conferred, 
not on account of fitness to discharge particular duties, 
but as a reward for services rendered in other connexions. 
Yery few Muslims have entered the Senate by election. 
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In their joint memorandum, the Muslim Fehows have- 
expressed their complaint : 

“ Muslims have very few chances of being elected to the different 
bodies of the University. Thore has never been a single 
Muslim Fellow elected by the registered Graduates in 
the whole history of the University. No Muslim has 
ever been elected as a Fellow by the Arts and Science 
Faculties. tVith two exceptions, Muslims have only 
been able to come to the Senate through nomination.” 

Other witnesses, however, have argued that Muslims, 
have not taken proper advantage of the present opportunities 
of standing for election, and that if they had done so they 
would have stood a good chance of success. 

"Very meagre interest has been taken by graduates of 
all communities, and particularly the Muslim, m the pro- 
gress and problems of the University. Tn the year of its 
Jubilee, only 941 Hindu graduates, 91 Muslim graduates 
and 88 Sikh graduates had registered themselves and been 
admitted to the franchise. It has been suggested that if the 
registration fee of Es. 25 were lowered and if the period of 
standing required of a graduate were reduced, the number 
of registered Graduates would be materially increased. 

Two other suggestions have been made for increasing 
the number of registered Graduates : ( i ) that Oriental Title 
holders should be admitted to the franchise, but this would 
be unvise, as their education does not fit them for this 
purpose ; (n) that graduates holding degrees of other uni- 
versities should have the opportunity of registering them- 
selves for the purpose of voting. It is also suggested that 
the system of voting should be either that of single trans- 
ferable vote or of cumulative vote. 

36. Most witnesses have approved of these proposals 
for widening the constituency of the registered graduates, 
but Muslim witnesses still insist that the principle of 
communal election should be introduced : that is to say, 
seats should be reserved for Muslim representatives, who 
would be separately elected by the Muslims included in each 
constituency. An excerpt from the evidence of the Ahma- 
diyya Community is typical of Muslim opinion on this point : 

“ It may be urged that communahsm should not be introduced 
m the University. The logic on which this contention 
is based presupposes that the University in its piesent 
stale is free from communal spirit ; but is it really 
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go ? . . If, on finding that the University is swayed 

by communal considerations, the Muslims demand com- 
munal representation m order to be in a position effective 
ly to safeguard their rights and educational interests, 
the blame for so doing does not lie on their shoulders.” 

Since the present constituency of registered graduates 
had been much tinder discussion, we enquired from certain 
Muslim witnesses whether they were pressing for communal 
representation in all constituencies that might be created* 
or merely in that of the registered graduates. We under- 
stand from the replies that they contemplated the latter 
and that communal representation should not be introduced 
“ all along the line.” 

37. It has been extremely difficult to adjust thess con- 
flicting claims, and to arrive at a correct estimate ot the proper 
representation of communities. We have sometimes felt that 
the communal senciment which is now agitating the Province, 
and indeed the whole oi India, has been reflected m the 
opinions expressed before us, and that communal represen- 
tatives on both sides have pitched their demands at their 
highest. We are the more hopeful that this is the case, be- 
cause many witnesses have mellowed during tht discussion, 
and have shown desire for a reasonable compromise. 

We derive support from the report of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission : 

“ We desne to draw a distinction in legard to the question of 
communal representation. In matteis of educational 
administration, as m other branches of administration, 
communal representation may m the present conditions 
of India be necessary, and for certain purposes we have 
advocated it But we are convinced that in making 
appointments to the principal teaching posts of a Uni- 
versity it would be fatal to depart from the principle 
that the best qualified man should be appointed without 
reference to his race or religidn. The University which, 
departs from this principle will not make the contribu- 
tion which it could and should make towards the solu- 
tion of those vexed and peiplexmg problems of national 
life of which this is one.”* 

38. Though the extent of the present practice of nomi- 
nation is excessive, we are none the less surprised, in view 
of the divergence of opinion on the question of repre- 


Vol. I, page 187. 
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sentation, that many ■witnesses from all communities have 
been mistrustful of the principle of nomination, and have 
urged that the Senate should he ‘ democratised ’ and ‘ liber- 
alised ’ to a very large degree. 

In their memorandum the 26 Fellows have written : 

“ We recognise that the Senate must have a certain number of 
ex officio Fellows as at present ; but we feel that nomina- 
tion by the Chancellor should be limited to the narrowest} 
limits.” 

The Muslim Follows have offered a similar view : 

“ We firmly believe that thore should be an increase in the pro- 

■ portion of the elected element (on the Senate). We are 
living m an age of democracy, and nominated members 
cannot act with as much freedom and interest as elected 
> members.” 1 

The opposite view has been supported by Mr. 
-Gulshan Eai of the Sanatana Dharma College, Lahore : 

“ There is a general defect m the constitution of all these bodies 
(Senate, Syndicate, Academic Council, Facultios, Boards 
of Studies), which is common to all. The pnnciplo of 
election m the constitution of these bodies has introduced 
party feelings and a factious spirit m spheres which are 
purely educational Party feelings and party pro- 
grammes may he all right in political fields, but when 
politics are brought mto purely educational fields, the 
results are disastrous. Men of education and learning 
who want to spend all their time in study do not stand 
for election. They do not like to waste time in can- 
vassing votes, and in taking part m party wrangles They 
keep aloof, and the different University bodies are de- 
prived of good expert advice.” 

89. We find it difficult to harmonise these very divergent 
opinions. Predominantly nominated body may suffer from 
lack of independence, but this quality is not always found m 
those who are confronted by the frequent prospect of an 
impending election. Apart from the necessity of providing 
for the due representation of communities, it is advisable 
in every university that special provision should be made 
for the inclusion of individuals and representatives who 
would be unlikely to be elected by any constituency of the 
University. Account should also be taken of those whose 
position in life renders it difficult to stand for election. 
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In seeking a via media, we have again been assisted by 
the experience of the Calcutta University Commission : 

“ Advisable as it may be to make use of nomination as a means 
of securing the right composition — at once representa- 
tive and administratively homogeneous— m a small body 
charged with executive functions, we aie doubtful 
whether nomination is the best method to adopt in a 
predominant degree for the constitution of a large 
body, the main function of which should be to keep an 
executive in touch with public opinion.”* 

40. Certain names recur year after year and in practi- 
cally every authority and body of the University. We do not 
minimise the value of unbroken experience, but suggest 
a danger, if the same body of people do the same kind of work 
continuously and influence the proceedmgs at every stage. 
Such an arrangement is liable to produce not only stagna- 
tion, but also a tendency to stifle free debate and to 
settle questions by the facile method of “ arriving at an 
understanding beforehand.” Such people may tend to ac- 
cumulate undue power and gradually assume the control and 
direction of the University. In a university constitution 
provision should be made for the periodical infusion of 
'fresh- blobd and idle reinforcement of a vigorous outlook and 
progressive ideas. A university must guard against the 
danger of falling into a groove, which is fatal to its growth. 

41. The Syndicate appears to us insufficiently to re-, 
present various interests of the community. Excluding the- 
two ex officio members and nine teachers, the remaining 
six members represent only the legal element in the com- 
munity. 

There is in this body an absence of men formally engaged 
m business and finance. A body charged with the adminis- 
tration of the funds of the University ought to con- 
tain people who by virtue of practical experience can speak 
with authority and guide the University to spend econo- 
mically and guard against waste. 

The Board of Accounts, which, besides the ex officio mem- 
bers, should consist of one representative of the Syndicate 
and three representatives of the Senate, actually consists of 
members of the Syndicate exclusively. In these circum- 
stances new expenditure is not really scrutinised by two 
different bodies. 

*Vo). Ill, pages 198 90, 
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42. Apart from the fact that their function is mainly 
advisory, there has been much criticism of the Academic 
Authorities of the University. 

The Faculties, especially those of Oriental Learning, Arts 
and Science, are too unwieldy, and the machinery which 
establishes them is cumbrous. The piactice of assign- 
ing all Fellows to one or more Faculties has prevented these 
bodies from being “ bodies of scholars who give authorita- 
tive direction to the University regarding purely academic 
matters, such as the courses of study, the standard of exa- 
mination and teaching, and the affiliation of colleges.” 

48. The Boards oj Studies present another problem* 
The Faculty elects members to them, and instances have been 
quoted to show that in this way sometimes the principal 
teachers of a particular subject of study have found no place 
on its Board. FJection by a Faculty to membership of a 
Board of Studies is too often sought on account of the oppor- 
tunity of patronage which it affords in the recommendation 
of text-books and examiners. The presence m these Boards, 
too, of lay members, who are apt to stimulate partisanship 
rather than to mould the academic view to larger public 
issues — as they were presumably intended — has not im- 
proved the usefulness of these bodies. These lay members 
have merely excluded experienced teachers, and have accen- 
tuated the danger of patronage. 

(m) Danger oj Cliques. 

44. One fact emerges out of this review of the Authori- 
ties of the University. There is an excessive amount of cen- 
tralisation, an unnecessary multiplication of work and much 
waste of time in barren discussions. The functions of these 
bodies have not been clearly defined ; neither has age estab- 
lished appropriate conventions. They show a strong ten- 
dency to cling to as much power as they can acquire, and to 
consolidate it even to the detriment of the true university 
spirit. The Senate in effect creates all the important bodies 
of the University and, instead of exercising general super- 
vision over them, is in practice content to be guided by them. 
The cumbrous machinery, the complexity and variety of 
work, the length and unintelligibility of the agenda papers 
have combined to reduce the Senate to an impotent body, 
which registers a perfunctory assent to the proposals of its 
subordinate bodies. Whereas it was meant to be the supreme 
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governing body of the University, it has m fact become 
subject to authorities of its own creation. 

These defects result not merely m delay and indecision, 
but also m perils far more insidious. The complicated pro- 
cedure which ive have described is difficult to work and even 
to understand. Hence those who are on the spot and have 
long experience of the machinery tend almost imperceptibly 
to monopolise power and influence. We are not surprised, 
therefore, that many witnesses have referred to the existence 
of a * clique ’ or ‘ cliques ’ in the University and to what is 
frequently described as the “ party m power.” 

We quote from a letter written by Mr. Brij Narain, in 
the Tribune of 1st December, 1931, which has been brought 
.to our notice and has strongly impressed us : 

“ Is it not tiue tkal at tho present time communal motives play 
the chief role m the election of Fellows and Members of 
Faculties and Boards of Studies, m the appointment of 
examiners and even m the selection of text-books ?. ..... 

Is it not true that the University is dominated by parties 
and factions, which have very little to do with the ad- 
vancement of learning, but whose chief concern is to 
secure for their members the largest share of University 
loot?.... In my opinion a Commission of Enquiry 

which was able to suggest effective means of break- 
ing up the existing parties and factions in the University 
would have justified its appointment, even if it did noth- 
ing more.” 

There is, m short, a good deal of complaint against the 
University. Mr. Gulshan Rai, complains of the “ introduc- 
tion of a feeling of party spirit m the University.” Mr. 
.Garrett writes : 

** Whatever Fellows constitute the Senate and however they 
are appointed, they should not be assigned to Faculties. 
It is an undesirable practice, and produces a ‘ party 
hack ’ system, which is one of our main defects.” 

Malik Barkat Ali writes : 

“ The present method of election has accentuated certain 
‘ cliquish ’ tendencies that have manifested themselves 
m the activities of the University and its subordinate 

committees The grievances of the non-Hindu 

classes and even of other Hindus outside the pale of a 
particular denomination are perfectly legitimate, and no 
amount of cant or unctuous talk about the University 
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having been kept outside the influence of communalism 
can hide the reality. Partly as a result of the ‘ clique ' 
tendencies accentuated by the method of election in 
force and partly because of the fact that it is without a 
real executive head, the University and many of its im- 
portant functions have been commercialised and its 
office converted into a kind of pationuge to be dispensed 
by a lucky few,” 

The Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam writes : 

“ The administration of the University has tended to 

become more and more cliquish There is a 

natural desire on the pait of the Muslims to obtain 
a share m the administiationof the University, and when 
this desire is frustrated by those in power the grievances, 
become intensified.” 

Dr. Khalifa Shuja-ud-Din writes : 

“ It is not unreasonable to expect that the University would do 
all in its power to preserve and develop the culture, art 
and literature of the vast population whom it is intended 
to Berve and to whose intellectual needs it is supposed 
to minister, but actual facts belie all suoh expectations. 
This population is gioamng under the tyranny of a 
clique which has captured the University and uses alt 
its power and influence to further its own ends. . . , 
Even a cursory survey of the composition of the various 
bodies of the University reveals the truth that the Uni- 
versity is dominated by one party. This party takes 
full advantage of its numbers and influence in the deter- • 
mination of almost every question that comes up for dis- 
cussion and records its vote on purely communal lines 
whenever a vote is taken. ” 

45. We have quoted extensively from evidence, be- 
cause we realise the importance of this question. When 
we study the personnel and the actual representation of the 
several communities in the Senate, we become puzzled by 
the question, how it can be possible for a communal party 
to be in power, since the several communities represented 
in the Senate seem to he fairly evenly divided, so that no 
single community has the advantage of a majority over the 
others combined. The deputation of the Anjuman-i-Himayat- 
i-Islam and Dr. Khalifa Shuja-ud-Din have given a possible 
blue to this problem : that the ‘ party in power ’ from time- 
to time enlists the assistance of individuals from outside its 
ranks and thus maintains power, which is exercised to benefit 
one community in the main. 
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Dr. Khalifa Shuja-ud-Din has suggested another clue: that 
the Senate assigns Fellows to a Faculty ; these Fellows elect 
Added Members to that Faculty, so that m the larger 
Faculties there is a majority of a particular community. 
Faculties, he has maintaiued, elect the Boards of Studies with 
the same ultimate result Proposals of each of these Bodies 
are as a rule approved by the Syndicate, and the Senate 
tends to ratify these decisions. Moreover, in the present 
procedure of the University practicallv every proposal is 
passed through a Faculty. ' So, it is alleged the ' party in 
power ’ is everywhere concerned with the distribution of 
patronage. Thus he contends that a party which controls the 
larger Faculties in effect controls the University. 

It is obviously difficult to test the accuracy of these ac- 
cusations, but very grave dissatisfaction exists. 

46. Our review of the University constitution suggests 
that its complicated machinery, which produces “ so 
little co-ordinatiou and so such confirmation,” the sterile 
discussions, the long and frequent meetings, the vast pat- 
ronage — all make their appeal to people who have time and 
patience at their disposal, and who can gradually acquire 
a position of controlling authority and, bv judicious exercise 
of its opportunities, can maintain that position. A University 
administered as a vested interest and treated as a close pre- 
serve of a particular group of persons, ceases to be a useful 
or national institution. Deprived of ennobling aspirations, 
it becomes a menace to the intellectual expansion of a 
country. 

The remedy lies in a system of properly co-ordinated 
University Authorities, each possessing a carefully defined 
function. This will obviate over-lapping and friction ; it 
will reduce the suspicion that prizes are awarded for support 
and allegiance ; it will insure that trust will be placed in 
teachers of ripe experience and mature judgment to preserve 
and guide its academic activity ; it will give representation 
to interests and communities, but so adjusted that no single 
community can become the arbiter of others. 

(■ vn ) The Administration of the University. 

47. The administrative system of the University has 
been evolving during recent years mainly by considerations of 
opportunism, not according to any carefully devised and 
consistently maintained plan. 
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Since 1928 the Vice-Chancellor has been an academia 
person, to whom various powers and functions have been 
assigned at different times by Regulation or convention. 
The present position might indicate that the University 
has been moving in the direction of appointing him ultimately 
as a whole-time officer. But he is now also Dean of Univer- 
sity Instruction, Principal of the Oriental College and Univer 
sity Professor of Sanskrit. To persons unfamiliar with the 
circumstances of the University this situation would pro- 
bably appear both peculiar and unsuitable ; but it is, of 
course, due to the fact that, during his association of thirty 
years with the University, Mr. A. C. Woollier has occupied 
almost every type of academic and administrative post in the 
institution, and possesses a more intimate knowledge than 
any other person of its conditions and practice. We fear 
that its administrative policy has recently been completely 
determined by this accidental circumstance, and that, if 
at any moment Mr. Woolner had withdrawn permanently, 
the University authorities would have been found to possess 
no carefully considered plan to compensate the loss of his 
piotean personality. 


Prior to October, 1928, the Vice-Chancellor had been an 
honorary officer and most usually an official of Government. 
Dor example, from Februaiy, 1917, until duty, 1926, Sir 
John Maynaid was Vice-Chancellor. Pre-occupation with 
his governmental duties prevented him from fulfilling all 
his detailed functions as Vice-Chancellor, and at the end of 
1920 the University created the post of Bean of University 
Instruction, to which Mr. Woolner was appointed, m order to 
discharge many of the routine duties of the Vice-Chancellor. 
Since its creation various powers and functions have been 
added to the post from considerations of make-shift ex- 
pediency. Since 1928 even Mr. Woolner would need time 
for reflection before he could enumeiate, define and allocate 
the powers and functions which he exercises m his various 
capacities. We reserve a list of his administrative powers 
and functions, prepared by himself, for Appendix D. A 
study of this appendix clearly indicates the necessity 
at this stage of appointing a fully-paid, whole-time Vice 
Chancellor, of clearly defining his powers and duties, and 
of removing the extraneous functions with which the present 
Vice-Chancellor is burdened. 
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48 During the course of this enquiry the position of 
Registrar has been particularly redefined.* For twelve 
years prior to 1st January, 1933, the Registrar had been 
occupied almost solely with the control of the elaborate 
machinery of examination, which is the most prominent 
feature of this University. In 1921 the gentleman who 
is now Registrar was appointed Joint Registrar. He has 
performed the functions of Academic Registrar and Financial 
S ecretary of the University. 

It is plain from this brief review that the functions of 
the University Registrar and Joint Registrar have evolved 
rather fortuitously with those of the present Vice-Chancellor 
and Dean of University Instruction, who was himself Regis- 
trar from 1903 until 1921. The policy of opportunism in 
the direction and administration of the University needs 
to be replaced by a scheme which distributes functions and 
responsibilities m a definite, logical system. 

The Registrar should be the chief executive officer under 
the Vice-Chancellor, and should be charged with certain 
duties, clearly defined by Ordinance. We have considered 
his present financial duties in Chapter X of this Report, 
but would state here that we have found that he has per- 
formed these duties very efficiently. In the present stage of 
development of the University, we consider that the appoint- 
ment of a separate Treasurer would be premature. 

49. The University Office should be under the general 
control of the Vice-Chancellor, but the immediate respon- 
sibility for its efficiency should rest with the Registrar. At 
the beginning of this year a redistribution of posts was made. 
The Examination branch is now in the charge of a Controller,, 
who has the help of an Assistant Controller. From the 
highly confidential nature of his duties the Controller 
of Examinations enjoys a large measure of detachments 
In order to ensure continuity m this branch it is obvious 
that a trustworthy, competent and experienced Assistant 
should always be available, though it does not necessarily 
follow that the function of control needs to be continuously 
duplicated throughout the year. In other words, there 
appears to be no necessity to separate the function of 
Assistant Controller of Examinations from that of Super- 
intendent of the Office, as has been done. In periods which 

♦See Appendix D. 



are “ slack ” in the Examination branch, the officer m ques- 
tion could perform the duties of Office Superintendent ; 
at busy periods a senior clerk could be trained to deputise 
for him in the general office. Again, tho Examination 
branch should be under the formal supervision of the Regis- 
trar as senior officer, particularly because no sharp lines 
of division should exist between the junior assistants of the 
various sub-departments of the University Office, all of whom 
should be amenable to the disciplinary supervision of the 
Registrar. 

We shall make proposals, the acceptance of which will 
greatly reduce the unwieldy proportions of the Examination 
branch, and thereby relieve the complexity of the administra- 
tion, for— -to stray from the sober prose proper to a Report 
of this nature — “ the weary Titan staggers under the too vast 
orb of his fate.” We are satisfied of the integrity and 
general competence of the officers of the Examination branch, 
and we hope that, if its establishment is reduced as a result 
of our proposals, officers who are no longer required there will 
be absorbed by the new office of another Authority, which will 
assume many of its present functions. 

In the general office of the University an Assistant 
Registrar has recently been appointed for reasons largely 
peculiar to this Province. We see no reason why this officer 
should not act in liaison with the gentleman whose title 
has at the same time been converted from Office Superin- 
tendent to Assistant Controller of Examinations, assuming 
his functions when the latter is temporarily absorbed in the 
Examination branch. The Assistant Registrar should act 
under the directions of the Registrar, who should, with the 
approval of the Vice-Chancellor, assign to him such duties 
as he sees fit. 

The appointment and promotion of clerks in the Uni- 
versity Office demands consideration. There appears to be 
no systematic scheme in their employment, and the practice 
which prevails of assigning to various clerks additional 
duties and corresponding special allowances is unsatisfactory. 
A regular cadre should be devised ; they should be classified 
as we indicate m the financial aspect in Chapter X ; and even 
the appearance of distributing patronage by assigning 
additional duties and allowances — a practice which lends 
itself too easily to abuse — should be removed. We are 
convinced that, in his dual function as senior member of the 
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■University Office and Financial Secretary, the Registra: 
could advise the Vice-Chancellor — who should have wid< 
discretionary powers m the general control of the adminis- 
tration — of a scheme for improving the efficiency anc 
economy of the large clerical staff employed by the Uni- 
versity. In the present circumstances of the Province 
this is imperative, in order to secure those general improve- 
ments of the University which we recommend in Chaptei 
XI of this Report. 

50. The procedure for appointing examiners has been 
much criticised by witnesses. Mr. Brij Lai has written : 

“ In the selection of examiners consideiations other than puio 
merit count. Exammors are often appointed on the 
basis of favouritism, communahsm, otc., with the result 
that, while competent professors and head masteis of 
long standing are passed over, incompetent subordinate 
teacheis working m thiid-iate schools are appointed. 
The appointment of exammors has boen regarded as so 
much university patronage to be distributed by those in 
power among their own favourites This has naturally 
brought discredit to the University.” 

The Revd. Dr. E. L. Porter, Principal, Gordon College, 
Rawalpindi, has represented the views of mufassal insti- 
tutions ; 

“ Means should bo adopted for seeming suitable persons as 
examiners and sub-examiners. With this ond the 
selection of examiners and sub-exammers should not 
be permitted to get into the hands of a clique There 
should he a periodic change of examiners and sub- 
exammers, and a system of lotation would be preferable. 
Cases have been known when lecturers of Lahore colleges 
have been given preference to experienced professors 
of mufassal colleges in the selection of examiners and 
Hub-examineiB,” 

Mr. Muhammad Shafi, Secretary to the Head Masters ’ 
Association, Lahoie, has expressed the opinions of head 
•masters on the subject : 

“ The conduct of examinations, so far as the University is 
concerned, has beon well-organised, hut the choice of 
superintendents and assistant superintendents has been 
far from satisfactory, and has impaired the efficiency 
of examinations There has been a great falling off 
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m the selection of examiners, who aie appointed in many 
eases on the basis of favouritism and on considerations 
other than real merit ” 

Messrs. B. A. Qureshi, M. D. Tasir and Abdul Wahid 
of Islamia College, havo stated : 

“ The appointment of examiners, like everything else m the 

University, is guided by ‘ class-iule ’ The lucky few 

divide the loaves and fishes among themselves ... . 
There is a logular sot of ‘ the chosen few ’ who go to 
Snnagai and Simla and other hill stations to act as 
supeiiutondents, while the less favouiod are sent to 
Mianwali and Multan." 

The Anjuman-i-Himayat-i- Islam has expressed the views 
of Muslims : 

“ The numboi of Hindu oxaminois, superintendents, etc., 
is so ovoiwhelmingly large and the methods of selecting 
them is open to so grave objections that the distrust 
is n&tuial. It is a matter for legret that the University 
authouties have done nothing to regain public confidence 
or to satisfy the aggrieved party.” 

51. We have also received complaints of delays in the 
publication of results of examinations, in answering com- 
munications from examiners and candidates, and m tbe 
payment of examiners and invigilators. 

Complaints regarding results of the larger examinations 
do not appear very reasonable. The Regulations require- 
the results of the Matriculation and School Leaving Certificate 
examination to be published six weeks after the commence- 
ment of the examination “ or as soon thereafter as possible ” ; 
for the B. A. examination four weeks are indicated. Those 
periods were fixed many years ago, when the numbers of 
candidates were much smaller. Examiners are allotted 
fewer scripts and allowed less time for the work. Delay 
is discouraged by a system of fines, which are enforced. 
Even so it has not proved feasible to deal with such large 
numbers as rapidly as desired. It does not appear that the 
University Office is to blame for this. The Examination 
branch works at high pressure through April, May and June. 
Many unforeseen circumstances may delay a result, including 
adjustments of marking ordered by the moderators or Boards 
of Studies. 

There is more serious cause for complaint as regards 
minor examinations and subsidiary results. There aro more- 
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than twenty separate oriental examinations, many of which 
are taken by only a few candidates. The results of these 
could he ready in two or three weeks, but are often delayed 
for a long time. This is due partly to the dilatory habits 
of examiners and partly to the fact of the examination 
staff being occupied with the larger examinations. Delay 
in publishing results of supplementary examinations held 
at the end of September causes great inconvenience. For 
these we consider examiners should be allowed only a few 
days, instead of three weeks. Improvements m the organi- 
sation of the work aie doubtless possible, though they might 
mean some additional staff, but the main change we shall 
recommend is the lemoval of the two largest examinations 
from the University. 

We are informed that there has often been unnecessary 
delay m settling cases of candidates accused of using unfair 
means. It may he difficult to dispose of these during the 
months of heavy pressure, especially when detailed enquiries 
are necessary, but we see no reason why they should drag 
on into the late autumn. 

Delay in the payment of examiners is not peculiar 
to the Punjab. It has to be remembeied that the Accounts 
branch cannot pay until the Examination branch certifies 
that the work has been done, and it is not possible to accept 
without scrutiny an examiner’s estimate of what is due to 
him. Consequently bills are not looked at till the bulk 
of the results have been published. 

Mr. C. H. Barry, Inspector of Schools, Bawalpindi 
Division, has written : 

“ The payment of exammeis is megular and is long delayed. 
In my experience as examinei, spread over three or four 
years, I have found by hitter experience that unless 
I addressed an official by name, no reply was received 
from the Examination branch.” 

With more than a thousand examiners appointed annually, 
many of whom write unnecessary letters instead of reading 
the detailed instructions sent to them, there may well he a 
tendency in the days of pressure for the office to keep their 
communications pending. Nevertheless, we deprecate any 
tendency there may have been to treat examiners and 
candidates as mere material for feeding the machine which 
turns out results. The courtesy of prompt and lucid replies 
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is very important, though it cannot he secured without 
careful organisation, and may need some special provision. 

52. The prescription of text-books has also been 
pungent ly criticised. Mr. 0. 11. Barry has written : 

“ 'Clio presont system ol choosing text-books is lamontable. 
It results in communal rivalry and unhealthy com- 
petition betweon publishing firms Publishers have 
“ partios ” and “ followings, ” and the adoption of 
text-books is seldom deoidod on merit alone. Nor 
does the University insist on ovon a tolorable standard 
of accuracy in its own publications. A cortain pre- 
sciibed ‘ Selection of English Verse which it was once 
my lot to teach, contained ovor 200 maccuracios, and yet 
was published in the namo of the University.” 

Lala Ram Lai, Head Master of the Arya High School- 
Ludhiana, has written : 

“ Text-books are m most casos unsuitable, firstly, because they 
are prescribed by those who are out of touch with the 
actual lequnemonts of students ; fooondly, because 
other influences, such as the consideration of benefiting 
authors and publishers, sometimes prevail.” 

The Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam has offered similar 
opinions : 

“ In the matter of piescribing text-books, decisions are not 
arnved at on academic considerations. A book is 
piescribed, not because it is the best book available 
on tho subjects, but because it bears the name of a parti- 
cular individual, or because it has been published by a 
particular firm.” 

Messrs. B. A. Qureshi, M. D. Tasir and Abdul Wahid 
of Islamia College, Lahore, are also critical : 

“ Apart from educational considerations, the piosciiption 
of text-books is tho cause of many evils in the University. 
Favouritism, bribery, undei-hand doahngs are nfo 
in matters concerning tho selection of text-books 
Things have come to such a pass m one of tho Boards 
of Studies that the Chairman had to resort to tossing, as 
he did not want to displeaso either of the interested 
paities.” 

We have also received interesting evidence from pub- 
lishing firms. The representatives of Messrs. Macmillan 
■ and Company, Messrs. Longmans Green and Company, 
-and Oxford University Press, while they do not desire to 
-criticise the selection of hooks in the post-graduate courses, 
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have written strongly on the prescription of books, especially 
in English, in the lower examinations. They argue that 
“ to secure the best books, it is axiomatic that an open market 
should be preserved, but critics of the present system hold 
that in practice in the Punjab there is no open ‘ market ’ ” : 

“ The larger the number of students who sit for any particular 
examination, the greater the spoils for any successful 
publisher, who is thereby tempted to exeit influence 
over the seveial members of the Board. The members 
of the Boaid, it is true, aie theoretically barred from 
consideration with a view to the prescription of any 
book m which they have any duect or indirect interest. 
Nevertheless, m practice, presumably because of the- 
magnitude of the temptation, it is still found that text- 
books, according to such critics, are chosen not disin- 
terestedly m view of the needs of the students, but on 
extrinsic oonsideiadons This malign ‘ influence ’ of 
publisher', it ip held, is particularly noticeable in the 
pit -enntioii of book's foi th<* Mafuculation of School 
b-riiug Ceitiiieaie (\aminntion in English. And that 
ihii di.ploi.iblo stale of ali'uiis dots in fact still exist 
evidenced by the recent demand made by the Univer- 
sity authorities on publishers, who were asked to put 
up with each book submitted foi prescnption an affi- 
davit signed by the author declaring that ‘ he had no 
secret partners.’” 

They proceed to argue that “ the most practical way 
to remedy these abuses would appear to be the limi tation 
of the * spoils’ ; for when the ‘ spoils’ are less, as in the higher 
examinations in English and in other less popular subjects, 
the likelihood of corruption is admittedly less.” 

58. We were much perturbed by the written evidence, 
and therefore discussed these matters with many witnesses, 
but our alarm has by no means been reduced. 

Bao Bahadur Chaudhri Chhotu Bam, Member of the 
Legislative Council, was of opinion that : 

“ The University is in the hands of a clique, which consolidates 
its power by means of illegitimate influence. There 
is grave abuse of patronage in the appointment of 
examiners and m the prescription of text-hooks. The 
lure of gain is so great that it is becoming common for 
persons to lend their names to books, which have been 
written by others in return for handsome rewards. 
Moreover, examiners are not unapproachable, and 
leakage of examination papeis is not unknown.” 
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Mr. W. H. If. Armstrong of the Central Training College, 
Lahore, told us during oral examination that : 

“ There is abuse of patronage m tho prescription of text-books 
and in the appointment of examiners. Ho spoke from 
experience as socrotaiy to the School Board There 
is too much ‘ coming and going ’ between the publishers 
and mombeis of the Board The piessuro put on 
members of the Board and others is vory groat. It 
had come to his notice that a certain examiner m science 
had never done any science teaching.” 

The Muslim Fellows were of opinion that : 

“ The control of the University is voiy largely in tiro hands of a 
clique. There is much abuse in the appointment of 
examiners and the prescription of text-books, and it 
amounts to a scandal. Prescribed books are written 
by ‘ good politicians ’ rather than by good authors. 
Very great pressure is put on members of the School 
Board by publishers and those interested in the sale of 
books.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Mukand Lai, Puri, Member of 
the Legislative Council, was less -pessimistic. He was 
■doubtful whether — 

“ thore is abuse of patronage. The claims of Muslims have not 
been ignored in the appointment of examiners. Indeed, 
porfect harmony prevails beiwoen Hindu and Muslim 
members of the University. Membeis of all com- 
munities work together satisfactorily, and he was not 
aware of a single instance in which he had objeoted to the 
appointment of a Muslim ” 

Mr. Puri admitted, however, that — ■ 

“ Muslims with inferior qualifications had somotimes boen 
appointed. Ho deplored this preferential treatment 
on grounds of efficiency, but ho thought it necessary 

on (he grounds of expediency The system is 

capable of improvement. For example, it would be 
beneficial to compile lists of suitable examiners.” 

It is unfortunate that lists of suitable examiners are not 
-ordinarily maintained. This omission goes far to confirm 
the complaints that local men with inferior qualifications 
who can bring pressure on the authorities are often preferred 
to well-qualified persons living in distant places, who are 
apt to be forgotten. 
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We are also not a little nervous of an atmosphere of 
" perfect harmony ’ in the appointment of examiners. Our 
impression is that examinorships are distributed by arrange- 
ment rather than by merit. * 

, 54. The University has recently taken steps to counter- 

act these undoubted evils. In 1927, detailed and elaborate 
rules were laid down for the appointment of examiners : 

(1) No examiner can examine the papers of more than 

520 candidates, or more than 800 half papers in 
any one examination or more than 800 full 
papers, practicals included, in any one year. 

(2) Am examiner or a paper-setter is ordinarily changed 

after three years, but cannot serve for more than 
five years. 

(8) No member of the Revising Committee can be 
appointed an examiner. 

1 (4) Members of the Boards of Studies are precluded 

from appointment as examiners. A Board 
of Studios can nominate any of its own members 
• to a Board of Examiners, but not as a single 

examiner, unless it at the same time suggests 
an alternative name. If it is not possible 
to recommend a suitable alternative name, 
the Board must state the fact. 

(5) So far as possible, a teacher, if otherwise equally 

qualified under the rules, is preferred to a non- 
teacher. 

(6) Ordinarily no student who is on the rolls of an 

affiliated college is appointed an examiner. 

(7) In the Matriculation Examination no one is 

appointed a paper-setter who has written a book 
on the branch of the subject included in the 
paper. 

During the current year, it has been laid down that 
In the M.A., M.Sc., and Honours B. A. and B. Sc. examina- 
tions, the external examiner specified in the Regulations 
“ shall ordinarily be a teacher in another University ” ; 
that the answer-books shall ordinarily be marked first by the 
external examiner, that the question papers shall be set and 
submitted jointly by the internal and external examiners, 
but the external examiner shall be the first to set questions 
and send them to the internal examiner. ” 
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55. Last year, the Syndicate framed stringent rules 
regarding the prescription of books : 

(1) Any publisher who wishes to submit text-books 

for consideration shall send the necessary 
number of copies fixed by the University to the 
Joint Registrar by the 15th September. 

(2) The publishers shall indicate at the time of sub- 

mission of books the final prices at which they 
propose to sell their books. 

(3) The publishers shall give the name of the real 

author on pain of withdrawal of patronage 
by way of not prescribing the books produced 
by the firm for a specified period. 

(4) The author shall also declare whether or not he 

has any secret partners. This declaration 
shall be submitted by the publishers, /along 
with the books. The penalty for incorrect 
declaration by the author shall be the with- 
drawal of patronage by way of not prescribing 
the books written by him for a specified period. 

(5) Books so submitted shall be circulated to members 

of the Board of Studies concerned. Any books 
submitted after the date specified in rule (1) 
above shall not be circulated until after the 
15th September following. 

(6) When a publisher does not submit the necessary 

number of copies or does not conform to any 
other rule given above, the attention of the 
publishers concerned shall be invited once 
to the omission. If the omission is not 
rectified within the stated time, then the books 
shall not be considered. 

(7) When a Board finds that there is no book suitable 

for a particular purpose among the books sub- 
mitted and circulated, they shall report to that 
effect and submit a list of not less than three 
books including books that have not been 
submitted and circulated. The list so sub- . 
mitted shall be referred to the Vice-Chancellor 
and two assessors nominated by him, who shall 
select one of the bo&ks on behalf of the Board. 
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(8) The Boards of Studies in all subjects shall make 

their recommendations regarding all courses of 
study by the 15th December every year. 

(9) In case text books are recommended the Boards 

of Studies shall recommend only such books as 
have been published and made available for 
public purchase at least two months before the 
date of their recommendation by a Board. 

56. Some witnesses have suggested that the difficulty 
regarding text-books might be solved by the foundation 
of a University Press. We understand that this proposal 
has already been considered and rejected by the University 
on many grounds. We do not therefore consider it necessary 
to examine it at any length, but we have arrived at a similar 
conclusion. 

The mam object of the University should be to prescribe 
the best books, wherever and by whom published, but this 
object would be defeated, if the University were limited to 
its own publications ; and we have been informed that some 
at least of its publications have not reflected credit on the 
.‘"University. The main functions of a University Press is to 
subsidise and produce learned works, which, though valuable 
m themselves, are marketable within a very limited circle. 
If this function is allied with that of publishing text-books 
with a wide circulation, and if reference is given to University 
publications against equally good or better publications 
available elsewhere, the very foundations of the Press will 
be tainted by a desire for monetary gain If, again (as we 
believe to be the case), there is corruption m the present 
system, there will be at least an equal danger of corruption, 
or at any rate of charges of corruption, m connexion with the 
Press which would be directly controlled by the University. ■ 
If it is difficult now to select the best books from among 
those offered for review, it will be even more difficult to select 
and to subsidise beforehand authors of University text- 
books. The experiment would be very hazardous. 

A University Press also needs expert and experienced 
management, and it is at least doubtful whether these 
necessary assets will be forthcoming. Without them the 
University might easily be placed m serious financial diffi- 
culties. A Press which prints its own publications needs 
to be used to its maximum capacity all the year round, 
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but there is insufficient evidence that this essential require- 
ment will be fulfilled. A University Press which arranges 
for the printing of its publications by contract will be exposed 
to precisely the same dangers of corruption as are now 
acknowledged to exist. 

57. Criticism has been levelled at some of the appoint- 
ments made by the University. So far as the higher appoint- 
ments are concerned, Professorships and Readerships, the 
criticism is without justification. These appointments 
■are made by the University on the recommendation of the 
Professorships Committee, which receives the advice of 
expert assessors, who are impartial and consider only academic 
qualifications. We have heard of no instance of the appoint- 
ment of a Professor or Reader, who had not been declared 
by the assessors to be suitable for the post. 

Minor posts, however, especially m the incorporated 
■colleges, have not always been filled with sufficient care. 
The procedure for making these appointments is unsatis- 
factory. If the University is lax m making its own appoint- 
ments, it will not be in a position to supervise collegiate 
appointments. 

58. There is undoubtedly much abuse in these important 
matters. Unless it is effectively checked, the reputation of 
the I7ni\ciriity will suffer grievously. There is justification 
J'ot the view held by main witnesses, that these c danger 
spolb ! should be mno\ ed a- lar as possible from the ordi- 
nary machinery of the University, and that special authori- 
ties should be constituted for dealing with them under the 
personal guidance and supervision of the Vice-Chancellor. 

This is the only way of ehminating illegitimate pressure 
and influence. The public conscience has been stung to the 
■quick, and the University must remove this taint at all 
■costs. Illicit influence must be eradicated, and m all cases 
in which abuse is proved punishment should be swift and 
condign. It should also be public. Indirect and clandes- 
tine punishment will defeat its object. 
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University Finance. 

(i) Note on the Financial System of the University by 
J. D. Penny, Esq., I G.S., Financial Adviser. 

1. The University’s financial system is based on cer- 
tain Regulations made under section 25 (1) of the Indian 
Universities Act and printed at pages 341-46 of the Calendar 
for 1932-33. For convenience they may be called the Finan- 
cial Rules. There is also a provision in section 21 of the Act 
of Incorporation that the accounts of the Income and Ex- 
penditure of the University shall be submitted once a year 
to the Local Government for such examination and audit 
as the Local Government may direct. The Local Govern- 
ment have in fact directed that this audit, which is carried out 
by the Examiner of Local Fund Accounts, should be confined 
to a test audit on the following general lines : 

“ The Government auditor will satisfy himself by examination 
of a percentage of the vouchers and book entries that the 
audit earned out by the University auditor has been 
thorough and complete , (2) ascertain that all financial 
rules duly sanctioned have been duly observed by the 
University officials , (8) ascertam that the Government 
grant to the University has been legitimately expended ; 

(4) satisfy himself that trust moneys are in existence, and 
that the proceeds of or interest derived from such trust 
moneys have been devoted to the objects of the trust ; 

(5) ascertain whether budget grants have been exceeded 
or not, and, if exceeded, under what circumstances ; and, 
lastly, (6) satisfy himself that the financial condition of 
the University is sound, or, m other words, that theie is 
not a steady excess of expenditure over receipts. Having 
done this, the Government auditor should then report 
briefly to Government on each of the points mentioned 
and br ing any other matters to notice which he considers 
necessary or desirable ” 

The Financial Rules lay it down that the funds of the 
University shall be kept m the Imperial Bank of India under 
the following distinct heads : — 

(a) Special Endowed Trusts ; 

(b) Current Account ; 

(c) Provident Fund ; 
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and such other heads as may bo determined by the Syndi- 
cate. They go on to prescribe a lew provisions regarding 
receipts, expenditure, budget, audit, accounts and Board of 
Accounts. They are, perhaps necessarily, brief and leave 
much to practice, but their object appears to be to prescribe 
in broad outline the duties of the various officials concerned— 
the Vice-Chancellor, the Registrar, the Board of Accounts, 
Ihe Syndicate — and to secure financial control and guard 
against irregularities and secure publicity. As regards audit, 
rules 17 to 19 prescribe that in addition to the Government 
auditor, an internal auditor shall be appointed by the Senate, 
and that he shall submit a half-yearly report and see — 

(a) that the accounts of the University are properly 

kept ; 

(b) that the state of the balance shown therein agrees 

with the Bank’s account ; 

(c) that all payments are supported by proper vouch- 

ers, and that they are under proper sanction ; 

and 

(d) that all receipts and payments are classified m 

accordance with the Rules and Regulations 

of the University ; 

and a 1 so submit an annual report on the accounts. Under 
the head “ Accounts ” (rules 20 — 24), the Registrar is ordered 
to prepare an annual general statement showing in detail the 
state of the three accounts which shall be checked and 
countersigned by the auditor. This statement is to be' 
submitted to the Senate and published m the Punjab Gazette. 
Under the head “ Budget ” (rules 15 and 16) the Board of 
Accounts is ordered to have a budget prepared for submission 
to the Senate. The budget has to contain a statement 
“ showing the entire assets and liabrhties of the University, 
including all properties and investments and special endow- 
ments which have been accepted by the University.” 

2. The provisions regarding audit are being followed 
nd reports are submitted regularly. Of the two audits 
the internal audit is the more formal, being mainly con- 
cerned with the checking of vouchers and classification 
of items of income and expenditure. The Government 
auditor examines the accounts of two months in the year in 
detail and treats them as he would the accounts of a Munici- 
pality or District Board. He brings to notice any apparent 
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instance of extravagance or other form of financial irregu- 
larity. There is no reason to suppose that this audit is in- 
adequate, but more assistance might be given in suggesting 
methods of accounting, books to be kept, etc., and of course 
the more attention that can be given to the functions of 
higher” audit the better. The question whethera concur- 
rent audit, as m the Lahore Municipality, would be an im- 
provement, deserves consideration 

3. It is evident from the Financial Rules that special 
■care has been taken to secure for the Senate, and indeed 
the public, a clear idea of the financial position of the Uni- 
versity, and yet complaints have been made that in fact the 
position has not been clearly shown. If these complaints 
relate to the published statement of accounts, it is difficult 
to see any justification for them. These statements include 
(I) a statement of the annual income and expenditure in the 
current account, (II) a statement of Special Endowment 
Trusts, (III) abstract of Provident Fund Account and (IV) 
-consolidated statement of balances. Statement I is of course 
the most important. On the income side it shows separately 
•current income, contributions towards buildings, and invest- 
ments matured and advances refunded. On the expenditure 
side it shows current expenditure, expenditure on buildings, 
and investments made and advances given. The balance 
shows how much is m the Bank, and how much in hand or 
in imprest. The only possible obscurity would appear to re- 
late to investments. These are of two kinds, permanent 
.and temporary. Permanent investments consist of long 
term securities which have been purchased from time to time 
■from the savings of previous years and form the only reserve 
possessed by the University Temporary investments are 
due to the fact that there is considerable variation m the 
■current balances of the University. For instance, towards 
the end of the financial year there is a large influx of exami- 
nation fees, whereas the bulk of the expenditure on exami- 
nations falls into the early months of the next financial year. 
By investing part of these balances in Treasury Bills and 
.similar short-term securities an appreciable amount of in- 
terest is obtained. These temporary investments are thus 
part and parcel of current balances, which will shortly be 
required to meet ordinary charges, and the only question 
is whether they ought not to be mcluded in balances and 
«x eluded from income and expenditure altogether. The 
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point, however, is not important because they are clearly 
shown in statement IV, and because permanent invest- 
ments also are of course part of the University’s balances 
and only differ from temporary investments inasmuch as 
there is no intention of realising them and spending the pro- 
ceeds, except m special circumstances and to meet exceptional 
or non-recurring expenditure. 

4. The complaints, however, probably relate to the 
annual budget, and there it is more than ever important 
that the figures should be clear, as it is in connexion with 
the budget that the general financial position of a public 
body is necessarily reviewed. The University budget is a 
handy compilation, running to between 30 and 40 pages of 
print. The first page is devoted to a summary of the current 
account (though this is not specified), the following 20 pages 
or so to details thereof, the next 14 or 15 pages give figures 
for each Trust Fund Account and a summary of them all, and 
the last page contains a statement of the assets and liabilities 
of the Provident Fund. Now, the first thing that strikes the 
layman is that there is no covering note summarising the 
information contained in the compilation, or explaining the 
general financial position or even the proposals for the en- 
suing year. It is true that when the budget for 1932-38 was 
presented to the Senate, a note was distributed with it point- 
ing out that owing to the reduction of Government grants 
certain economies had been effected. This was a very wel- 
come innovation, occasioned, no doubt, by the peculiar 
circumstances of the time, but there seems to be no reason 
why it should not be continued and the note amplified so as. 
to emphasise the features of the estimates from year to year 
and explain the financial outlook in general. 

5. Turning to the budget summary of income and ex- 
penditure m the current account, one finds the figures under 
the different heads clearly shown and compared with the 
actuals of the previous two years, and details are given 
with admirable lucidity m the succeeding pages. Unfortun- 
ately if one compares the figures of actuals with those given 
in the statement of accounts, a number of discrepancies will 
be found. This is apparently due to defects in book-keeping 
and the absence of any register m which income and expendi- 
ture are shown under prescribed budget heads. The Univer- 
sity auditors have thus to work out their own totals and to 
make certain changes in classification before reaching the- 
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figures that they publish. The Government auditors too 
give figures in their report for total income and expenditure 
for the year, but these again do not always tally with the 
figures given by the University auditors. This is pre- 
sumably due to differences of method, but if so, the differ- 
ences might with advantage be explained. At any rate the 
obvious course is for the budget to give under actuals of the 
previous two years the figures as given by the University 
auditors* in the published accounts. 

6. There is one possibly obscure item in the budget 
summary, viz., the entry “ Transferred to the Building 
Budget.” Bor the year 1982-33 the entry is blank, because 
no building work is now m progress. It was also blank in 
the years previous to 1924-25, but from that year to 1930-81 
large sums are shown. Now m the University books there 
is no separate account head corresponding to this budget 
item. Expenditure on buildings is in fact debited to the 
heads “ Miscellaneous,” “ Oriental College,” “ Law College,” 
etc., and the practice is to make over funds to the University 
Engineer as these are required by him for disbursement. Up to 
1924 expenditure on buildings was (with one notable excep- 
tion in 1922-23, — in de para. 7 infra) met entirely from Govern- 
ment grants, and though m the books credit for the grants was- 
taken on the income side and expenditure shown on the ^ 
expenditure side, it was thought unnecessary to complicate the 
budget with these entries, which were accordingly excluded, 
and the practice arose of speaking of the Building Fund or 
Building Budget as something separate from the Current 
Account. Of course no such separate account is authorised 
by the Financial Rules, and when the University began to 
meet part of its building expenditure from its current revenue, 
it became necessary to show this portion of the expenditure 
in the budget. From 1924-25 onwards therefore Government 
grants towards buildings have been included in the receipt 
head “ Contributions ” in the budget, and the expenditure 
head “ Transferred to Building Budget ” has included all 
sums likely to be required by the University Engineer in the 
course of the year and also expenditure on equipment paid 
by the University Office direct. It has been necessary to 
examine this question m some detail because of the obscurity 
of the phrases “ Building Budget,” and because the ob- 
scurity is intensified by the figures on pages 20-21 of the 
budget. At first sight this appears to be a valuable state- 
ment of receipts and expenditure in a distinct building fund. 
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On closer examination it turns out to be largely imaginary 
or even misleading. In past years there appear to have 
been mistakes in simple addition. In the 1982-88 budget 
there are no such obvious mistakes, but the income and ex- 
penditure balance by an unexplained miracle. Moreover, 
the entries on tho income side do not correspond with actuals, 
and appear to have beon taken from the estimates (revised) 
of previous years, and to represent nothing more than 'what 
the Senate may have intended to devote to buildings. In 
short, it is not clear that the statement serves any useful 
purpose, and it might with advantage be discontinued, or at 
any rate replaced by a pro form, a statement showing actual 
expenditure on one hand and on the other the source — Gov- 
ernment grants, sale of permanent securities, or current 
revenue — from which it has been met. In future it would 
probably be advantageous to open a separate head of ac- 
count for expenditure on buildings and their equipment so 
that the auditor will not have to extract the figures from 
several heads m order to fill in his heading “ Expenditure 
on buildings.” It is desirable that there should be no avoid- 
able difference between sub-divisions of the budget and sub- 
divisions m the accounts. 

7. Below the summary of estimates in the current 
account, in a form which suggests a foot-note (a more 
prominent position might be given to these m future) are 
given figures for the opening and closing balances of the 
current and ensuing years and a list of investments. Be- 
fore 1982-38 these figures were open to the charge that they 
did not show whether or not the balances included temporary 
investments, or that, as actually they did not include them, 
the current account balances were put at too low a figure. 
In the budget for 1982-83 it has been clearly stated that 
temporary investments have been included in the current 
account balances, and this is certainly an improvement on 
previous practice. A further improvement might be effected 
by bringing “ permanent ” investments into the picture. 
At present it is only by a comparison of the figures given one 
year with those of the previous years that changes in permanent 
investments can be ascertained. The statement of annual 
balances at Appendix E shows that there are a fair number 
of changes even under permanent investments. The most 
noticeable is the sale of securities to the value of 
Its. 1,15,000 in 1922-23. This was done with the sanction 
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•of the Senate, as required by rule, and was necessitated by 
the building programme then in progress. It is mentioned 
in a foot-note to the University auditor’s accounts for the 
year, but does not appear to have found a place m any 
budget estimates, except the Buildings budget details (dealt 
with in the previous paragraph) where it might easily escape 
notice. If a building cannot be constructed without selling 
permanent securities, this fact cannot be too clearly emphasis- 
ed m the budget. There was a similar sale of Bs. 50,000 
securities in 1927-28 which is not mentioned in the accounts or 
budget, but m this case Punjab Bonds appear to have been 
bought as a temporary investment and sold the same year 
to finance building operations. 

8. The following statement shows how budget figures 
have compared with actuals . — 

(Thousands of lupees) 


Year 

Original 

budget 

Revised 

budget 

Actuals. 

parison 
of actuals 
with 
original 
budget. 

pauson 
of actuals 
with 
revised 
budget. 

1921 90 f Income 

21-22 . ^ Expenditure . 
1929 99 f Income 

. £ Expenditure 
1999 9 ,i t Income 

^ Expenditure. . 

1924 9fi < I neome 

1 J24-2S ^ Expenditure . 

1 Q 9 K 9 « (Income 

" (Expenditure. 

1928-27 ..{Expenditure. 
1 Q 97 C Income 

^ Expendlfcure 

1930JH 

5,98 

6,80 

6,81 

7,07 

7,66 

7,65 

8,18 

8,82 

9,20 

9,50 

10.37 
11,83 
10,69 
11,46 
11,68 
12,01 
12,32 
12,55 

12.37 
13,52 
12,26 
13,14 

6,07 
6,74 
6,74 
7,19 
7,81 
7,16 
8,96 
10,1 3 
10,99 
10,32 
10,62 
12,79 
10,89 
11,77 
12,15 
13,39 

12.41 

14.41 
12,83 j 
14,30 . 

13,11 ! 

13,59 

6,53 

0,34 

6,89 

8^34 

7,18 

9,78 

9,39 

11,30 

10,50 

11,12 

11,99 

11,30 

11,26 

12,42 

12.07 
13,45 
13,74 
13,66 

14.08 
13,63 
13,27 

+66 
—46 
+8 
—14 
+68 
—47 
+1,60 
+ 57 
+2,19 
+ 1,00 
+75 
+ 16 
+ 61 
— 20 
+74 
+ 6 
+ 1,13 
+ 1,19 
+1,19 
+56 
+ 1,37 
+ 13 

+46 
—40 
+ 15 
—20 
+63 
+2 
+82 
—74 
+40 
+18 
+50 
— 80 
+41 
—52 
+27 
—1,38 
+ 1,04 
—67 
+73 

+52 

—32 


These figures show a remarkable expansion, which 
suggests that care must be taken to adapt budgetting methods 
to changing conditions. Every year the University budgets 
for a deficit Alm ost every year the revised budget also 
■shows a deficit. Actually there has frequently been a surplus, 
•often a large surplus. This improvement in actuals is mainly 
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due to the underestimating of receipts, which have always, 
exceeded not merely the original estimate but also the re- 
vised. On the expenditure side revised estimates have al- 
most always exceeded the original, sometimes by large 
amounts, but actuals have invariably been below the revised 
estimates and sometimes below the original. In short 
budgetting has not been very accurate. Now the principle 
that the expected receipts of a year and the expected expen- 
diture of the year should balance does not necessarily apply 
to a University as to a Government or local body, in which 
a surplus might be taken to indicate the desirability of 
lowering taxation. A University may be justified m budget- 
ting for a moderate surplus in order to build up reserves. 
But a series of budget deficits which actually do not material- 
ise can hardly fail to induce a lack of confidence in budget 
figures and by crying “Wolf 1 Wolf ! ”, to lead to an ex- 
cessive sense of security, which in a real financial difficulty 
may lead to disaster. At the best a feeling that receipts 
are habitually underestimated and expenditure overestim- 
ated must encourage extravagance and produce demands for 
sanction to additional expenditure which accurate budgetting 
would preclude. 

9. The detailed figures for one year will repay examina- 
tion, and the year 1980-31 may be taken as being the last 
before the Government grants were reduced. The figures 
are — 

{Thousands of rupees). 


Receipts, 

Onginal 

budget. 

Revised 

budget 

Actuals. 

panson 
of aotual 

original 

budget 

Com- 
parison 
of aotual 

revised 

budget 

1. Pees of examinations , 

(b30 

6,81 

7,43 

+ 1,04 

+ 62 

2. Registration fees 

3. Other fees 

40 

41 

44 

+4 

4*3 

29 

27 

26 

— 3 

—i 

4. Library 


1 

1 

+ 1 


6. Publications 

33 

43 

47 

+ 14 

"+4 

6. Miscellaneous 

9 

9 

16 

+7 

+7 

7. Interest 

28 

26 

26 

—2 


S. Contributions 

3,61 

3,62 

3,61 



9. Law College 

89 

83 

81 

—8 

—2 

10 Oriental College 

2 

2 

3 

+1 

+ 1 

11. Commeroe College . 

12, Special subscriptions 

and donations. 

17 

16 

16 

— -1 



2 

2 

+2 


Total 

12,37 

12,83 

13,66 

+ 1,19 

+73 
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Com- 

Com- 





parison 

pans on 

Expenditure. 

Original 

budget 

Revised 

budget 

Actuals 

of aotual 

of aotual 




budget 

revised 

budget. 


1. General Administration 

1,16 

1,19 

1,20 

+4 

+ 1 

2. Remuneration of exa- 

2,46 

2,63 

2,49 

+3 

—4 

miners. 






3 Printing of Question 

37 

37 

33 

—4 

— 4 

Paptrs. 

4. Oonduoting of Examin- 

1,60 

1,71 

1,70 

+20 

—1 

ations. 






6. Ontental College 

99 

99 

96 

—3 

—3 

6. Law College 

84 

83 

81 

—3 

—2 

7. Commerce College 

67 

66 

64 

—3 

—2 

8 University Teaohmg 

2,24 

2,26 

2,26 

+2 

+ 1 

0 Improvement of Edu- 

88 

88 

82 

—6 

—6 

cation 






10, Physical Training 

9 

12 

10 

+ 1 

— Z 

11. Library 

48 

48 

48 



12. Appointments Board 

7 

8 

7 


— I 

and Foreign Inform- 
ation Bureau. 






13. Publications 

26 

34 

33 

+7 

— 1 

14. Gardens and Tourna- 

6 

7 

8 

+2 

+1 

ment Ground. 






15 Oriental Publication 

5 

5 

5 



Fund 





+1 

16, Miscellaneous 

39 

44 

45 

+6 

17, Transferred to the 

1,01 

1,31 

1,31 

+30 


Building Budget 






Total 

13,62 

14,30 

14,08 

+66 

- 


It will be observed that on the receipt side “ Fees for 
Exa min ations,” of which Matriculation fees are the main con- 
stituent, account for more than half the total. The next 
biggest item is “ contributions,” which are practically all from 
Government. The University is in effect dependent on these 
two sources of income. In the last five years the total receipts 
have exceeded the original estimates by 5*7 per cent., 6* 2 per 
cent., 9 2 per cent., 9'6 per cent, and 11*2 per cent, and 
receipts from examination fees by 5 per cent., 9 per cent., 18*8- 
per cent., 16 per cent., and 12* 6 per cent. There is usually too 
a relatively large excess under “ publications.” On the expen- 
diture side budgetting has been more accurate, but the result 
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would look less satisfactory were it not for substantial excesses 
under “ Transferred to Building Budget,” which balance 
sayings under a number o!' other heads. These savings have 
in fact appeared in spite of numerous supplementary estimates. 
In 1930-31 the revised budget showed excesses over the ori- 
ginal figure under 12 out of 17 heads, and this has m fact been 
usual, though as often as not actual expenditure has been 
below the original estimates. An improvement in the original 
budget therefore would appear to depend on a fuller estimate 
of examination fees and some reduction on the expenditure 
side. The revised budget, which is not presented to the Senate 
till very near the end of the financial year, could probably 
be made still more accurate by a close watch on the progress 
of actual income and expenditure. 

10. The existing budget procedure has been thus des- 
cribed by the Joint Registrar : 

“ Ciroular letters are issued in the month of December every 
year to the heads of University colleges and departments 
to send in proposals for fresh expenditure, if any. These 
proposals are dealt -with as under in the fhst instance — 

(а) The proposals submitted by thi Law College, 

Hailey College of Commerce and the Punjab 
University Library, are at first considered by 
their respective committees. 

(б) L’he proposals relating 'to the University Teaching 

Departments are scrutinised by the Dean of Uni- 
versity Instruction. 

( c ) The pioposals relating to the Oriental College are 

scrutinised by the Principal of the College who 
at present is also the Vico-Chancellor. 

(d) The proposals relating to tho University Office, 

Director of Physical Training and the University 
Clubs are scrutinised by the Vice-Chancellor. 

(e) The proposals relating to the University Tourna- 

ments are dealt with by the Punjab University 
Sports Tournament Committee. 

The recommendations of the scrutinising committees or scruti- 
nising officers, as the case may be, are forwarded to the 
Board of Accounts. If any large expenditure or an im- 
portant matter of policy is involved in the fresh expendi- 
ture proposed by the institutions or departments, then 
sometimes, under directions of the Vice-Chancellor, the 
matter before submission to the Board of Accounts, is 
submitted to the Syndicate for consideration and orders 
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which usually determine the need for the demand or 
otherwise, subject to the financial resources which are 
considered as a whole by the Board of Accounts. The 
budget then is prepared for the Board of Accounts on 
the following lines : 

(a) Revised estimates are taken from the expenditure 

incurred to date and the probable expenditure 
likely to be incurred up to the 31 st March of the 
year For the latter the average of the cor- 
responding period of the three previous years is 
taken. Special features, if any, for the period 
are also taken into consideration. 

(b) For the forecast, the average of the three previous 

yeais, special features, if any, and the number of 
candidates likely to offer for vanous examina- 
tions are taken into consideration. The in- 
formation relating to the numbei of candidates 
likely to appear in the various examinations 
other than the Matriculation and the Oriental 
Titles and Vernacular Languages Examina- 
tion is obtained from the Principals of Colleges 
and duo allowance is always made for those ap- 
pearing as private candidates. 

On the side of income, three features are of uncertain nature : 

(1) The grant from the Government for the budget 

year. 

(2) The fluctuation in the number of candidates offering 

for various examinations, especially those for 
which figures cannot be obtained from the 
institutions. 

(3) The number of students likely to seek admission m 

the Law College. 

Therefore extreme caution under these three heads is observed. 
The draft budget is then prepaied which gives a financial pic- 
ture of the whole for the next year and is circulated 
among the members of the Board of Accounts in ad- 
vance of the meeting. The Board in a meeting dis- 
cusses the budget m detail, scans the proposed income 
and scrutinises the proposed expenditure. The list of 
such of the fresh expenditure as is proposed, but owing 
to financial considerations cannot be included, is ordinari- 
ly available to the Syndicate and the Senate at the time 
of the consideration of the budget. In an exceptional 
year like the last, the Syndicate appointed a Sub-Com- 
mittee including the Board of Accounts to review the 
financial position as a whole. The recommendations 
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regarding retrenchment, etc., went up to the Syndicate 
thiough the Board of Accounts along with the draft 
budget prepared by the Board 

The draft budget as approved by the Board of Accounts is 
circulated to the members of the Syndicate in advance of 
the date of the meeting who have thus an opportunity 
to study it before the meeting is held. The Syndicate 
then considers the budget submitted by the Board of 
Accounts page by page and head by head. The copies 
as passed by the Syndicate are circulated among the 
members of the Senate, which body m a meeting held 
in the month of March considers the budget. Every 
Fellow has a right to discuss the general policy under- 
lying the budget by way of Income and Expenditure, to 
criticise the policy and administration of the University 
and to propose additions to or reductions m the budget 
under consideration. If the additions proposed involve 
considerable expenditure, then ordinarily the Senate 
refers their consideration to the Syndicate, which usually 
appoints a Sub-Oommittee to go into the whole question 
and later on reports the result of its investigation to 
the Senate. 

As regards the supplementary grants, the proposal submitted 
by the officer concerned is at first on the merits considered 
by the Vice-Chancellor. If he is satisfied of the need, 
he at first finds out from the Joint-Registrar whether 
money therefor is available under the budget provision 
by reappropriation. If that is not possible, and the 
demand is justified, then it is circulated among the 
members of the Board of Accounts, which, under the 
regulations, can sanction an item of new expenditure 
up to Bs. 500 If the grant required is more than 
Rs. 500. then the leoommendations of the Board of Ac- 
counts are placed before the Syndicate, which, under the 
regulations, can sanction any item of new "expenditure 
which does not involve an expenditure of more than 
Rs 2,000.” 

The following comments suggest themselves : — 

(V) In estimating receipts too much reliance should 
not be placed on previous averages, particularly 
in view of the general expansion that has charac- 
terised the last ten years. Much of the difficulty 
appears to be due to the fact that matriculation 
fees are paid towards the end of the financial 
year, and the estimate therefore has to be made 
a whole year beforehand. An improvement 
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would be effected by making the financial year 
begin on 1st October, which would have the 
additional advantage of bringing the receipts 
of fees and almost all the expenditure on 
examinations mto the same financial year. But 
the summer vacation seems to preclude the 
preparation of a budget m August and Septem- 
ber. Possibly the year might begin on 1st 
July, but it may be doubted if this would 
produce more accurate estimates of matricula- 
tion fees. 

(ii) The estimates of Government grants do not appear 
to have been inaccurate. In any case as the 
Local Government budget is m the hands of 
the printers m February and is published by 
1st March it should be possible to arrange with 
the Director of Public Instruction to secure an 
accurate estimate of the University grants 
before the University Budget is laid before the 
Syndicate. 

{in) Estimates of ordinary as opposed to new expendi- 
ture should be carefully scrutinised in the Uni- 
versity Office. Though establishment charges 
must be fixod, economy can often be effected 
under contingent and similar charges, parti- 
cularly at a time of falling prices. 

(iv) On the analogy of Parliamentary practice, which 
permits the Crown only to make proposals for 
expenditure, it might be as well to have a rule 
forbidding motions for increasing budget pro- 
visions by Fellows m the couise of the discus- 
sion on the budget. It is impossible to examine 
the implications of such proposals in the course 
of debate and their acceptance might upset the 
budget. In any case there is a danger of such 
proposals being made for partisan purposes and 
without a due sense of responsibility. 

(v) Under paragraph 6 of the rules relating to the 
Syndicate ( page 69 of Calendar) the Syndicate 
only has powers of transferring sums from the 
allotment for one object to another and these 
only up to a maximum of Rs. 2,000. It has 
no powers of authorising disbursements which 



will involve a net addition to the expenditure 
provided in the budget. In fact it is not even 
clear that the Syndicate has any power of sanc- 
tion at all. Buie 27 -A of the Financial Buies 
(page 846 ibid..) permits the Board of Accounts 
to sanction “ new ” expenditure (evidently 
meaning expenditure involving an addition to' 
the budget total) up to Bs. 500, and thus gives 
it greater power than the Syndicate. This 
anomaly, which is presumably due to rule 27-A. 
being a later addition, should be removed. 
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appropriations, and if the Senate is to retain these powers, 
any orders by a subordinate authority sanctioning fresh appro- 
priations ought properly to take the form of anticipating the 
Senate’s sanction. On the whole, however, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to introduce this complication into the Senate’s 
regulations. The actual practice is for the Syndicate and the 
Board of Accounts not merely to sanction expenditure, but 
also to make fresh appropriations to meet it, and this has been 
done advisably as a result of the report of a recent Functions 
Committee. The practice might therefore continue and be 
recognised in the rules, provided orders sanctioning expendi- 
ture state clearly whether it is to be met within the existing 
budget allotment or not. 

12- The next desideratum is a definite rule imposing , 
on some person or body the duty of examining the financial 
implications of new proposals. Some years ago a chemical ' 
laboratory was built, and it was not till the building was in 
process of construction that it was discovered that no pro- 
vision has been made for its equipment. Such an omission 
ought to be impossible ; at any rate if it does occhr, it ought 
* to- be possible to fix the responsibility for it. Similarly in 
simpler cases »it ought to be somebody’s duty to examine 
proposals of teaching departments and consider whether the 
object cannot be achieved more cheaply. At present the 
Joint Registrar may make suggestions, but it is not in- 
cumbent on him to do so. Whatever criticism is made should 
be brought to the notice of the authority competent to sanc- 
tion, preferably in a self-contained note stating the' pros • 
and cons of the proposal and the source from which it is 
proposed to meet the expenditure, so that there may be no- 
doubt of complete information being on record. This is 
particularly necessary when, as in the Board of Accounts, 
much is done by circulation. 

18. In the early months of the year it is usually impos- 
sible to say, unless there is actual overbudgetting, that new 
expenditure can be met within the budget allotment or by 
reappropriation. So far as possible therefore the considera- 
tion of new proposals ought to be deferred till th,e latter half 
of the financial year, when it is easier to decide whether the 
expenditure should be incurred 'in the current year or incor- 
porated in next year’s budget. It is also fairer to the various 
departments that their proposals should be considered to- 
gether, At present the figures suggest that, when it is known 

v 
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that receipts are coming in well, applications for sanction to 
fresh expenditure are put in piecemeal and somewhat hurriedly, 
and the practice of transacting the business of the Board 
of Accounts by circulation must encourage this tendency. 

14. It would probably be an advantage, even at the 
risk of some delay, to submit to the Board of Accounts all 
proposals involving expenditure for which no specific provi- 
sion has been made in the budget. It is already clear from 
Financial Buie 27 that the Board is concerned with much 
more than accounts, and the best way of ensuring a thorough 
check over the growth of expenditure seems to be to require 
examination by that body. At present it usually meets only 
twice a year, though decisions are frequently made by circu- 
lation ; but quarterly meetings are prescribed as a general 
rule by Financial Rule 27, and frequent meetings would seem 
to be desirable. It would be an advantage to strengthen 
it by the addition of a member of business experience nominat- 
ed by Government, and its enlarged functions might be re- 
cognised by altering its title to that of Board of Finance. 

15. For convenience of reference a statement is append- 
ed* showing the University’s Income and Expenditure from 
1921-22 to 1981-82, and also a statement showing annual 
balances on 81st March. 

(n) General observations. 

16. Some witnesses have deplored the precarious posi- 
tion of the University. Professor Devi Dyal of D. A.-V. 
College, for example, has written : — 

1 1 The financial position of the University is precarious. There 
has been a decrease of 42 per cent in the Government 
contributions during the last two years Looking into 
the audit and inspection notes of the Punjab University 
accounts, we find that there was a doficit of JEts. 28,710 

in 1929-80 and Es. 54,000 in 1930-81 Thus 

the budgets of the last year and year before were 
budgets of deficit. It will be impossible to balance the 
next year’s budget, and the University will surely be on 
tho verge of bankruptcy.” 

The University has no Endowment or Reserve Fund, 
but merely a few Foundations entrusted to its charge by 
private donors for prizes and scholarships ; it depends almost 


♦Appendix E. 
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entirely on Government grants and examination fees. If, 
through an accident, no examinations are held, or examina- 
tions need to be held a second time, as m 1931-32, the 
University is immediately confronted by a financial crisis. 
It may be unable to meet even its current obligations. In 
the total absence of endowments and reserves, it spends 
during each financial year a considerable part of the income 
received from fees for examinations to be held m the en- 
suing year, for which it has incurred financial obligations. 

17. For the rest of its income the University is de- 
pendent on Government grants, but these are unstable. In 

1929- 30, Government contributed Es. 8,48,000; but in 

1930- 31 this sum was reduced to Es. 2,64,000, and in the 
current year to Es. 2,09,000. In many other universities, 
this dangerous uncertainty is obviated by a system of statu- 
tory grants for a long period of years. We cite instances. 

In the Madras University Act of 1933, it is laid 
•down : 

“ The Local Government shall contribute annually towards 
the said fund — 

(a) a sum equal to the amount of contribution by the 

Local Government in the financial year prior to the 
coming into force of this Act towards the recurring 
expenditure of the University ; and 

(b) a sum on such conditions as the Local Government 

may impose, towards the salary, if any, of the Vice- 
Chancellor, the development of laboratories, libra- 
ries, museums and workshops, and the salaries 
of such teachers of the University as are appointed 
for higher research and for the advancement and 
dissemination of knowledge m particular branches 
of learning ” 

The Dacca University Amendment Act of 1925 (Bengal) 
contains a similar provision : — 

“ The Local Government shall, for the purposes of this Act, con- 
tribute annually to the University a sum of five and- 
a-half lakhs of rupees.” 

When the Andhra University came into existence in 
1926, it was prescribed in the Act : 

“ The Local Government shall, on such conditions as may be 
agreed upon, provide or contribute towards the build- 
ings and equipment required 'for such colleges, and also 
• • make an annual grant to the University for maintaining 

the institutions.” 

u2 
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Bui it was found necessary to provide more specifically 
in the amending Act (No. VIII of 1930) that the University 
Bund shall include — 

“ an annual block grant of not less than one and a-half lakhs of 
rupees made by Ike Local Government for the general 
expenditure of tho University each .year ” 

Again, section 43 of the Annamalai University Act 
(Madras Act No. I of 1919) requires that the Local Govern- 
ment — 

“ shall contribute to the general fund annually a sum of one 
and-a-half lakhs of rupeos.” 

In the case of Andhra and Annamalai Universities the 
Madras Legislative Council has provided a Foundation Fund. 
In the case of the Andhra University it consists of — 

“ (a) the sum of twenty -seven lakhs of rupees which shall be' 
given to it by the Local Government ; 

(b) any contributions to this fund which may be made by the 
Local Government, the Government of India, any local 
or other publio body, or others ; 

(o) any contributions to this fund which may be made by the 
University ; and 

(d) the sum of three lakhs and eighty-fivo thousand rupees in 
securities and cash which stands to the credit of the 
Foundation Fund of the University.” 

In the case of the Annamalai University : — 

“ The said Permanent Endowment Fund shall consist of — 

(а) the sum of twenty lakhs of rupees given by the- 

Founder, the Honourable Rajah Sir S. R. M. Anna- 
malai Ohettiyar ; 

(б) the sum of twenty-seven lakhs of rupees given to it 

by the Local Government ; and 
(c) any contributions to this fund made by the Local 
Government, the Government of India, any local or 
other public body, the Founder or others.” 

Some of the statutory grants provide large sums of 
money for non-recurring purposes, though they are spread 
over a number of years. For example, clause 39-0 of the 
Andhra University Act provides that — 

“ the Local Government shall, subjoct to such conditions as 
may be agreed upon between them and the University, 
give for the buildings and equipment of the University 
a sum of seven and-a-h^If lakhs of rupees, to which 
they may add such further sums as they may deem fit 
from time to time." , • 
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Clause 43*2 (a) of the Annamalai University Act states 

“ The Local Government shall give for the buildings and 
equipment of the University a sum of seven and-a-half 
lakhs of rupees.” 

When the enrolment of these universities is compared 
-with that of the Punjab University, it will at once be 
•observed that the Punjab Government has been parsimonious 
in this respect. In the circumstances we are of opinion that 
the University has recently been maintained only by adroit 
financial mangement. 

18. The University has never adopted a policy of 
reserving portion of its annual surpluses for strengthening 
its financial foundations Savings have almost invariably 
been applied to capital expenditure, mostly on buildings. 
This practice has probably produced the erroneous impres- 
sion that its financial position is sound, and it may have 
afforded Government an excuse to provide less generous 
assistance than reasonable stability requiries. 

19. Though “ the receipts and expenditure ” of the 
University are covered by our Terms of Eeference, we have 
not regarded ourselves as a Eetrenchment Committee in a 
rigid sense. Lack of time in any case would have prevented 
our undertaking such a detailed task. 

The Government of the United Provinces recently ap- 
pointed a committee (generally known as the Harrop Com- 
mittee), to reconsider the block grants of the three universities 
within its jurisdiction. This Committee recommended 
revised scales of salaries for university teachers, which would 
apply to future appointments, but not to present incumbents 
-of posts. We give below a comparative table : — 

Punjab University. Proposals oj Harrop 

Committee. 


Professors 

Readers 

Lecturers 


.. Rs. 800—50—1,250 
.. Rs. 500—50—750 
.. Rs. 250—25—450 


Rs. 600—40—1,000 
Rs. 350—20—550, 
Rs. 200—10—300. 


Economy is perhaps possible in other directions. Eor 
Example, almost all the clerks m the University Office 
(more than twenty in number) are in the same grade of 
Es. 40 — 2—55—4 — -75 — 5 — 100, but in most other offices clerks 
.are placed in different grades, according to their qualifications 
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and responsibilites. Thus, semi-mechanical routine work 
could he reseved for clerks whose maximum pay is Es. 55 
per mensem. For less mechanical work the grade 
Es. 55—4 — 75 could be reserved lor a smaller proportion; 
whilst the higher range (Es. 75—5 — 100) could be restricted 
to the most responsible clerks. 

Special allowances, such as those lor private residence 
and conveyance, and also advanced increments and special 
salaries, seem to be given without reference to any definite 
principle. 

We recognise the usefulness ol teaching in French and 
German, especially to those who intend to proceed to foreign 
countries for study, or wish to engage in research ; but re- 
muneration at the rate of Es. 400 a month for part-time 
“lecturers m these subjects seems excessive, and is not justifi- 
ed by the small number of students receiving instruction. 
An additional fee for this extra tuition would not be unreason- 
able. 

We have given merely a few illustrations of possible 
economies. The whole question can be examined only 
by a special committee appointed for the purpose. 

20. There are indications that the University has not 
exercised satisfactorily its responsibilities regarding ihe 
financial organisation of its affiliated colleges, nor has 
it taken the necessary steps to ensure that their funds are 
properly administered, and that educational requirements are 
not evaded by various subterfuges. This should he done 
not only at the' time of affiliation, but also at least at the 
time of inspection. Such scrutiny has been neither 
thorough nor efficient. The annual budgets and financial 
statements are rarely checked, and fundamental principles 
of educational finance are insufficiently safeguarded. For 
example, the receipts and expenditure of a college may be 
merged in the funds of the parent body, with the result that 
the college has no definite funds which can be called its own. 
Again, the University does not satisfy itself that a college 
is not conducted on a commercial basis, or that tbe games 
and other funds are not merged into the general revenues 
of the college. There is insufficient guarantee that the endow- 
ment funds of colleges are inviolable and cannot be divert- 
ed to other purposes by a mere resolution of the governing 
tody. 
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21. The University has neglected to safeguard its own 
interests by ensuring that grants to colleges are spent on 
the purposes for which they are given. For example, in 
previous years Government made annual grants to the 
University for assisting colleges to improve their libraries 
and equipment, but the University did not sufficiently 
ensure that these moneys were spent as a supplement to 
the normal expenditure of colleges on these purposes. In 
consequence, these special grants were sometimes used mere- 
ly to reduce the sums normally spent on the library. 

This laxity of control extends even to such large ex- 
penditure as the annual grant of Rs. 27,000 to the Forman 
Christian College for the Department of Technical Chemistry. 
Audit of expenditure relating to University grants cannot 
be considered an invasion of the autonomy of colleges, and 
should be enforced, if the public is to be satisfied that the 
funds entrusted to the University are properly administered. 




CHAPTER XI. 

Recommendations. 

(i) Preliminary Remarks. 

It would be unwise — in fact impossible — to advise reform 
of the University in isolation from the previous stages which 
fix its general conditions. We have reached an early and 
unanimous conclusion that our basic recommendations must 
propose a reconstructed school system m the Punjab. 

In many directions this Province has reason to be satis- 
fied with its educational achievements. The Hartog Com- 
mittee showed conclusively that it can bear comparison with 
other provinces m educational expansion. The total number 
of male pupils m recognised institutions advanced from 
366,142 in 1917 to 996,570 in 1927 ; the percentage of increase 
during that period was 172-2, a percentage far higher than in 
any other province. 

This large numerical increase has been shared by all com- 
munities, especially the Muslim. The number of Muslim 
pupils in all types of educational institutions rose from 
196,921 in 1917 to 590,834 in 1927, and to 606,172 in 1930-31. 
It is satisfactory that Muslim pupils attend the ordinary 
schools rather than indigenous institutions. Though they 
are still backward in higher education, this deficiency is being 
gradually removed. 

2. Numerical advance by itself, however, is no sure 
sign of progress ; it may be the reverse. We are therefore 
glad that the Punjab has achieved improvement in other 
directions. 

In the primary stage efforts have been made to render the 
system more efficient and to reduce the alarming wastage 
which obtains in all provinces. The number of wasteful 
one-teacher schools has been largely decreased ; the number 
of vernacular middle schools has been materially increased ; 
the percentage of trained teachers is adequate ; school train- 
ing m villages is being adapted to the environment of the 
pupils. It has not been within our scope to examine these 
matters in detail, but, though much remains to be done, the 
..indications are favourable. 
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A school should aim at providing, not merely intellectual 
instruction and skill, but also a social model for its pupils. 
The school and hostel buildings of the secondary schools are 
generally adequate and well-constructed ; the playing fields 
in many cases give ample facilities for recreation and physical 
exercise ; pupils are encouraged to take part in extra-mural 
activities ; school gardens are often bright and tidy ; facili- 
ties for manual training are provided in various centres ; the 
percentage of trained teachers is satisfactory. 

We have been particularly attracted by the excellence 
of the physical training m schools. The supervisors, who 
have been trained by Mr. H. W. Hogg, are an admirable body 
of young men, whose influence is permeating the entire 
province. 

The influence of the Boy Scout movement is wide -spread. 
Admirable and economical arrangements for indoor and 
outdoor recreation are readily available ; scouts are en- 
couraged to take an active part m social service ; the tradi- 
tions of unity and fellowship are such that the scouts may 
be expected m later life to transcend the narrow limita- 
tions of caste and creed. 

Many of the Intermediate Colleges are admirably housed 
and equipped ; the staffs are generally adequate both in quali- 
ty and in quantity ; good provision is made for the education 
of boys between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. Our main 
regret is that more students do not attend the Government 
institutions, while m some of the privately-managed colleges 
the number of students has seriously outrun their resources. 

Many of the Degree Colleges, again, have fine buildings 
and pleasant surioundmgs ; the teachers often possess good 
qualifications and take personal interest in their students ; 
many of the students have considerable strength of limb and 
character and, given good training, should acquit themselves 
well in the responsibilities which lie before them. 

The arrangements for the physical recreation of college 
students deserve appreciation. The Punjab University has 
led the way m India by appointing a Director of Physical 
' Training. The Punjab is now producing a magnificent body 
of athletes, who have proved their skill both in India and 
overseas. They are also learning to play the game in the 
right spirit, and are acquiring the gifts of comradeship and 
leadership. 
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The University, assisted by some of the colleges, has 
tried to improve the higher teaching and to stimulate re- 
search. In certain departments of study, the Punjab has 
won a reputation for scholarship, not only in India but also 
overseas. The original contributions of the University Pro- 
fessors of Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Mathematics, Econo- 
mics and certain oriental studies, and of Readers and research 
students in their departments, deserve special notice. 

A large building programme has been completed, which 
includes the construction of the Chemical laboratories, the 
Hailey and Maynard Halls, a new Law College and hostel, 
and hostels for the Oriental and Commerce Colleges. 

3. Many witnesses from all communities and sections 
of thought, however, have impressed upon us the urgent need 
of drastic reform. We agree with these views, mainly on the 
ground that these valuable assets should serve a better pur- 
pose, and that the Punjab should reap the full benefit of its 
opportunities. 

Our mam criticism of the existing system is that it has 
overtaxed its strength. The University is overburdened 
by the immense area of its jurisdiction and by the ever- 
increasing number of students, many of whom are ill-fitted 
for such education. If the present rate of expansion is main- 
tained and no relief is given, the burden will become intoler- 
able. In a word, the University is becoming more and more 
a vast administrative machine. If the burden is further in- 
creased, the machine may cease to function. 

A readjustment of the present system is imperative m 
order to meet the expanding needs of the Province. It will 
be for those in charge of the system to fill in the details. We 
have no desire to hamper them by meticulous advice. 

(n) School Foundations . 

4. In spite of several meritorious qualities, the school 
foundations are not strong enough, particularly in organisa- 
ation and adjustment. Every stage of education should 
have a clear objective, and as far as possible be self-contained. 
There is too much overlapping between the successive stages. 
In consequence there is confusion of objective. 

5. The main objective of the 'primary course should be 
to make the masses literate and to give them that modicum 
of knowledge which all should possess ; but many witnesses 
have pointed out that a primary school with only four classes 
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is unlikely to fulfil even this limited aim, especially in rural 
areas, where the danger of relapse into illiteracy is very 
great. Many pupils have to attend the middle department 
for one or two years in order to accomplish what should 
'be the end of the primary course. This practice is incon- 
venient and uneconomic in itself ; it also confuses the func- 
tion of the middle schools. There is much justification for 
the view held by many witnesses, that the primary course 
should be extended to five years in order to ensure literacy 
within that stage. The majority of pupils would then com- 
plete the modest degree of education which their parents 
have sought for them. 

6. The vernacular system oj education , which is com- 
pleted at the Yemacular Final examination (held at the end 
■of Class VIII) is in theory a self-contained course, which aims 
at a higher training of the rural classes in subjects suited to 
their environment through the medium of the vernacular. 
Efforts have been made m recent years to improve the 
teaching m vernacular middle schools by training the 
pupils to take a leading part m the development of the 
countryside. But the middle departments are handicapped in 
this attempt by the inclusion of boys who are completing the 
primary course and also of those who regard them merely 
as a stepping-stone to anglo-vernacular schools. The former 
can be accommodated, as suggested, by the extension and 
improvement of the primary course. Pupils who desire 
English education would he better advised to attend the 
anglo-vernacular schools than the optional English classes in 
vernacular middle schools. If there are no such classes, they 
are detained at a later stage in the special English classes of 
anglo-vernacular schools A well-devised system of scholar- 
ships is desirable. 

Even if .vernacular middle schools are relieved of these 
extraneous functions, their proper object cannot be fully 
achieved until the course is extended by one year. Moreover, 
the vernacular secondary course should be as complete and 
efficient as the shortened anglo-vemaeular secondary course, 
which we shall propose. This innovation should be fol- 
lowed by beneficent results. The rural areas need for their pro- 
gress a complete and efficient system of vernacular education, 
which should embrace the sciences specially related to rural 
life. With this extended course, also, village teachers would 
■receive a more lib6ral general education than at present. 
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7. There is far greater confusion of aim and scope in 
anglo-vernacular schools. The middle schools do not form 
a separate stage of education, but are merely half-way houses 
along the road towards Matriculation. Those who leave 
school at the end of the middle course have by no means 
completed, the (ask which they were intended to perform. 

Matriculation is the goal to attain which all high schools 
devote their energies ; nevertheless it does not complete 
school education. Our evidence is practically unanim ous 
that, whereas many pupils prolong unduly their literary 
studies, the average matriculate has insufficient general 
knowledge and training to fit him properly for a university 
course. Some matriculates pass on to a degree college ; 
others to an intermediate college ; but many discontinue an 
education which is at this point incomplete and ill-balanced. 
About half the candidates for Matriculation are unsuccess- 
ful ; they therefore leave school as failures, or prepare for 
another attempt. The waste of time, money and effort must 
be enormous. 

8. This confusion of aims and stages in earlier educa- 
tion leads later to disastrous results. Colleges are inflated 
with students who are clearly unfitted for university teach- 
ing, as is proved by the large proportion of failures in the 
several university examinations. The higher classes of the 
schools are congested by boys of inferior attainments, and 
teaching is stultified by then; duality of purpose— preparing 
boys for college along with others who have neither desire 
nor competence for a college career. Many mept boys con- 
tinue a purely literary education, mainly because they believe, 
often wrongly, that it will yield a marketable qualification. 
All pupils, from the middle stage onwards, suffer from the 
strain of biennial examinations, and unfortunately tend, after 
each examination, to change their courses of study and to- 
select unsuitable combinations of subjects. The ever-present 
fear of an impending examination is dangerously apt to de- , 
grade teaching to ciamming and to destroy genuine educa- 
tional ideals. 

We recommend that — 

3. (a) The secondary course in vernacular schools 

should he increased by one year ; 

(h) The secondary course in anglo-vernacular schools 
should he decreased by one year ;■ 
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(c) The leaving examination in both types of schools 
should be held at the end of Glass IX. 

9. One of the our main objects in making these recom- 
mendations is that the secondary stage of education shall be 
self-contained, and that it shall not be broken by an examin- 
ation held during its course. Study should be continuous, 
and subjects should be arranged to provide a good general 
education for all pupils. Above all, there should be no sudden 
break during the course, as now, on account of a change m 
the medium of instruction. 

JT. (a) The subjects in the secondary course, ending at 
Class IX, should be so arranged that the 
course maybe continuous and self-contained ; 

( b ) The vernacular medium should be used through- 

out the course ; 

(c) The medium of examination should be the ver- 

nacular. 

With the acceptance of these proposals, the progress of 
the pupils should be more rapid than now, as they will be 
taught throughout in a language which is familiar to them ; 
and they will not be subjected to the present embarrassment 
of having to re-leam many of their subjects through another 
medium. 

10. The thorny question thus arises whether one verna- 
cular or several vernaculars should be used for instruction 
and examination at the secondary stage. 

We have already explained the present practice, whereby 
in the Punjab Education Code, Urdu, Hindi and Punjabi are 
•equally recognised as media of instruction in Classes I to VIII, 
and in the Matriculation examination candidates are per- 
mitted to answer their History and Geography papers either 
in English or in one of three vernaculars. On the other hand, 
the text-books are generally written in Urdu script, and 
answers in the Vernacular Pinal examination are written in 
Urdu. 

We agree that pupils should be taught through the ver- 
nacular with which they are most familiar, and suggest that 
the flexibility in the present system should be retained. But 
we view with some alarm the division of schools into ex- 
clusive compartments by the provision of separate language 
classes. Much additional expenditure might be incurred, 
and, even more regrettable, the unfortunate division of com- 
munities might be accentuated. 
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We draw attention to the proposals made by the Director 
of Public Instruction, that Romanised Urdu should be used 
in the schools in the hope that a form of Hindustani may be 
•developed, which would include Urdu and Punjabi words 
and phrases and become the lingua franca of the province. 
We hesitate to formulate this suggestion as a specific recom- 
mendation, because the method adopted by the Indian Army 
for writing Hindustani in the Roman alphabet requires re- 
vision before it can be used for literary or educational pur- 
poses. It would be necessary to devise a simple system of 
Roman spelling, less rudimentary than that which is employed 
in the Indian Army system, and less elaborate than the 
systems of transliteration which have been devised for the 
instruction of foreigners. When this has been achieved, 
simple Roman spelling may well prove a valuable aid in 
school teaching and for other purposes. We hope therefore 
that this promising suggestion will he practically pursued. 

11. The use of a vernacular as the medium of instruc- 
tion, by itself, will not necessarily improve the teaching of 
that vernacular. Indeed, the employment of an insufficiently 
developed medium may have results even more unfortunate 
than the employment of a foreign medium. If students are 
to be trained to think and to express themselves clearly in a 
vernacular, 

III. the teaching of the vernaculars as subjects of study 
should be extended and improved. 

We shall suggest later the measures which should be 
.adopted for this purpose.* 

12. While recommending that the use of English, as the 
medium of instruction, should be postponed until after the 
completion of tho proposed secondary course, and that the 
teaching of vernaculars as subjects of study should be im- 
proved, we by no means suggest that the "teaching of English 
in anglo- vernacular schools is unimportant, 

English is the language of administration in India ; 
English notices (with or without vernacular versions) are ex- 
hibited in streets, at post offices, on railways, and in the 
•Courts and Government offices. Many of those who have 
taken a leading part in the life of the country have been im- 
pregnated with the spirit of English literature, and have testi- 

* Page 333. 
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lied eloquently to the inspiration which they have derived 
from their studies. All the vernaculars have been deeply 
influenced by the study of English literature. Above all, 
English is the ordinary medium of communication between 
provinces and with the outside world. Indeed, the use of 
English is perhaps the greatest bond which has linked together 
Indians of all provinces and communities. Without this 
bond the federation of India will bo an idle dream. 

IV. The teaching of English as a subject of study should 
be retained and improved in all anglo-ver- 
nacular schools. 

We realise, however, that indifferent teaching of English 
in schools does more harm than good. We approve the recent 
abolition of the Junior Anglo-vernacular training classes and 
the recruitment for giving instruction in English in 
schools of the best teachers that the Central Training College 
can provide. 

13. If pupils are to make proper progress, they should 
not be retarded by the necessity of learning several languages 
from an early age. If excessive time is occupied m linguistic 
studies, other equally important subjects must be neglected. 

14. These proposals are not intended in any way tO' 
provide an opportunity for reducing educational facilities, 
so that pupils may be denied education merely because they 
are ill-fitted for literary education. We are in favour of more 
education, not less education ; but we are convinced that a 
more suitable form of education should be provided for many 
of the pupils. We have indicated the strong demand made 
by many witnesses for vocational training ; we have shown 
that about one-half of the pupils in the two high classes are 
so old that it would save time, money and opportunity if 
many of them were diverted to other avenues at an earlier 
age. The money saved could be better spent in the expansion 
of vocational training. 

We are convinced that — apart from the expense which 
would be involved — the inclusion of vocational subjects 
within a literary course would very probably defeat its object 
by suggesting to pupils a sterile, hybridised course and by 
weaning them away from practical pursuits. 

We also doubt the wisdom of premature vocational train- 
ing. Industrial primary departments are the result of a 
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confusion of thought. The pupils are too young for such 
training. Further, vocational training should not be attempted 
until pupils have gained the essential rudiments of general 
education ; therefore the inclusion of general subjects in in- 
dustrial schools should be unnecessary. 

V. (a) Separate primary industrial departments should 

he discontinued and all children , whatever he 
their bent, should attend the ordinary primary 
schools. 

(b) Industrial and craft schools should be increased 

in number and improved in quality. 

(c) These schools should be adjusted in the general 

scheme of education in such a way that 
recruits shall have gained a sufficient measure 
of general hnowledge to enable them to apply 
themselves wholly to their practical training 
in separate vocational institutions. 

We suggest that pupils should be admitted to industrial 
schools at Class VI and to craft schools at Class X, for it is 
essential to divert a large proportion of the pupils at these 
stages to practical pursuits. 

15. This re-adjustment and shortening of the anglo- 
vernacular secondary stage will also be to the advantage of 
those pupils who are considered competent and desire to con- 
tinue their literary studies preparatory to a university course. 

The Punjab boy has many admirable qualities. But 
these often remain undeveloped, because a premature college 
training is wrongly substituted for a good school training. 
The present Intermediate stage is in reality an inferior alter- 
native to the completion of the school course. Though it is 
debateable whether Intermediate students at present receive 
inspiration from lectures delivered by college teachers of 
eminence and scholarship, the loss of this possible advantage 
would be more than compensated by senior school discipline, 
school methods of teaching, school activities and associa- 
tions. 

VI, The Intermediate classes should be removed from 

the University course. 

16. We attach importance to the form of institution in 
which these students should receive their higher secondary 
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or pre-university training. It should be, not a. mere pro- 
longation of the ordinary secondary school, but an institution 
complete and separate in itself, unitary in aim. The Princi- 
pals of these institutions should be men of experience and 
■wide vision. The teachers should ordinarily have received 
training, and should possess good and varied qualifications. 
Every encouragement should be given for physical exercise 
and the playing of games. The schools should be limited in 
Size, so that the Principal can know all the pupils personally. 
The classes should also be limited in size, so that the teacher 
may know his pupils individually and intimately. 

The higher secondary schools, which we propose should 
be instituted in place of the present Intermediate colleges, 
should not all provide a merely literary education of the type 
which leads pupils to the University. A good proportion of 
these schools should give specialised training for agricultural, 
military, clerical and commerical careers. The curriculum 
should be determined partly by the area which each school 
serves. Eor example, in districts largely inhabited by families 
with a military tradition special traimng should be provided 
for boys who wash to prepare for entrance to the Indian 
Military Academy, while m agricultural districts schools should 
provide a ■ scientific introduction to that pursuit. Other 
schools should afford a clerical and commercial training, and 
a diploma might be awarded at the conclusion of the school 
dourse to those who have attained proficiency m these sub- 
jects. 

If these forms of vocational training are made efficient 
by the provision of carefully adapted courses, specially quali- 
fied teachers and suitable equipment, they should not only 
divert a large number of boys from the purely literary high- 
way which at present leads them to the University and so 
to “ black-coated ” unemployment ; but should also provide 
avenues, which do not now exist, to a military, commerical 
or clerical livelihood, and should improve the status of the 
more prosperous agriculturists, fitting them better to play 
their part in the public life of the Province. 

In this scheme diversion of the humblest class, who would 
furnish mistries, would occur at the end of Class V ; of better 
educated boys, who would be absorbed in industries, at the 
end of Class IX ; and of still better educated boys for these 
higher callings at the end of Class XII. 
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VII. The present Intermediate classes of the colleges 

and Glass X of the schools should be included 
in separate self-contained higher secondary 
institutions, the courses for which would thus 
extend over three years. 

17. About 20,000 pupils are included at present in the 
three classes concerned, within the Province. Of these about 
13,000 are m Class X, and there are about 3,500 in each of 
the two Intermediate classes. A very large number of pupils 
in Class X are of the land who should m future be diverted 
at an earlier stage to vocational institutions. On the other 
hand, many of the pupils who now stop short at Class X will 
complete the course. Probably the number in the first cate- 
gory will exceed that m the second, and therefore the present 
total of 20,000 may be regarded as the maximum. If these 
schools have an enrolment of between three and five hundred 
boys, about forty schools will be required. 

The existing Intermediate colleges should provide about 
one-third of the requisite number, though some of the private- 
ly managed colleges will need many improvements both in 
staff and accommodation. Many of the existing high schools, 
with improved science accommodation, can be appropriated 
to this higher work. Preference should be given to institu- 
tions whose management is common to all communities. 
Purely communal institutions produce unnecessary and very 
undesirable competition. 

We cite the opinion of Mr. Sanderson, Director of Public 
Instruction, with which we concur s 

*' It is probable that fifty higher secondary schools preparing 
boys for the University will be sufficient. This arrange- 
ment will be economical Our intermediate colleges 
have beautiful buildings, and so have mauy of the 
high schools spread over the province. It should be 
easy to convert them mto institutions of the new 
type. The standard of admission should be a high 
one, and comparatively high fees should be charged. ” 

If these higher secondary schools are to be conducted 
efficiently, they will entail considerable expenditure. 

VIII. (a) The students’ fees should be uniform and pro- 

portionate to the cost of this type of 
institution. 

w2 
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(b) Poor boys of capacity and promise should be 

assisted by liberal scholarships and sti- 
pends. 

( c ) A maximum age hmit for entrance should be 

imposed. 

Backward, boys of lich parentage should not be assisted 
in their education by the tax-payer : while backward boys of 
poor paientage should not be encouraged to seek admission 
to these institutions. 

18. Difficulties may arise in Lahore. In order to relieve 
the present serious congestion, especially of Intermediate 
students, the new institutions m Lahore could, perhaps, be 
limited very largely to those who are resident in or near Lahore 
or are living with lelatives. Even with this restriction, pro- 
vision will have to be made for a comparatively large number 
of boys. 

IX. Some latitude should be allowed at first to the 
Lahore colleges, so that they may have time to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions. 

This latitude will be advisable on many grounds. It will 
be difficult for Lahore colleges in all cases immediately to 
provide separate accommodation for the new institutions. 
Hasty action would be unwise. Many parents now refrain 
from sending their boys to Intermediate colleges, because 
they do not wish them to change institutions in the middle of 
the course. But they will probably seize the opportunity 
of sending their boys for the completion oi their higher 
secondary course to institutions nearer their homes, away 
from the expense and temptations of a large city. Lahore 
colleges should theiefoxe wait until they can ascertain more 
accurately the amount of accommodation which will be re- 
quired, for this may well be much less than is anticipated at 
the outset. The school classes should he under a separate 
staff and Principal, and the numbers, especially of those 
coming from outside Lahore, should be discouraged. 

19. Certain classes of the community have demanded a 
better type of school, which would be conducted on the lines 
■of the Public Schools of England, but should not merely 
imitate them. The foundation of such schools should , be 
encouraged, as their influence on the life of the Province 
would be very salutary. These schools might include more 
than three classes, as well as preparatory departments. 
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X. The system should be flexible and should allow for 
the inclusion of a few schools on the lines of the 
“ Public Schools ” of England. 

20._ We have paid earnest attention to the nature of the 
Authority which should be responsible for the recognition 
and general supervision of these higher secondary schools. 
In our opinion neither the Department of Education nor the 
University should be burdened by these administrative res- 
ponsibilities. We share the judgment of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission, that a separate Board should be institut- 
ed for the control of this stage of education, as has already 
been done in the United Provinces, Dacca and Ajmer- 
Merwara. 

We have also considered whether the University, or the 
proposed Board, should be responsible for prescribing the 
courses and conducting the examination to be held at 
the completion of the period, which would be regarded as a 
qualifying test for admission to the University. The Authority 
which is responsible for the general supervision and re- 
cognition of these schools should also be responsible for con- 
ducting the examination of the pupils. Duplication of autho- 
rity is undesirable and leads to confusion. Moreover, the 
University should be m a position to concentrate its energies 
on its own proper work, and its governing authorities should 
be constituted for that purpose. But the University should 
be intimately associated with the Board, by a large representa- 
tion thereon. Similarly the secondary schools which would 
prepare pupils for admission to the higher secondary schools, 
should alsn be represented. The University should be at 
liberty to impose whatever standards and requirements it 
may consider advisable on all candidates seeking admission 
to its colleges. 

The Board should also conduct the examination held at 
the completion of the secondary anglo-vernacular course 
and serving as the qualification for admission to the higher 
secondary schools, but the recognition of secondary schools 
should continue to rest with the Education Department. 
Vernacular schools should not come within the purview of 
this Board. 

The Chairman of the proposed Board should be a man 
of ripe experience in educational administration and should 
be in a position to devote much, if not all, of his time to its 
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proper working. We do not think that the Director of 
Public Instruction has sufficient leisure for the performance 
of these onerous duties, but the Chairman should be nominat- 
ed by Government. In addition to University representa- 
tion, the Board should include men and women with wide 
experience of school management, at least one representa- 
tive of training institutions, principals of higher secondary 
schools, heads of secondary schools, and members representa- 
tive of public opinion. A proper blend of these qualifica- 
tions is essential to efficiency and public support . 

XL (a) A Board of Higher Secondary Education 
should he constitute $ by legislation ; 

(b) The mam functions of the Board should 
he — 

(i) to prescribe the courses of instruction 
for higher secondary schools ; 

(li) to conduct the entrance and leaving ex- 
aminations and to award diplomas 
and certificates to successful candi- 
dates ; 

(m) to recognise institutions for the purpose 
of its final examination , 

(iv) to call for reports from the Department 

of Public Instruction on the condi- 
tion of recognised higher secondary 
schools or of institutions applying for 
recognition ; 

(v) to submit to the Government its views 

on any matter with which it is con- 
cerned. 

(6) The Board should consist of — 

(i) a Chairman nominated by Govern- 
ment; 

(li) an educational officer working in the 
headquarters of the Education Depart- 
ment nominated by the Director of 
Public Instruction ; 

(ni) the Deputy Directress of Public Instruc- 
tion ; 

(i«) the Principal of the Central Training 
College ; 
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(v) two Divisional Inspectors of Schools, 

nominated by Government; 

(vi) two Principals of recognised Govern- 

ment higher secondary schools for 
boys, nominated by Government ; 

(vii) one Principal of a recognised non-Gov - 
ernment higher secondary school for 
girls , nominated by Government; 

(vim) two Principals of recognised non-Gav- 
ernment higher secondary schools, 
elected by Principals from among 
their own number ; 

\ix) four heads of recognised anglo-vernacu - 
lar secondary schools, of whom one 
should be nominated by Government 
and three should be elected by the head- 
masters of non-Government schools ; 

(x) ten members nominated by the Syndi- 

cate of the Punjab University, of 
whom one should be a Syndic, two 
should be Fellows who are not Syndics, 
and seven should ‘be “ recognised 
teachers ” of the Unwersity ; 

(xi) four members of the Punjab Legislative 

Council elected from among their own 
number ; 

(ail) one member of a Municipality to be co- 
opted by the Board , 

(a mi) one member of a District Board to be 
co-opted by the Board. 

The Board should be authorised to co-opt persons not 
exceeding three in number' (of whom one should 
be a woman) on account of their possessing ex- 
pert Imowledge m subjects of study included in 
the courses prescribed by the Board. 

The Secretary should be appointed by Government. 

The Board should appoint Committees of Courses and 
Examinations, and for Ttecognition, and such 
other Committees as may be prescribed by the 
Regulations of the Board. Such Committees 
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should consist of members of the Board and of 
such other persons as the Board in each case may 
appoint. 

We wish to amplify our opinions in regard to recognition 
and inspection. 

Each application for recognition as a higher secondary 
Bchool should be disposed of by the Board, subject to the 
conditions of the Act, on the report of the Inspector of Schools 
concerned, with whom should be associated one or more 
persons chosen from a panel of names prepared by the Board. 

The Inspector of Schools should inspect the higher 
secondary schools, mainly with the object of ensuring that 
the conditions of recognition have been faithfully observed. 
But the Board should from time to time appoint a Committee 
of Inspection, which should consist of persons appointed by 
the Board, and might include an expert from outside the 
Punjab. This Committee should take a wide view of its 
duties, and should inform the Board not only of the condition 
of individual institutions, but also of the general condition 
of higher secondary schools as a whole. The Board should 
consider the general observations and recommendations of 
the Committee, and forward its matured opinions and pro- 
posals to Government. 

(Hi) The Prospects of Teaching Universities 
m the Punjab . 

21. The removal of the Intermediate classes from the 
jurisdiction of the University will give it much relief ; but it 
should also receive relief in respect to the wide area of its 
jurisdiction. We regret that, owing to the limitation of our 
scope, we are unable to make comprehensive recommenda- 
tions for the achievement of this advantage. 

22. We first considered the possibility of a separate 
unitary teaching university in Lahore, such as has been con- 
stituted in Allahabad ; but we cannot recommend such a 
proposal. Large additional expenditure would be required 
immediately ; the deep-rooted traditions of the colleges forbid 
it ; there would be a danger of erecting an unwieldy centralis- 
ed organisation, which would provide insufficient contact 
between teachers and students ; the mufassal would remain 
undeveloped. The weight of our evidence is opposed to- 
this project. 
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23. We do not approve another proposal : that the 
Punjab University should be split up into two or more affili- 
ating universities. Though an affiliating university will be 
required in the Punjab for many years to come, it is inadvis- 
able that such universities should be multiplied. Moreover, 
no other centre in the Punjab can afford suitable headquarters 
for a new affiliating university. 

24. It would be more desirable and practicable to aim 
at establishing in the future several new self-contained 
unitary universities. At present, with one possible excep- 
tion, no centre in the Punjab can be considered strong enough 
to stand alone and to become the seat of an independent uni- 
versity. Hasty action in this direction would invite disaster, 
not only to the centre or centres concerned, but also to stan- 
dards of efficiency throughout the Province. Every encourage- 
ment should be given, however, to promising mufassal centres 
to enable them to gather the strength necessary for future 
independence. This support has not been given in the past. 

We refer not merely to difficulties in providing higher 
teaching, but rather to the lure of the metropolis, which 
possesses magnetic attraction for many students from the 
mufassal. Though we do not suggest the imposition of hard- 
and-fast restrictions on the movements of students, especially 
of those who desire to participate in the higher teaching, 
which at present Lahore alone can give, we are convinced that 
the majority of students residing outside Lahore would be 
well-advised to attend a degree college in the vicinity of their 
homes. 

In recent years the University and Government have 
been lax on certain occasions in recommending and granting 
affiliation to the degree status, thus tending to subvert the 
standard of teaching and to subject colleges to unwise and 
unnecessary competition. If the mufassal is to prosper, its 
energies should not be dissipated. 

There are several promising mufassal colleges, each of 
which, with due encouragement, might enrol some three or 
four hundred suitable students reading for a degree. Though 
they would be unwise to undertake higher teaching beyond 
their resources, their aspirations thereto should not be impeded 
merely on account of their location. 

We strongly recommend a bold policy of higher educa- 
tional development in the mufassal. 
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XII. (a) Well selected degree colleges in the mufassal 

should he encouraged and developed ; 

(b) The more promising of these colleges should 
be permitted and assisted to provide higher 
teaching and thus to prepare the way to 
becoming ultimately independent unitary 
universities. But we deprecate hasty action 
in this direction. 

25. We have been impressed by the stimulating vigour 
nd initiative shown by many persons connected with 
lufassal colleges, but we have been depressed by the isola- 
ion in which many of them live and work. Constant deve- 
ipment of ideas and experience is essential to their well- 
eing and improvement. Schemes for mufassal develop- 
lent have been too much regarded from the standpoint of 
iahore, rather than from that of the mufassal. Means should 
e provided whereby views on its improvement may first 
e discussed and crystallised by those directly concerned, 
nd then placed with authority before the University. 

XIII. A University Board of affiliated colleges should be 

constituted. 

(a) The functions of this Board should be — 

(i) to advise the Academic Council on all 

matters affecting the welfare of these 
colleges ; 

(ii) to advise the Syndicate in respect to all 

applications for affiliation. 

(i b ) The Board should be composed of the follow - 
ing : 

(i) The Vice-Chancellor (Chairman). 

(w) The principals of all affiliated colleges, 
(in) Five “recognised” teachers in the affili- 
ated colleges, to be elected from among 
their own number. 

(iv) Five Heads of University Departments 

appointed by the Academic Council. 

(v) Three members nominated by the Vice • 

Chancellor. 

26. Khalsa College, Amritsar, is the exception to which 
e have already referred. We do not feel justified in defi- 
itely recommending the conversion of this college into an 
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independent unitary university, but it is the outstanding 
illustration of a mufassal centre which should seek early 
independence. We would remind its authorities, however, 
that a superior college is infinitely better than an inferior 
university, and we deprecate hasty action without counting 
the cost. 

XIV. We prefer to recommend certain conditions which 
seem to us essential to the well-being of the 
proposed university — 

(a) It should be unitary and should not dis- 

sipate its energies and resources on 
the affiliation of institutions outside 
the University area. As Khalsa 
College is situated outside the oily 
of Amritsar, there should be no ob- 
jection to colleges mthin the city being 
connected with another University, or 
Authority, should they so desire. jV 

(b) Though the University would be at liberty 

to impose additional standards of 
efficiency, the final examination held 
by the proposed Board of Higher 
Secondary Education, or an examin- 
ation held by another University or 
Authority which is regarded as equi- 
valent, should be the test of admission 
to the University, which should not 
concern itself with school education 
and tests. 

( c ) If a higher secondary institution is 

maintained wilhm the precincts of 
the University, it should be under 
separate management and should come 
unthin the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Higher Secondary Education. 

(d) The University would be well-advised to f 

concentrate its energies and resources 
on a few departments of study, especi- 
ally those of a professional type, and/ 
should not attempt to traverse thj2 
whole field of university education. 
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(e) The staff of the University should not be 
drawn solely from the Sikh communi- 
ty ; other communities should be repre- 
sented on the staff on equal terms with 
the Sikh community. 

(J) Suitably qualified students from all com- 
munities should be admitted to the 
University on equal terms with those 
of the Sikh community. 

(g) The financial resources of the Univer- 
sity should be sufficient to guarantee 
its proper maintenance and also to 
provide an adequate reserve against 
unforeseen contingencies. 

(Ji) The Governing Authorities of the Uni- 
versity should he suitably con- 
stituted and should represent not a 
section, but the whole of the Sikh com- 
munity. The academic authorities of 
the University should be constituted 
irrespective of community. 

It will be observed that, for several reasons, we have 
placed the Khalsa College in a category of itself, and have 
recommended that it should receive special consideration and 
representation. It is the most highly developed mufassal 
college ; it has maintained higher university teaching in 
several subjects for a number of years past ; it is the most 
obvious example of a “potential university” in the Province. 
But its proximity to Lahore and its large size and importance 
in the present organisation of the University suggest that it 
should receive special treatment in a possible period of transi- 
tion, during which the Sikh community, with the encourage- 
ment of the University and of Government, may be able to 
provide the necessary conditions for its elevation into an 
independent university. 

(iv) The University and the Colleges. 

27. Our project of the gradual evolution of new univer- 
sities by a process of “ hiving off ” is, as we have shown, 
necessarily vague. It can be made definite only by the logic 
of fixture events. But we believe that that logic implies 
certain principles which, if consistently pursued, should re- 
sult in the creation of a number of independent unitary 
universities. 
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In Lahore the constituent colleges, together with the 
present incorporated and professional colleges, would pro- 
vide a satisfactory nucleus of a teaching university. While 
supplementing the resources of these institutions, the Uni- 
versity would be engaged mainly in organising and stimulating 
the work of the whole federation. 

In the mufassal the better colleges would be encouraged 
and assisted to grow in strength and influence, with the aim 
of becoming ultimately independent universities. 

The two pivots on which, m our judgment, future policy 
should depend are (i) the closer association of colleges in 
Lahore with each other and with the University, and (n) a 
bold constructive plan of mufassal development. 

28. Neither of these ideals— nor any proper ideal— is 
attainable, unless there is a spirit of harmony and co-operation 
between the University and its colleges and between the 
colleges themselves, and unless more effective control is 
vested in the University. 

We have already indicated our opinions m regard to 
what is generally known as “ University teaching ” : that 
there should be no sharp distinction between Univer- 
sity and college teaching ; that all formal teaching (except 
in classes which do not prepare students for university ex- 
aminations) should bo regarded as university teaching. In 
consequence of this sharp distinction a spirit of rivalry has 
recently grown up between the University and its colleges, 
and especially between the Lahore colleges (which tend to 
monopolise higher Umversity teachmg, as now understood) 
and mufassal colleges. We do not mean by this that separate 
provision should not be made for the more gifted students, 
but that there should be no cleavage within the student 
body or between the University and its colleges. 

XV. There should he no sharp distinction between 
University and college teaching, but the Uni- 
versity should possess suitable powers of control 
over all teaching given in its name. 

29. There are certain directions in which effective con* 
trol should be vested in the University, so that it may be able 
to integrate and stimulate the activities of colleges. If 
colleges are permitted to retain and aggrandise almost un- 
fettered autonomy, they will generate friction, waste their 
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energy in duplication of functions and inevitably cause a 
general lowering of standards. The interests of all will 
suffer increasingly by the absence of disciplined co-operation. 

It is a necessary function of the University to ensure that 
an affiliated college is managed by an appropriately qualified 
body, that its financial position is satisfactory, and that 
it is governed under suitable statutes. In particular the 
conditions in which teachers serve and work should be such 
as will attract and keep well qualified men. The University 
should ensure reasonably efficient teaching by the formal 
recognition of individual teachers. 

XVI. Every affiliated college should satisfy the follow- 
ing conditions : 

(a) The total number of students should not exceed 

600, and a due proportion of qualified teach- 
ers should be maintained. (We suggest an 
average proportion of one teacher for twenty 
students). 

(b) Reasonable accommodation should be provided ; 

(c) The University should only take cognisance of 

attendance at lectures and other instruction 
given by teachers whom it has duly ferny- 
„ msed ; ' '* 

(d) The minimum rates of college fees payable by 

students should be fixed by the University ; 

(e) Before admission to affiliation, a college should 

satisfy the University that its environment 
provides a suitable university atmosphere, 
and that it will not compete unreasonably 
with other colleges ; 

(f) Each college should be a public educational in- 

stitution ; the whole of its funds should be 
appropriated to its own educational pur- 
poses and should be fully controlled by its 
governing body ; 

*(g) The governing body should be properly con- 
stituted and should include, in addition to 
the Principal, at least one representative of 
the teachers ; 

•Governments of Provmcos and Ktatos should ho considered governing bodies of 
all colleges maintained by thorn 
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*(h) The rules under winch the governing body exer- 
cises its powers should be subject to the ap- 
proval of the University ; 

f(i) The rules regarding the conditions of service 
for college teachers should be approved by 
the University ; 

(j) Ihe provident funds of teachers and all special 

funds, such as games and library funds, 
should be kept in separate accounts and placed 
in a bank approved by the University ; 

(k) No teacher should receive a salary below a 

minimum prescribed by the University ; 

f(Z) Every teacher should be employed under written 
contract, stating the conditions of his ap- 
pointment and ihe salary to be paid ; a copy 
of this contract should be given to each teacher > 
so employed and a further copy should be 
lodged with the University ; 
f(m) The college should agree to accept the decision 
of a University tribunal in any dispute 
regarding the fulfilment of its contract with 
a teacher in respect of his salary and the con- 
ditions of his appomtment. The decision 
of the tribunal should be final ; 

(n) The University Tribunal of Arbitration, referred 
to in paragraph (m) above, should consist of 
ihe following persons : 

(i) The Vice-Chancellor, who should be Chair - 
man. 

(n) One other Syndic appointed by the Syndi- 
cate 

(in) One representative nominated by the gov-, 
eming body of the College which is a 
party to the dispute. 

(iv) One representative nominated by ihe 
teacher who is a party to ihe dispute. 

♦Governments of Provinces and States should he considered governing bodies of all 
colleges maintained by them. 

•fThis should not apply to colleges maintained by Government! of Provinoes and 
States. 
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30. Many of these provisions are already included in 
the conditions of affiliation, but they are rarely fulfilled 
effectively, chiefly because the University has not insisted 
rigidly enough upon obtaining complete and timely informa- 
tion and upon executing its sanction. Without such guid- 
ance, a college may deteriorate steadily in orderly adminis- 
tration and efficiency, the University not becoming aware 
of the fact until too lato. In that case only the most drastic 
(and therefore the most difficult) treatment is possible. 
Friendly and salutary advice is a better corrective than 
drastic punishment, but in present circumstances the Latter 
is often the only means of correction and is therefore avoided, 
with a consequence of steady deterioration of standards. 

31. University inspections have been carried out some- 
what perfunctorily, and salutary recommendations m in- 
spection reports have often passed unheeded. Inspectors 
themselves have sometimes lacked necessary qualifications 
and experience. The University appears to have valued 
inspection of colleges so little that its cost has been one of 
the first items to be temporarily retrenched, whereas surely 
it should be the last. Inspection should be regarded as a 
means of securing economy and efficiency, not merely as a 
minor source of expenditure. 

The University should jealously guard the right of in- 
spection, which should not only provide a means of checking 
ret urn s and statistics and of ensuring that the conditions of 
affiliation are faithfully observed, but should also enable the 
University to guide and stimulate the activities of colleges, 
and to formulate its policy of future development on the firm 
basis of accurate information and experienced advice. 

32. The University is building up a professoriate, and 
this practice should be extended, but we are doubtful whether 
it is gaming the full benefit of the experience and advice which 
a professoriate should give. A University professor should 
organise and guide the teaching of his Department through- 
out the Province. He should not be confined to his lecture- 
room and office, nor have contact with only a handful of 
students ; he should tour extensively, and his influence should 
permeate far and wide. It is by informal discussions, by 
gatherings of teachers, by occasional lectures in colleges, by 
helpful advice, that his influence can best be impressed upon 
the teaching of his subject. 
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-XV If. (a) All colleges should provide such statistical 
and other information as the University 
may from time to time determine ; 

(b) The University should talcs early steps to 

prepare forms of full statistical and other 
tables which, when completed, should be 
scrutinised by the University ; 

(c) A Board of Inspection should be constituted 

on which an expert or experts from outside 
the Punjab might find a place ; 

(d) University professors should be given ample 

opportunities for visiting colleges. 

33. With this information and experience the Univer- 
sity should periodically survey its position, calculate its re- 
sources, define its defects and frame its policy of future de- 
velopment. This careful appreciation of its position would 
remove possible reproach against the intermittent nature of 
its reformative efforts in the past. It would also demonstrate 
to the public that the University and its colleges are united 
in working towards a common goal. 

XVIII. The University should periodically survey the 
whole of its educational field with a view to 
formulating and adapting a comprehensive 
policy of progress. 

34. The condition of mufassal colleges can easily be deter- 
mined, because they are mostly isolated institutions which 
depend mainly on their own resources. It is necessary to 
.ensure their efficiency ; it is almost more necessary to pro- 
tect them against unnecessary competition, so that their 
resources shall remain unimpaired, in order that some may 
eventually become independent universities. 

In Lahore no single college can aspire to become an in- 
dependent university, but every college should form an in- 
tegral and vital part of a teaching university. No college 
should aspire to provide all teaching in all subjects and 
standards for all its students ; colleges should combine their 
resources with those of the University under its guidance. 
A spirit of co-operation is essential, if Lahore is to become 
.a great seat of learning and the headquarters of a progressive 
university. The Punjab demands and deserves it. We 
'visualise the University on its teaching side as “an organiq 

x 
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association ol institutions all actively engaged in University 
work and each foregoing some measure of full autonomy 
in order to share in and contribute to the life and government 
of the University as a whole.” For this roason we employ 
the term constituent college to indicato the fact that such an 
institution would bo an integral part of the University. 

A system of controlled co-operation is in the best interests 
of the constituent colleges themselves. The college manage- 
ments aro crippled in their resources, and find it increasingly 
difficult to withstand the strain of providing for all the needs 
of their many students. A portion of the work done well is 
infinitely better than the whole done badly. The teachers 
are often overworked and underpaid ; many of them suffer 
from unsatisfactory conditions of work and service ; they are 
often precluded from the work which they wish to do and are 
compelled to do work which is uncongenial to them. The 
University professors and teachers come into contact uhh 
only an insignificant proportion of the students, and so cannot 
exercise the wide and inspiring influence which should be 
theirs. The students are restricted very largely to lectures 
in their individual colleges, and rarely get access to the 
teaching and inspiration of the best scholars of the Univer- 
sity. Above all, the present aloofness of the colleges, though 
they are in close mutual vicinity, militates against the growth 
of a true University spirit and atmosphere. In the words of 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, “ the University is still in the tribal 
stage, it needs to become a nation.” 

35. We would combat any threat of stifling the legiti- 
mate development of the Lahore colleges. The University 
should not degenerate into a lifeless and inhuman monster, 
hut should derive vital strength from the constituent colleges. 
Tlu lib 1 and traditions of the colleges are invaluable assets, 
•which must be treasured and developed. 

XIX. (a) Every student of the University should be a 
member of a college ; 

(b) With a few exceptions, every teacher of the 

University should be attached to the staff of a 
college ; 

(c) Subject to the qualifications prescribed by 

the University and to such limitations on 
the total enrolment as the University may 
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from time to time determine, colleges should 
he responsible for the admission of stud - 
ents ; 

(d) Subject to the general requirements of the 

University, colleges should be responsible 
for the residence of students ; 

(e) Subject to the general requirements of the 

University, colleges should be responsible 
for the discipline of students, but in cases 
of dispute between two or more colleges, 
the matter should be referred to the Uni- 
versity, whose decision should be final. 
The University should have special re- 
sponsibility for the disciplme of all 
students in Lahore. 

36. The sanction of the University should be clearly 
defined m those concerns of the colleges -which we have already 
discussed, such as the composition and rules of governance 
of their managing committees, their financial stability, their 
minimum rate of fees, the conditions of service and work of 
teachers, the right of appeal to a University tribunal of ar- 
bitration, the minimum salary for teachers, the recognition 
of individual teachers, and so forth. In some respects the 
conditions should be more exacting. For example, the mi- 
nimum rate of salary for teachers in constituent colleges 
should be higher than for teachers in affiliated colleges, 
especially for heads of departments. 

If, however, co-operation in teaching is to be made 
effective, the University must be given additional powers 
of organising and guiding the teaching, especially by regulating 
finance, by partaking m appointments, and by enlarging the 
functions entrusted to Heads of University Departments. 

37. At present Government, besides maintaining its 
own colleges, makes contributions towards the. teaching 
expenses of the University, and also to some colleges in Lahore, 
These sums granted by Government are expended without 
adequate consideration of the development of university 
teaching as a vhole. Duplication and extravagance neces- 
sarily ensue. One subject of study may be overgenerously 
treated ; another may. be starved. If the University is to 
carry out effectively and economically its fundamental func- 
tion of regulating all teaching given in its name, it must be. 

x2 
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enabled to inform Government of its comprehensive plans, 
■with regard to which all demands for grants to constituent 
colleges should bo determined. Wo do not recommend that 
the existing grants to colleges should be thus reviewed, 
though the University would he at liberty to suggest to Gov- 
ernment that those grants should be earmarked for specific 
purposes. The University would not be entitled to with- 
hold an application by a college for Government aid, but 
should forward all such applications. Though Government 
will reservo its right to deal with such applications as it thinks 
fit, it will be a great advantage if all applications are for- 
warded at the same time, accompanied by the matured advice 
of the University. 

XX. All new demands by constituent colleges for aid 
should be forwarded to Government through the 
University . which should give a comprehensive 
survey of its 'position and resources and should 
advise on each individual application. 

38. A grave defect of the present system is that college 
■appointments are made in isolation, without reference to the 
needs of the University or of the colleges as a whole. The 
teaching of one subject may be weak, of another strong, but- 
the University has no moans of redressing the disproportion. 
It can mteipolate, but not distribute instruction. There may 
be a plethora of teachers in certain branches of a subject, 
but not a single teacher m Lahore who is competent in the 
remaining branches. Economy and efficiency require a 
-concerted plan in making appointments, especially the higher 
-■ones. If co-operation between the University and constituent 
•colleges is to he maintained harmoniously and on equal 
terms, a largo number of college teachers should receive uni- 
versity status. 

The recognition of individual teachers, which we have 
proposed, should imply a guarantee that they are suitably 
-qualified, and all such ieacheis should be eligible to take part 
in University teaching. But the University should have a 
definite voice m the appointment of senior teachers in con- 
stituent colleges, who would be known as “ appointed 
* teachers,” in contradistinction to those who are merely 
“ recognised teachers.” Such “ appointed teachers ” should 
receive special representation on University bodies. “ Ap- 
pointment ” ipso facto should imply “ recognition.” 
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XXI, (a) Posts of “ appointed teachers ” in constitu- 
ent colleges should he created and filled 
with the previous assent of the Univer- 
sity ; 

(b) Posts in constituent colleges, to which is 

attached the status of University Profes- 
sor or Reader, should he filled in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Uni- 
versity Board of Appointments ( which will ' 
he described later). The college should ' he 
represented on the Board and should have 
the power to make the appointments, while 
the University should have the power to 
accord the status. If the college is unable 
to accept any candidate recommended by the 
Board, the post should remain temporarily 
vacant. The same procedure should apply 
to a fresh appointment to a post m respect 
of which a subvention is received from or 
through the University, but a teacher al- 
ready on the staff of a college, if selected by 
the Board of Appointments, may be nomi- 
nated to such post with the consent of the 
college ; 

(c) Colleges should give reasonable notice to the 

University of the impending departure. of 
an “ appointed teacher ” ; 

(d) Officiating appointments should be made by 

the college with the previous assent of the 
University ; 

(e) The University should be empowered to take 

disciplinary action against “ appointed 
teachers ” by the withdrawal of university 
privileges. 

89. A University department cannot properly fulfil its- 
function unless its head is vested with, large discretionary 
powers. The head of each department should be the senior 
University Professor or, if there is no professor, the Eeader. 
He should ordinarily he on the staff of a constituent college. 
He should be ex officio Chairman of the Board of Studies in 
his subject, and should be either a member of, or represented,, 
on, the leading bodies of the University. He should have' at- 
large voice in guiding the senior appointments in his subject. 
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Ho should approve the formal schomes of study in the several 
colleges. He should bo given sufficient leisure to keep m close 
contact with the teaching, wherever provided. 

XXII. Wide discretionary powers should he given io 
the Reads of University Departments. 

40. In spite of its great and obvious advantages, this 
scheme of co-operative teaching will present many difficulties 
at the start. Colleges may be reluctant to surrender part 
of their treasured autonomy, but we are confident that they 
will quickly acquire this wider vision of concerted service to 
the Punjab. The present aloofness should be dissipated by 
generous facilities for common meetings. Similarly the 
students should be encouraged to accommodate college loyal- 
ties to the larger fellowship of a great university. All con- 
stituent colleges should be brought into close proximity to 
•each other and to the University centre. 

XXIII. As soon as the financial position enables — 

(a) A building should he erected to provide univer- 

sity lecture rooms and staff common-rooms, 
open to all engaged m university work ; 

(b) The University Associations should . be mate- 

rially developed ; 

(c) All constituent colleges should he within a speci- 

' fically hunted distance of the University 

, Hall; 

(d) If found necessary, the Dyal Singh and Islamia 

Colleges should he assisted effectively to move 
into quarters nearer to the University Hall. 

It is difficult to prophesy the number of students m the 
proposed constituent colleges. With the development of 
higher education m the mufassal, which we have advocated, 
the number may be much less than might first be anticipated. 
In that case all the available building resources should be 
reviewed later, so that each building can be used to the best 
purpose. 

41. It should not be obligatory on all colleges to seek 
recognition as constituent colleges ; far from it. Unless a 
college is eager to become a constituent college, it will be 
unlikely to participate in the spirit of harmony and co-opera- 
tion, which is essential to success. A college which does 
not desire, or is not considered competent, to become a con- 
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>stituent. college, should still continue as an affiliated college, 
but it will necessarily be denied the privileges and advantages 
01 constituent colleges. It will continue to provide single- 
handed all teaching in all subjects in which it is affiliated ; 
it will not enjoy special privileges and special representa- 
tion on the governing bodies of the University ; its students 
will be confined to the teaching of a single college. 

XXIV. (a) A college which is unable to comply with 
the conditions prescribed for constituent 
colleges, or which does not desire to be- 
come a constituent college, should be 
permitted to continue as an affiliated 
college. 

(b) The general principles applicable to con- 
stituent colleges and the procedure to be 
adopted m the admission or exclusion 
of a constituent college should be pre- 
scribed by Statute. 

42. Besides complying with the general conditions laid 
down in the proposed Statute, a college which desires to 
obtain the 'status of a constituent college should first treat 
with the Syndicate of the University as to the particular 
obligations of the college in University teaching. The mam 
object of these negotiations should be to determine the sub- 
jects, or portions of subjects, in which the college can make its 
most helpful contribution towards the common good. Again, 
the University may be able financially to assist in the creation 
of necessary posts, in which cases the duties ot the incumbents 
should be defined in separate contracts. Though the college 
would only undertake to provide a portion of the teaching, 
its students should be entitled to receive instruction from any 
appropriate teachers of the University, subject to the limit 
of accommodation. (This limitation would probably he 
necessary in the case of advanced scientific laboratories). 

Colleges would become in this scheme interdependent, 
and it would he necessary to provide against any abrupt 
intermission of University teaching, which it would be the 
common interest of all colleges to maintain. A college de- 
siring to renounce its status should he required to give twelve 
months’ notice before 1st October, when the change of status 
is to take effect. The college might apply simultaneously 
for ordinary affiliation and such application should he decid- 
ed on its merits. 
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The college should receive similar notice ol any inten- 
tion of the part oi the University to withdraw from it the 
status ol a constituent college. "When a .formal complaint 
is recorded by a University body, that a constituent college 
has failed materially to fulfil the general conditions, or to 
implement the specific obligations, of its status, the Syndi- 
cate should discuss the cause of complaint with the college 
authorities, with a view to removal of that cause. If, how- 
ever, the Byndicate becomes convinced that the college is 
unwilling or unable to fulfil the general or particular condi- 
tions required by the Statutes, notice should be given to the 
college of the intention of repealing or amending the Statute 
authorising the status of the college. The college should then 
have the right of appeal to the Chancellor. 

XXV. (a) The specific obligations of each constituent 
college should be prescribed by Statute ; 

(b) Notice of twelve months prior to 1st October 

of an intention to repeal the Statute should 
be given either by the University or the 
college ; 

(c) The college should have the right to appeal to 

the Chancellor, who should appoint a 
Visitatorial Board to enquvre into the 
affairs of the college and to report to him 
thereon. The Chancellor should then de- 
cide whether the repeal of the Statute should 
be executed and should give the necessary; 
direction . 

(v) The Teaching of the University. 

48. Our main object m proposing the better organisa- 
tion of colleges of various types has been to improve the 
teaching. 

The removal of the Intermediate classes should not only 
reduce the serious congestion in colleges, but should also 
strengthen the foundations of the University. Students 
should then enter the University equipped with a much 
better geneial education a,nd at an age better suited for um- 
• vorsity studies. Colleges would then be able to concentrate- 
effectively upon true university teaching. 

With the adoption of this change, the duration and! 
nature of the degree course must be reconsidered. A Uni- 
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versity course of two years is insufficient to prepare a student 
for a degree. For this reason the Honours Courses have 
already been extended to three years. Further, in view of 
the insufficiency of the Pass Courses, the Master’s degree is 
becoming regarded more and more as the proper conclusion 
of a degree course. This practice is unfortunate, for if 
the degree course of two years is too short, a course of four 
years is too long ; there is the additional disadvantage that 
the right purpose of the Master’s degree is obscured. The 
progress of the Honours Courses is also hampered by their 
longer duration than the Pass Courses. 

Throughout our deliberations we have been actuated 
by a keen desire to remove two patent defects in the present 
system : {%) the holding of biennial examinations ; and 
(n) overlapping between the several types of institutions. 

We are awaie that the promotion examinations at the 
end of Class IV and Class VIII (in anglo-vernacular schools) 
are generally internal to each school, and are, perhaps, less 
formal and exacting than later biennial examinations, but 
at the same time an abrupt change occurs in Class IX by the 
adoption of English as medium. At the end of Class X the 
pupil must face the Matriculation, at the end of Class XII the 
Intermediate, and at the end of Class XIV the Degree Ex- 
aminations. At each interruption of his course towards 
the degree the student is apt to change unwisely the subjects 
of his examination. In any case he spends almost half of 
the first year after each interruption in adapting himself 
to new conditions and often to new surroundmgs, and half 
of the second year in “cramming” (he has little alternative) 
for the next examination. This system gives little oppor- 
tunity for genuine education, and the waste of time and money 
must be enormous. 

The student is also compelled frequently to change his 
place of education, often in the middle of his course. A boy 
who has completed the course offered in a lower middle ver- 
nacular or in a middle anglo-vernacular school must inevi- 
tably go elsewhere in order to complete the Secondary course- 
A boy who has passed the Matriculation must either j'oin an 
Intermediate college in 'the middle of its course or else pass 
on to a college in order to complete the higher secondary 
course. This grave disadvantage is due to overlapping, 
between institutions of different types. It is rare to find 
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in the Punjab an institution with a unified aim. The fre- 
quont change of institutions gives little opportunity of true 
character building. 

In short, Che Punjab boy is faced by examinations (formal 
or informal) at the end of Classos IV, VII t, X, XII and XIV 
(when he sits for his dogree). Even more unfortunate, he 
may have to change institutions at many or even all of these 
Stages ; and, if ho is in a lower middle school, at the end of 
Class VI m addition. 

We have tried to remedy these grave defects by a re- 
adjustment of the system, so that each type of institution 
shall have a definite objective, that no stage of education 
shall be of less than three years’ duration and that an ex- 
amination (formal or informal) shall be held only at the end 
(and not in the middle) of each particular stage. 

The stages which we propose are (i) a Primary stage 
of five years ; (n) a Secondary stage of four years ; (Hi) a 
Higher Secondary stago of three years ; and (iv) a Degree 
Stage of three years. There may he advantages in attaching 
primary departments to secondary schools, hut the secondary 
schools themselves, the higher secondary schools and the 
colleges should not he intermingled and should each procure 
a unity of aim, unhampered by a meaningless examination' 
held fn the middle of their course. 

Our colleague, Sardar Buta Singh, is opposed to any 
proposal which involves an extension of the total period of 
time required for the attainment of a Pass degree, solely on 
the ground of increased cost to parents. We are in sympathy 
with his point of view, and it is for this among other reasons 
that we have advocated a reduction of the secondaiy course 
from ten to nine years. But we are unable to formulate 
a satisfactory scheme of education, free from the grave de- 
fects to which we have alluded, by which a Pass degree can 
be obtained in less than fifteen years, or by the time that a 
student reaches the age of twenty-one. 

This slight extension of the age, at which a Pass degree 
can be taken, could be obviated by terminating the Second- 
ary course at Class VIII (instead of Class IX as we have 
proposed), and by including Classes IX, X and XI in the 
Higher Secondary course, hut we hesitate to reduce the 
.present secondary course from ten to eight years. Such 
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action might defeat the very object which we have in view, 
and pupils might feel compelled to complete their secondary 
education m the higher secondary schools, to their own dis- 
advantage as well as to that of the schools themselves. 

We are. doubtful whether our colleague has taken 
sufficiently into account the fact that Punjab schools now 
possess one class less than those of most other provinces. 
For example, in the United Provinces there are twelve 
school classes (including two preparatory classes), two Inter- 
mediate classes, and a Pass degree course of two years. 
Even if the two preparatory classes in the United Provinces 
are considered equal only to the first primary class in the 
Punjab, the United Provinces have an equivalent of fifteen 
classes leading to a degree as against the fifteen classes, 
which we have recommended for the Punjab. The main 
■difference between the two schemes is that, whereas in the 
United Provinces the system of biennial examinations still 
-obtains, it will be removed in the Punjab. 

XXYI. (a) The course for the degree ( Pass and 
Honours) should he of three years ; 

(b) Students talcing a Bachelor's degree should 
be eligible to appear for a Master's 
degree after one year’s study, though 
many students may not ordinarily be 
capable of taking the higher degree with- 
in that time. 

44. Borne of the more gifted students, especially those 
who aspire to enter the superior services or public life, re- 
frain from joining the Honours Schools, because they desire 
a more 'general education. Students often show little dis- 
crimination m selecting their subjects, with the result that 
their education is very ill-balanced. There is also a danger 
that the more efficient teaching may become confined to 
Honours classes and that Pass classes may be neglected, but 
this danger will be reduced by the more intimate relations 
between the University and constituent colleges, wbich we 
have proposed. We doubt the wisdom of insisting on re- 
search (in the narrow sense) in the M.A.. or M.Sc. stages ; 
but generous provision should be made for well-qualified 
students to undertake such work after taking a Master’s 
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In these tcehuieal mutters we shall be content to lay down 
a few general principles, which the academic authorities should 
apply m dotail. 

XXVII. (a) Honours courses should be organised from 
{he outset distinct from the Pass courses ; 

(b) It should be made possible for students to 
change from Honours to Pass courses and 
vice versa : 

(<•) The Pass courses should be organised in 
carefully co-ordinated groups of sub- 
jects ; 

(d) Jlesearch should be encouraged by means 
of studentships tenable after the comple- 
tion of a Master’s course. 

45. Complaints havo been received that in admissions 
to the University classes, preference has been shown to 
members of a particular community or communities. These 
complaints have not been justified before us, but from time 
to time ill-qualified students have been admitted. The 
University has thereby exposed itself to charges of lowering 
standards which do not enhance its reputation. It should he 
the duty of colleges — which, we propose, should still admit- 
the students — to advise them in the selection of their courses, 
subject to qualifications prescribed by the University. It is 
inadvisable that rules in this regard should he rigidly applied ; 
special cases among those who lack the prescribed qualifica- 
tions should be decided by the Department of Study con- 
cerned. 

XXVIIT. (a) College authorities should advise their 
students as to the courses which they 
should undertake ; 

(b) The University should prescribe the special 

qualifications necessary for admission 
to its courses, especially the Honours 
courses ; 

(c) Subject to the limits of accommodation, all 

students who possess the required quali- 
fications should be eligible for admis- 
sion to such courses as they elect ; 

(d) Special cases should be decided by the 

Department concerned . 
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46. The more intimate association of constituent col- 
leges under the guidance of Ihe University should result in 
more economical and efficient use of such teaching resources 
as are available in Lahore. The intellectual horizon of stud- 
ents should be widened bj attendance at lectures delivered m 
colleges other than their own. 

In constituent colleges in particular it should be possible 
to improve very materially the methods of teaching. At 
present lectures afford practically the only instruction in 
many colleges, which strongly tends to make memorising by 
rote the normal method of study. The essence of university 
training is the stimulus of a master mind, which provokes 
a student to cultivate independence of judgment, proper 
technical methods and self-confidence. A well organised 
system of tutorial teaching is urgently required, and its or- 
ganisation should rest very largely with the colleges. Ox- 
ford and Cambridge men can testify to the great debt which 
they owe to their college tutors. 

Tutorial teaching is impossible without suitable accom- 
modation. The absence of students’ study -rooms, of teachers’ 
private rooms, of well .selected class libraries, is perhaps the 
greatest obstacle to progress. With a reduced number of 
students and a more liberal proportion of teachers to students, 
the college buildings could be adapted to these new require- 
ments. 

As soon as a satisfactory system of tutorial instruction 
has been organised, it would be advantageous if teaching and 
examination wure more closely correlated than they now 
are. By these means, the formality of a written examina- 
tion will be softened by attention being given to the work of 
students throughout the course. 

We do not minimise the importance of tlie lecture, which, 
if well-delivered by an experienced scholar, can provide a 
•stimulus which will remain with students through life. In 
constituent colleges it should be comparatively easy to 
arrange for general lectures to be given to large numbers of 
students. Concentration in this respect should increase 
•efficiency and reduce expenditure. 

XXIX. (a) Attendance at formal lectures should he 
reduced, and more and better tutorial 
guidance should he given ; 
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(b) Private rooms should be provided for a 
large number of college teachers ; 

(. c ) More students' study-rooms should be pro- 
vided ; 

(d) Within reasonable limits formal lectures 
should be open to all qualified students. 

47. We shall not go into detail regarding the actual 
arrangement of courses, but shall make only a few general 
proposals. 

We feel keenly that more encouragement should be given 
to the study and teaching of modern Indian languages. The 
initial step should be to include such of these languages as 
may be recognised by the University among the elective 
subjects in all examinations throughout the course m the 
Faculty of Arts. In the case of some of these languages 
the application of this proposal should probably be gradual 
on account of the limited extent of their literature ; but this 
defect could possibly be compensated by attention to their 
philology and perhaps by a study of the history and _ culture 
of their users. In the case of Urdu and Hindi such difficulty 
scarcely exists. Literature in Punjabi is more extensive than 
is sometimes supposed. Steps should be taken to mahe this? 
literature mare easily accessible. 

The second step cannot be undertaken for a few years, 
but' is equally important. If the study of these languages is 
to be improved effectively, the teaching in ihe schools must 
be far better than it m w is. For thi« purpose graduates who 
have taken one or moie of these languages in their University 
examinations should be encouraged to receive training at 
the Cential Training College, and should then be distributed 
through the schools of tho Province. They should have the 
same grades of pay and conditions of service as those of 
other subjects of school or college instruction. 

XXX. (a) Modern Indian languages should be in- 
cluded among the elective subjects in the 
B.A. and M.A. examinations. 

(b) Graduates m these languages should be en- 
couraged to receive training at the Central 
Training College Jor the B.T. degree and 
ihe S.A.-V. diploma. On, being posted 
to schools , they should receive the , same 
grades of pay as other graduate teachers. 
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48. We are of opinion that the teaching of Oriental 
languages in schools should receive similar treatment and en- 
couragement. We have already indicated our own opinion 
as well as that of many witnesses that the teaching of these 
languages in schools is most ineffective, and that the inferior 
status and qualifications of the teachers should be removed 
as soon as possible. . 4 

XXXI. Graduates in oriental classical languages should 
be encouraged to receive training at the 
Central Training College for the B. T. 
degree and the S.A.-V. diploma. On being 
posted to schools, they should take part in 
the teaching of these languages, and shoidd 
be placed in the same grades of pay as 
other graduate teachers. 

40. In making these proposals, we by no means wish 
to propose the abolition of the traditional system of indigenous 
learning, nor do we suggest that classes which exist for its 
maintenance and the Titles which recognise its attainment, 
should necessarily be abolished at Oriental College. But the 
number of students who pursue this course is small, and we 
are assured that pandits and maulvis generally educate their 
own sons in the modern schools, whenever they can afford it. 
While maintaining the traditional system, we are convinced 
that it is not possible to “ put back the clock,” and that the 
number of those who pursue the old path will continue to 
dimmish ; though we hope that it will not vanish, and that 
reasonable measures will be taken to preserve it. A few of 
the exponents of indigenous learning have been conspicuously 
successful in bridging the gap which separates it from western 
erudition in the subject, and we understand that the number 
of these is steadily increasing. Perhaps they will solve the 
problem. In any case, Oriental College should make it its 
primary aim to supply their requirements. We leave to 
experts m Oriental learning, who are also familiar with modem 
standards m their subjects, the task of modifying the tradi- 
tional method of approach by interpolating improved methods 
and a wider outlook wherever possible. 

An attempt has been made to popularise this form of 
learning by permitting students who — often privately — have 
gamed an Oriental Title to qualify themselves separately and 
privately in English for a B.A. degree. This practice is un- 
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desirable, as a degree should connote an entirely different 
form of education. 

We are also of opinion that the study of an Oriental 
language should uoL bo compulsory for ihe purpose of the 
Intermediate examination, or of the equivalent examination 
which wo havo proposod. Bui, although wo disapprove the 
insistence upon a idassioal language, we suggest that the study 
of a classical language at that stago should be required by all 
students, who wish to study that language at the degree 
stage. 

XXXTI. The study of a classical language should not 
be compulsory in the Higher Secondary 
stage, out no student should be permitted 
to take such a language at the Degree stage, 
unless he has been successful in that 
language m the examination held at the 
conclusion of the Higher Secondary course. 

50. The present condition of the Law College is un- 
satisfactory. It contains far too many students in pro- 
portion to its accommodation, permanent teaching staff, 
library ond, facilities for study. 

. XXXIIT. (a) The number of students in the Law College 
should be reduced by improving the 
qualifications required for admis- 
sion. 

(b) The duration of the course for the degree 
of LL.B., should be increased to 
three years, but students should be 
permitted to include ihe academic 
subjects of ihe First Year course 
among the appropriate subjects , 
namely, Political Science and History, 
of the Arts degree ; they should 
then be allowed to proceed to the 
LL.B. degree at ihe end of two years 
by qualifying in ihe required pro- 
fessional subjects.* 

(c) The number of whole-time teachers should 
be considerably increased. 

♦Sardar Buta Singh is opposed to any extension of the duration of the course for 
■the degree of LL.B. 
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(d) The size of classes should he consider- 

ably decreased , and all students should 
have the advantage of tutorial in- 
struction. 

(e) The library should be greatly improved. 

The standards, methods and scope of instruction call 
for considerable improvement. Not only an extension of 
the teaching system is required, but also teaching of a higher 
type, which should aim at a broad and liberal legal education, 
and not at the hasty production of large number of poorly 
qualified graduates. For this purpose an extension and 
recasting of the curriculum is required. Permanent, specialist 
teachers should be engaged for instruction in the main sub- 
jects of the course, and such men should be given the necessary 
leisure to contribute to the advancement of their special 
subjects of study. For other important technical subjects 
experienced lawyers of eminence m the various branches 
should be engaged for the instruction of students. The 
present system of employing part-time teachers needs revi- 
sion. 

XXXIV. (a) As soon as financial resources permit, 
University Professors or Readers 
should be appointed in (i) Jurispru- 
dence and Comparative Law , (ii) 
Constitutional Law of England ana, 

' India. Their teaching should be 

made available to the students of 
other Faculties of the University. 

(b) The whole-time lecturers on the staff 

should be specially qualified for the 
teaching of the more important in- 
dividual academic subjects of the cur- 
riculum, and additional appoint- 
ments of such teachers should be 
made according to a carefully deviled 
plan for the expansion and improve- 
ment of teaching, 

(c) Practising lawyers of greater experience 

and eminence should be engaged for 
the instruction of students in the 
more important practical subjects 
of the course. 

y 
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Greater encouragement should be given to poor but 
able students, and active efforts should be made to raise the 
academic status o£ tho Colloge by providing greater opportu- 
nity for contribution to juridical studies. 

XXXV. (a) A liberal system of scholarships should be 
devised until the object of raising the 
standard among students of the LL.B. 
course. 

(b) Senior studentships, open to competition 
among grad/uates of, say, not more 
than five years' standing, should be 
provided in order to encourage the 
advance of legal studies in the Pro - 
vince. 


With the increase and improvement of the permanent 
teaching staff of the college, more effective representation 
of that staff should be provided in the Board of Studies and the 
Managing Committee of the College. 

51. Hailey College of Commerce is not only an incorporat- 
ed college of the University, but is also closely related in its 
interests to the Department of Economics. It is strange 
that this relation has not already been made more organic, 
in order to avoid uneconomic duplication of teaching- 
resources. 

XXXVI. The Hailey College of Commerce should be 
brought into close liaison with the Univer - 
, sity Department of Economics. 

52. We have already discussed the position of Central 
Training College, Lahore, and have noted the valuable con- 
tribution which it has made towards improved methods of 
teaching in the schools of the Punjab. Its contribution in 
the future would be far greater, if the period of training were 
increased from one to two years. It is not possible at present 
.to cover the course satisfactorily, nor is the time sufficient 
for adequate training. 

We also propose that a higher degree of Master of Educa- 
tion should be instituted, so that facilities can be given for a 
thorough study of some of the educational problems which 
arise in the Punjab and need serious investigation. 
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XXXVII. (a) The period of framing should be ex- 
tended from one to two years ; 

(b) A higher degree of Master of Education 
should be instituted, and be open to 
candidates not less than two years 
subsequent to taking the lower degree. 

53. In respect to the Punjab Agricultural College, 
Ly allpur, we would refer to paragraphs 25 to 28 of Chapter V 
of this Eeport. We would add, however, that : 

XXXVIIJ. The course for the degree of B.Sc. (Ag.) 

should be of three years' duration, after 
the conclusion of the higher secondary 
school course which we recommend. 
(This would mean, in terms of the 
present system, a post-intermediate 
course.) 

(vi) The Education of Girls and Women. 

54. We have been favourably impressed by the new 
secondary schools ior girls which we have visited, but facili- 
ties for the education of girls are still lacking in many of the 
larger towns. If the Punjab is to progress on a firm founda- 
tion, the primary need is to extend girls’ education. We 
therefore repeat the proposal of the Hartog Committee : 

In the interest of the advance of Indian education as 
a whole, priority should be given to the claims of 
girls’ education in every scheme of expansion. 

55. Girls’ education cannot prosper merely by expen- 
diture of money ; more and better teachers are essential. 
We realise the crucial difficulties m recruiting more trained 
teachers for village schools. Village girls rarely have the 
opportunity of receiving a sufficiently advanced general 
education to enable their being trained as teachers ; town 
girls who may have received training are reluctant to serve 
m villages, where accommodation is unsuitable and protec- 
tion is inadequate. The Punjab Government is trying to 
overcome this difficulty by maintaining small training classes 
in secondary schools in the smaller towns, to which carefully 
selected village girls can be admitted with a view to their 
returning to their village schools as teachers. This practice 
jshould be encouraged still further. 
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Wider facilities for the training of women graduates 
should be made available. The admission of a few women 
to the Central Training College by no means fulfils the need. 
Unless such provision is made, tiie rapid expansion of girls’ 
secondary schools, which we have proposed, will be an idle 
dream. 

XXXIX. A Training College for Women should be 
instituted, but the training m certain 
subjects should be provided m co-opera- 
tion with the Central Training College. 

56. Our proposals for the regrading of boys’ primary 
and secondary schools should, of course, apply also to girls’ 
schools, especially as the primary stage in girls’ schools is 
already one of five years. We have shown from evidence 
that girls of inferior calibre and immature age are now seek- 
ing admission to colleges, and that collegiate education of 
girls will soon be faced by the grave problems which now face 
collegiate education of bo,ys. The Punjab Government has 
already shown its recognition of this prospect by instituting 
the new Intermediate College for Women at Amritsar. 

XL. A few higher secondary schools for girls should 
be established m well-selected centres, but con- 
siderable latitude should be alloxoed in respect 
to the number of classes m such institutions, 
because of the small numbers which will be 
enrolled at first m the three upper classes. 

57. The two degree colleges in Lahore are markedly 
unable to acco mm odate the girls who now seek admission. 
The removal of the Intermediate classes will give them much 
needed relief, but the question will soon arise, whether the 
present colleges should be enlarged or new colleges created. 
Careful supervision is even more necessary in women’s than 
in men’s colleges, and the undesirable features in men’s 
colleges should be avoided m women’s colleges. 

XLI. (a) Four hundred students should be the maxi- 
mum number permissible in a women's 
college ; 

(b) Future expansion should be met by the 
creation of new colleges, rather than by the 
enlargement of existing colleges beyond this 
maximum. 
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58. Though the provision of separate vocational in- 
stitutions for girls is not so urgently required as for boys, 
ample facilities in semi-vocational subjects, such as Domestic 
Science, Music and Painting, should be provided in the 
secondary and higher secondary schools for girls. Though 
in the collegiate stage subjects such as Domestic Science 
should be provided among optional courses, girls should 
take the ordinary courses for a degree and should be required 
to achieve the same standard as boys. 

(vii) The Governance of the University 

59. The constitution of the University is ill-adapted 
to its present purposes. The Senate is too small to ensure 
the presence of all the varied interests which should be re- 
presented in the supreme organ of a great provincial univer- 
sity ; at the same time it is too lane to perform efficiently 
all the functions and duties imposed hy the Act. The Syndi- 
cate, which is the Executive Committee of the Senate, has 
not a sufficiently close and leal contact with the sanctioning 
body ; it lacks the reinforcement of new blood, and is too much 
a close corporation ; it is embarrassed by its many functions, 
at once academic and administrative ; it has little time to 
cogitate broad questions of policy and finance. The prac- 
tice of assigning each Fellow to a Faculty (often to more than 
one Faculty) deprives the academic bodies of the character 
of associations of scholars engaged m organising the teach- 
ing of a university. The Academic Council is an afterthought 
in the constitution of the University ; it possesses few de- 
finite functions and no real powers There is urgent need 
of a wide redistribution of powers and functions among these 
organs of university governance. 

The present constitution would be even more unsuitable 
for a university with the functions which we propose, namely, 
in a spirit of co-operation to unify and organise teaching and 
research in all the institutions which it denotes, both in 
Lahore and the mufassal, and to promote the gradual growth 
of certain mufassal colleges to the status of indepeftdont 
universities. Moreover, the constitution should be adapt- 
ed to face the problems of a new Punjab. 

60. Even if the University is at once relieved by the 
removal of the Intermediate classes, and eventually further 
relieved by the evolution of new universities, it will require 
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constitutional reform, in order properly to fulfil its modifi 
ed functions. The representation of public opinion and the 
maintenance of a proper degree of export academic opinion 
need to he adjusted in its system of governance. The con- 
stitution must be made flexible, so that the University can 
develop in the light of experience without frequent recourse 
to the Legislature. It should also give the University a 
fuller sense of responsibility, which is possible only if it vests 
the University with authority and power. In its turn, the 
University should fix responsibility on its own component 
institutions and on its governing bodies, each of which must 
take its proper part in this great co-operative undertaking. 

An immense amount of time and labour is now wasted 
in meetings of bodies, which, mainly because they have 
neither responsibility nor power, and only too often in in- 
decision. Delegation and clear definition of the powers 
vested in the several bodies of the University are essential 
to efficiency and to a sense of responsibility. 

The University bodies, especially the Syndicate, change 
very little in personnel ; their members sometimes serve con- 
tinuously for long periods, and the leaders of the University 
are overstrained by serving on several different bodies. 
The heavy responsibilities of a university should not rest 
on a few" shoulders. A convention should be established, 
whereby persons should not serve on the same body for an 
excessive time nor on a number of bodies at the same time 
Fresh blood and initiative are valuable assets m all authorita- 
tive bodies. 

61. The excessive centralisation, which impedes the 
governance and administration of the University, is due 
chiefly to the nature of the present Act. The existing body 
of University law comprises (i) the Incorporating Act of 1882 
and the Universities Act of 1904 ; and (n) Regulations, which 
are sanctioned by the Punjab Government on the recom- 
mendation of the Senate. Thus all proposals for change, 
whether in matters of fundamental importance or in matters 
merely of minor detail, are carried out by tho same process. 

r .In recent years, the University has recognised the grave 
disadvantages of this procedure, and lias' introduced a 
system of Rules, which are concerned with matters of detail. 
This is a move in the right direction, but it needs to be re- 
gularised by a new Act, and a wide extension of tho process 
is desirable, ' 
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62. The Act should provide only the outlines of the 
University constitution and should be restricted principal- 
ly to defining it in general terms and to enumerating the 
powers, functions and composition of the mam organs. 

Matters of general importance should be dealt with 
by Statutes. The first Statutes would form a schedule to 
the Act, but the Act should proscribe that new Statutes or 
amendments to the existing Statutes could be made, subject 
to the provisions of the Act, by the Senate, with the approval 
of the Punjab Government. 

The Syndicate should draft all Statutes in the first in- 
stance, but it should be obligatory m certain subjects of 
academic importance first lo obtain the opinions of the 
Academic Council. Statutes should then be laid before the 
Senate, and should be subject finally to the approval of 
Government. By these moans the authority of the Legis- 
lature should be satisfactorily safeguarded. 

XLII. (a) The new Act should provide the frame- 
work of the constitution of the Univer- 
sity ; 

( b ) The following matters should be regulat- 
ed by Statutes • 

(i) The conferment of honorary degrees ; 

(ii) The institution of Fellowships, 

Scholarships, Exhibitions, and 
Prizes ; 

(Hi) The term of office and the conditions 
of service of the Vice-Chancellor ; 

(iv) The designations and powers of the 

officers of the University ; 

(v) The constitution, powers and duties 

of the Authorities of the Uni- 
versity ; 

(vi) The classification and mode of ap- 

pointment of the teachers of the 
University ; 

(vii) The constitution of pension and 
, provident funds for the benefaction 
of the officers, teachers and servants 
of the University ; 
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(mii) The maintenance of a register of 
graduates ; 

(ix) The discipline of students ; 

(x) The conditions of association with the 

University of all categories of 
colleges ; 

(xi) The admission to the appropriate 

privileges of the University of all 
categories of colleges ; 

(xii) The fees to be charged for the 
courses of teaching given by the 
teachers of the University ; for 
admission to the examinations, 
degrees, diplomas and licenses of the 
University ; for the registration of 
graduates ; for tuition in Incorpo- 
rated Colleges ; for residence in 
halls and hostels maintained by the 
University ; 

(x Hi) The inspection of colleges : 

(xiv) The mode of appointment of ,ex- 
( aminers. . , 4 

: (c) The firtt Statutes should form a schedule to 
the Act : 

(d) The Statutes should be made, repealed, or 
amended by the followi/ng procedure : 

(i) The Syndicate may propose the draft 

of any Statute to be passed by the 
Senate. The Senate may approve 
such draft and pass the Statute, 
of may reject it, or return it to the 
Syndicate for reconsideration, either 
in whole or m part together with 
any amendments which the Senate 
may suggest. 

( ii ) When any Statute or amendment of a 

Statute has been passed, it should 
be, Submitted to the Punjab Govern - 
ment, who may refer the Statute 
back ta the Senate for further con- 
sideration, or pay assent thereto , 
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or withhold assent. The Statute 
passed by the Senate shoidd have 
no validity until it has received the 
assent of the Punjab Government. 

(in) The Syndicate shoidd not propose 
the draft of any Statide affecting 
the status, power or constitution of 
any Authority of the University 
until sitch Authority has been given 
an opportunity of expressing 
opinions on the proposal. The 
recorded opinions of such authority 
should be considered by the Senate 
and should be submitted to the 
Punjab Government. 

( iv ) The Syndicate should not prepare 
the draft of any Statute affecting 
(i), (ii), (w), ( ix ), (cm), (xm) and 
(xiv) of \b) above without having 
first obtained the written opinions 
of the Academic Council. Such ' 
opinions should be considered by 
the Senate and should be sub- 
mitted to the Punjab Government 
The Board of Affiliated Colleges 
should be consulted by the Syndi- 
cate m regard to the admission of 
any affiliated college. 

63. Under the new Act the leading teachers of the Uni- 
versity should possess wide powers m matters of academic 
importance. This belongs to the very essence of a university. 
But academic matters cannot be isolated ; they often have 
a wider significance and financial implications. Bor example, 
the courses of study, their, duration, the subjects which are 
included in each course, the degree of specialisation or the 
reverse, are primarily of 'academic importance, but they 
should be scrutinised by the financial authority of the Uni- 
versity and also by its supreme authority, the. Senate, m 
order to ensure that on general grounds they are in harmony 
with public opinion. While the academic authority would 
possess the power of initiative, the Syndicate and the Senate 
should have the right to express an opinion, though they 
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should be precluded from amending proposals in matters of 
academic detail. We suggest that a three-fifths majority _ of 
those present in the Senate should ho required for rejecting 
an Ordinance, and that the approval of Government should 
not ordinarily be required. But the Chancellor should be 
given an opportunity of cancelling or suspending an Ordinance, 
or of referring it back to tho Senate for further considera- 
tion. 

XLIIT. (a) Subject to the Act and Statutes, the follow- 
ing matters should be provided for by 

Ordinances : 

(i) All courses of study ( but not detailed 

syllabuses thereof) ; 

(ii) The conditions under which stu- 

dents should be admitted to the 
several courses of study and ex- 
aminations of the University, and 
should be eligible for degrees and 
diplomas ; 

(iii) The admission of students to the 
University ; 

(iv) The equivalence of examinations 
conducted by other universities and 
by other Authorities ; 

(v) The conditions of residence of the 
students of the University ; and 
the licensing of halls ana hostels 
not maintained by the University ; 

(vi) The formation of Departments of 
Teaching ; 

(vii) The conduct of examinations. 

• fb) Ordinances should be made, repealed or 

amended by the following procedure : 

(i) Ordinances should be made by the 
Syndicate ; but 

{ii) The Syndicate should make no 
Ordinance affecting the admission 
of students to the University, the 

S ivalence of examinations con- 
ted by other universities and 
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authorities, the conduct or stand- 
ards of examinations and courses 
of study, unless a draft of the same 
has been prepared by the Academic 
Council The Syndicate should 
not amend a draft Ordinance, but 
should have power to refer it bach 
to Academic Council for recon- 
sideration. 

(Hi) All Ordinances made by the Syndi- 
cate should be submitted, as soon 
as may be, to the Chancellor, and to 
the Senate at its next meeting. The 
Senate should have power, by a 
resolution passed by a majority of 
not less than three-fifths of those 
voting, to cancel such Ordinance 
made by the Syndicate, and such 
Ordinance should, from the date 
of such resolution, be void. 

Provided that, if a draft Ordinance pro- 
poses the institution of a new 
department of teaching, or of a 
new degree, or proposes a change 
m the duration of a course, or in 
the number of subjects to be taken, 
or the removal of a subject, the 
draft Ordinance should be circulat- 
ed to members of the Senate for 
opinion, and if 80 replies are in the 
negative, the Ordinance, or the part 
objected to, should not take effect 
until the Senate shall have had 
an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion. A majority of the whole 
Senate should then have power to 
cancel the Ordmance or part of it, 
or to refer it back to the Syndicate 
with suggested amendments. 

(iv) The Chancellor, may at any time 
after any Ordinance has been con- 
sidered by the Senate, signify to the 
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Syndicate his disallowance or 
suspension of such Ordinance, and 
from the dale of receipt by the 
Syndicate of such intimation of 
disallowance, such Ordinance should 
be void. 

4 

64. There are a multitude of minor matters which can 
be regulated by an even simpler and more expeditious form 
of enactment. These should be covered by Regulations to be 
made subject to the conditions of the Act, Statutes and Ordi- 
nances. Such matters include, for examplo, the procoduro 
to be observed at meetings of the sevoral University bodies, 
the quorum required at such meetings, the procedure for the 
registration of graduates, the forms to be signed by candidates 
for examinations, and so forth. Statutes and Ordinances 
will also provide that many details shall be prescribed by 
Regulations. For example, tho Ordinances prescribing the 
broad outlines of courses should provide that the detailed 
syllabuses of study shall be those given in Regulations made 
and approved by the Academic Council. 

By these means the process of governance will be lighten- 
ed and expedited. Care should be taken, however, that 
no conflict arises between the Regulations and the Act, Statutes 
and Ordinances. We proposo to impose this duty on the 
Syndicate. 

XLIV (a) The Authorities and Boards of the Uni- 
versity should have the power to make 
Regulations consistent with the Act, 
Statutes and Ordinances : 

(i) Defining the procedure to be observed 

at their meetings and the number of 
- members required to form a quorum ; 

(ii) Providing for all matters which by 

the Act, Statutes and Ordinances are 
to be prescribed by the Regulations; 

(ih) Providing for all other matters sole- 
ly concerning such Authorities and 
Boards of the University and not 
provided for by the Act, Statutes 
and Ordinances. 
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(b) Every Authority or Board of the University 

should make Regulations providing for 
the giving of notice to the members of 
such Authority or Board of the dates 
of meetings and of the business to be 
conducted at meetings and for recording 
the proceedings of meetings ; 

(c) Every Regulation should be reported, as soon 

as made, to the Syndicate, which may 
direct the amendment of any Regulation 
so far as may be necessary in order to 
remove conflict with other Regulations or 
with the Act, Statutes and Ordinances. 

65. Though we propose a large measure of devolution, 
extensive powers will still rest with the Senate, especially 
in respect to general policy and finance. 

The Senate should be the final authority m finance. It 
should pass the annual budget, but should be precluded 
from sanctioning additional expenditure not included m the 
budget. It should consider the Annual Eeport, and should 
be competent to discuss and pass resolutions on all matters 
concerning the University. The many and various subjects 
regulated by Statutes and Ordinances indicate that all im- 
portant matters of policy will require to ho discussed and 
approved by tho Senate. 

The Senate should be a widely representative body. It 
should include the incumbents of important posts ex officio ; 
members of the Legislature and representatives of local bodies ; 
representatives of learned, professional and educational in- 
stitutions ; and representatives of registered graduates. We 
also recommend the inclusion of representatives of the 
territorial aristocracy of the province, who should be en- 
couraged to take a more active interest in the University 
than heretofore. The Senate should include the loading 
teachers of the University 'and its colloges. and the professors 
of the University should be given special representation, Weil 
have introduced the principle of institutional representation! 
of colleges. Mr. Seshadri is of opinion that all Principals* 
of affiliated colleges should be ex officio Fellows. We would 
accept this proposal, but for the fact that its acceptance in 
full would disturb the proper balance of the Senate. The 
right of nomination should rest with the Chancellor. 
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XLV. (a) The main Junclions of the Senate should be 
to — 

(i) Maine or repeal Statutes , or to return 

them to the Syndicate for reconsi- 
deration ; 

(ii) Consider Ordinances and , if judged 

inexpedient , to cancel them by a three- 
fifths majority of those voting ; 

(in) Consider and pass the annual budget, 
but not to incur additional expendi - 
diture not included in the budget ; 
(iv) Consider and pass Resolutions on the 
Annual Report ; 

(v) Consider and pass Resolutions con- 
cerning the welfare of the University. 
Such Resolutions should be refer- 
red to the appropriate Authorities of 
the Umversity, which should report 
to the Senate the action (if any) 
taken on those Regulations. 

(b) The meetings of the Senate should be regulat- 
ed as follows : 

(i) The Senate should on a date to be 
fixed by the Vice-Chancellor, meet 
once a year on an occasion to be 
called the Annual Meeting of the 
Senate ; 

(ii) The Vice-Chancellor may, whenever 
he thinks fit, and should upon a 
requisition in writing signed by not 
less than thirty members of the 
Senate, convene a special meeting 
of the Senate. 

(e) The Senate should consist of the following 
persons : — 
ex officio Members : 

(i) The Chancellor ; 

(n) The Vice-Chancellor ; 

(in) The Chief Justice of the High Court 
of Lahore j 
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(w) The Ministers of the Pim/jab Govern- 
ment ; 

(v) The President of the Punjab Legisla- 
tive Council ; 

(m) The Bishop of Lahore ; 

(vii) The Direcbr of Public Instruction, 
Punjab ; 

(viii) The Director of Public Instruction, 
North-West Frontier Province ; 

(ix) The Chairman of the Board of Higher 
Secondary Education ; 

(x) The Deputy Directress of Public 
Instruction, Punjab ; 

Representatives of Colleges : 

(i) The Principals of Incorporated, Pro- 
fessional, Women’s and Consti- 
tuent Colleges ; 

(ii) Five Principals of affiliated colleges 
to be elected from among their own 
number, or by rotation ; 

(Hi) The Principal of Khalsa College, 
Amritsar. 

Elected Members — 

(i) Five Members of the Punjab Legisla- 

■ five Council ; 

(ii) Representatives of the North-West 

Frontier Province ; 

(Hi) Five members elected by the members 
of District Boards Hi the Punjab ; 

(iv) One member elected by the Lahore 

Municipality ; 

(v) One member elected by the members 

of first class municipalities in the 
Punjab ; 

(vi) Four members elected by the land- 

owners’ constituencies of the Punjab 
Legislative Council ; 
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(vii) Six members appointed by educa- 
tional or professional associations 
prescribed in this behalf by the 
Statutes ; 

(viii) Three women co-opted by the Senate ; 

( ix ) Twintij-five members to be elected by the 
Registered Graduates ; 

(x) Ten Professors of the University to he 
elected by them ; 

(xi) Four ‘‘ appointed ” teachers to be 
elected by them ; 

(xii) Two recognised ” teachers to be 
elected by them ; 

( xiU ) Four members of the Board of Pligher 
Secondary Education appointed by 
tlie Board of whom two shall be 
Principals of Higher Secondary 
Schools. 

Nominated Members : 

u (i) Forty mentbers iofbe " nominated by the 
Chancellor i '• 

(ii) Seven members to j be *' nominated by 
Indian States situated within the 
jumsdxcii/krupj the 'University ; 

4 (d) The life of the Senate should be renewed 

trienmmy: ’ ' 

Owing to the limitation ; oi ’our scope, we have not made 
specific recommendations regarding tho representation of 
•areas 'outside the' ymdsdiClioh • of the -Punjab Government. 
We have retained, the Director of Public Instruction, North- 
West Frontier Province', as -an ex officio Fellow, -and also the 
Fellows, nominated: 'by 'the rulers of Indian States., We 
have increased the number of the latter by one, in order 
to provide for tho representation of Maleikotla State, on the 
ground that it maintains a college affiliated to the University. 
We cannot ignore the claims of the North-West Frontier 
Province, but are precluded fiom making specific recom- 
mendations in regard to its representation. 

It should not be obligatory on local bodies to elect mem- 
bers from among their own number, but their representatives 
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should possess a degree of a recognised university. One 
member should be elected from each division. 

We recommend the retention of a comparatively large 
number of nominations by the Chancellor, -who should be 
empowered to includo persons of eminence who might not 
otherwise be included, and also to redress inequalities among 
communities and interests. An absolute majority of any one 
community should be avoided. 

We now refer, in particular, to the constituency of Ke- 
gistered Graduates. As a general principle we dislike the 
introduction of communal distinctions into a University, 
but we recognise practical difficulties. Muslims and Sikhs 
have rarely been successful in these or other University elec- 
tions. We therefore deduce that voting is very largely on 
communal lines. If the University is to be responsive to 
educated public opinion, all communities should have reason- 
able representation. 

We have thus to choose between two evils — the partial 
disfranchisement of certain communities, or the partial in- 
troduction of' a communal distinction. We choose the latter 
alternative and propose the reservation of seats on a com- 
munal basis. 

It has been difficult to docide the proper distribution of 
seats to be thus' reserved. On ‘the one hand the Hindu- com- 
munity has a large preponderance, of graduates, registered 
and unregistered; and 'its educational activities - are. wide- 
spread throu ghoul the province. On the other hand, though 
our proposal in respect to other constituencies should result 
in a larger number <5f Muslim Fellows, tho representation of 
Muslims may still ho inadequate. « The Muslim population is 
giealer than that of all other communities combined. We 
aic also influenced by the argument lliat because the Muslims 
are backward in education they need encouragement. But, 
in,., view of the very rapid increase m Muslim enrolment m 
schools, wo have good hope that this -form of encouragement 
will not be necessary foi long. The proposed concession 
should therefore obtain only for a period of years, , and the 
reservation of seats should not he specified m tho Act itself, 
but m Transitional Arrangements under the Act. 

We do not recommend that these representatives should 
be returned by separate electorates. Such a practice would 
introduce a spirit of exclusiveness which is inimical to the 
best interests of a Univeisity. Besides, there would be less 
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incentive to progress, nor would Muslim graduates be encour- 
aged to associate themselves actively with the TJnivej sity by 
seeking registration. The registration lee should bo lowered. 

Graduates of other universities, who are resident within 
the jurisdiction of the University, should have an opportunity 
of association with the University. 

XLVI.(u) For a period of twelve yean, or of Jour trien- 
nial elections, ten seals should he reserved 
for Muslim graduates, five seats for Sikh 
graduates and ten seats for graduates of 
other communities ; 

(b) The electorate should be common to all com- 

munities ; 

(c) Graduates of all recognised universities should 

have the right of registration ; 

(d) The registration fee should he a single ‘pay- 

ment of five rupees ; 

(e) The rules in regard to qualification for re- 

gistration should remain as at present, hut 
the period of standing requvrea should he 
reduced from ten to three years. 

Only the categories of appointment should be defined in 
the Act; details regarding the number of Fellows within 
each category and the posts of which the incumbents shall be 
ex officio Fellows, should be prescribed by Statute. This 
will ensure flexibility. 

66. The management of University administration and 
finance should be the function of the Syndicate, which should 
possess executive authority ; but its capacity to intervene 
in the details of academic administration should be limited, 
while considerable executive powers should also bo vested 
in the Vice-Chancellor. The main duty of the Syndicate 
should be to admimstor the finances of the University and, 
after eliciting the advice of the other bodies concerned, to 
frame a constructive policy of development and to co-ordi- 
nate all the activities of the University. 

„ In view of these fundamental functions, the Syndicate 
should not only be a representative body ; it should contain 
men of constructive capacity and of financial and adminis- 
trative experience. While reflecting the opinions of the Senate 
and of the departments of teaching, it should include nominees 
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of the Chancellor, who would select men oi experience, and 
•ensure that communities and interests (including those of 
the mufassal) are duly represented. 

XL VII, (a) The mam functions of the Syndicate should 
he — 

(i) to prepare Statutes and Ordinances as 
already provided ; 

(li) to hold control and administer all 
the property of the University and 
to direct the form, custody and use 
of the Common Seal of the Uni- 
versity , 

(m) to conduct the University examina- 
tions ; 

(iv) subject to the powers vested in the Vice- 
Chancellor, to regulate and deter- 
mine all matters concerning the 
University m accordance with 
the Act, Statutes and Ordinances, 
provided that — 

(1) the creation and abolition of all 

admimstratiove posts shall be 
made with the sanction of the 
Senate ; 

(2) the creation and abolition of all 

permanent teaching posts main- 
tained by the University shall 
be made only after report from 
the Academic Council and with 
the sanction of the Senate ; 

(») after -receiving a report from the Com- 
mittee of Appointments (to be de- 
fined later), to appoint the teach- 
ers of the University and to de- 
fine their duties and conditions 
of service by Ordinances pres- 
cribed for the purpose j 

(d) to appoint the officers of the Univer- 
, , sity , except as otherwise pro- 

, yided; . , , , , 
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(vii) after receiving a report from the Board 
of Examinations (to be described 
later) to appoint examiners and 
to define their duties and condi- 
tions of service by Begulations 
prescribed for the purpose ; 

(viii) to lay before Government a compre- 
hensive statement of all requests 
received for financial assistance 
from institutions associated with 
the University ; 

(ix) to administer any funds placed at the 

disposal of the University for 
specific purposes ; 

(x) to have power to accept transfer of any 

movable or immovable property on 
behalf of the University . 

(b) The Syndicate should consist of the fol- 
lowing persons : 

(i) The Vice-Chancellor ( Chairman ) ; 

(ii) The Director of Public Instruction ; 
(m) The Deans of the Faculties of Arts, 

Science, Oriental Learning, Law 
and Medicine ; 

(iv) The Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture , 
or the Dean of the Faculty of 
Engineering, appointed in ' ro- 
tation ; 

(v) Six members elected by the Senate from 

among their own number ; 

(vi) Six members nominated by the Chan- 

cellor. 

67. The composition and method of constitution of the 
academic authorities of a university should differ essentially 
from those of its lay authorities. Whereas the lay bodies 
should be largely elective and should represent both public and 
academic opinion, the academic bodies should be composed 
of experienced scholars and should be largely ex officio, while 
the 'Vice-Chancellor, who is their head, Bhould have consider- 
able power Of nominating members. 
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In preparing draft Statutes, the Syndicate will require the 
previous opinions of the Academic Council in regard to the 
conferment of honorary degrees, the institution of scholar- 
ships, prizes, etc., the classification and mode of appointment 
of University teachers, the discipline of students, the condi- 
tions of association with the University of all categories of 
colleges, and the admission of individual colleges to associa- 
tion with the University. The Academic Council will also 
have the right of drafting Ordinances regarding the admission 
of students to the University, the appointment of examiners, 
the framing of general rules respecting the equivalence of 
examinations conducted by other universities and authori- 
ties, the standards of examinations and the prescription of 
courses of study. The Senate and Syndicate will be em- 
powered to accept, reject or refer back, but not amend, such 
draft Ordinances. Those bodies will not be entitled, for 
example, to substitute one subject of study for another in a 
course drafted by the Academic Council and thus to affect the 
proper balance of the course as a whole ; they can only ob- 
ject to tho inclusion or exclusion of a particular subject and 
request the Academic Council to revise the course accordingly. 
Again, subject to the appropriate Statute or Ordinance, the 
detailed courses of study should be prescribed by the Academic 
Council by Regulation. The Academic Council should also 
have the right to advise the Syndicate in all academic matters ; 
it should also have executive powers in certain matters such 
as control of the University Library and of the laboratories, 
•etc., of the University. 

XL VIII. (a) The main Junctions of the Academic 
Council should be — 

(i) subject to the Statides and Ordinan- 
ces, to organise generally the 
teaching of the University ; to 
be responsible for the mainten- 
ance of standards of teaching 
and examination ; to name the 
subject or subjects which shall 
be included m each Faculty ; to 
exercise such other poivers and ! 
perform such other duties as 
may be conferred or imposed 
on it by the Statutes and Ordi- 
nances. 
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(ii) to advise the Syndicate in all acade- 
mic affairs. 

( b ) The Academic Council should consist of — 
(i) The Vice-Chancellor ( Chairman ) / 

(ii) Deans of Faculties ; 

(til) Heads of University Departments ; 
(w) The Principals of Incorporated > 
Professional, Women’s and 
Constituent colleges ; 

(v) Five Pnncipcds of affiliated colleges 
to he appointed from among 
their own number by rotation : 
(in) The Principal of Khalsa College, 
Amritsar ; 

(mi) Five “ appointed ” teachers elected 
from among their own num- 
ber ; 

(ix) Five persons possessing special know- 
ledge of the subjects of study 
represented m the Academic 
Council , nominated by the Vice- 
Chancellor. 

Many administrative duties should be imposed on the 
Academic Council, especially in regard to the recognition of 
individual teachers. It should therefore have the right of 
appointing committees, but a Standing Committee of the 
Academic Council should be constituted by Statute. Though 
the Academic Council may from time to limo delegate func- 
tions to this Committee, it should be mainly advisory. 

XLIX. A Standing Committee should be constituted 
consisting of the Vice-Chancellor ( Chair- 
man ), and six members of the Academic 
Council elected annually from their own 
number, which will cany out such duties as 
may be delegated to it from time to time by 
the Academic Council, and will make re- 
commendations to the Academic Council 
regarding the recognition of teachers . 

68. One of our main objects m framing our recommenda- 
tions has been to fix definite responsibilities in certain Uni- 
versity bodies, and to prev^it the frequent discussions and 
references between the several bodies of the University, 
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Avhicli now absorb so much time and attention. Boards of 
Studies should therefore make their recommendations, es- 
pecially regarding the details of courses and the prescription 
of books, directs to the Academic Council. This procedure 
will save much time and will prevent long delays. Many of 
these references can be disposed of without further delay by 
the Academic Council, but in certain cases the advice of the 
Faculty or Faculties concerned can first be obtained. It 
may be more convenient, however, to appoint Committees 
ad hoc, especially m cases in which the advice of two or more 
Faculties is required. 

A Faculty should consist of solected teachers in a group 
of allied subjects, but difficulties -sometimes arise in classify- 
ing the subjects proper to a Faculty. Certain subjects are 
included m the degree courses of more than one Faculty. For 
example, while English is included as a subj'ect in the Science 
course, Science is included as an optional subjoct m the Arts 
course ; but it will not be necessary to include English teach- 
ers in the Science Faculty, nor Science teachers in the Arts 
Faculty. On the other hand, Mathematics teachers may be 
included in both the Arts and Science Faculties. We have 
recommended that the Academic Council shall name the 
subjects to be included in each Faculty. 

In a University of the type which we propose, the prob- 
lem of including the appropriate teachers in a Faculty is 
more difficult than m a unitary university, as it is necessary 
to give representation not only to central but also to out- 
lying institutions. Hence a Faculty of Arts, for example, 
may become too unwieldy to be efficient. On the other hand, 
professional Faculties may be too small to fulfil their proper 
purpose. 

The composition of the professional Faculties may there- 
fore differ from that of the Faculties of Arts and Science. In 
the former a large body of ex officio members will be required, 
such as judges of the High Court in the Faculty of Law, 
Medical Officers in the Faculty of Medicine, practical Engi- 
neers ’In the Faculty of Engineering. 

We therefore hesitate to make definite recommenda- 
tions regarding the composition of each Faculty and will be 
content to suggest certain principles. The University Pro- 
fessors and Heads of Departments should be included ex 
officio in their respective Facultief ; the Vice-Chancellor should 
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be empowered to nominate experts in the subjects included 
in a Faculty in a prescribed proportion of the total numbers 
in a Faculty ; the heads of certain professional colleges, such 
as the Principals of the Central Training Collogo and of the 
Hailey College of Commerco, should be included mthe Faculty 
of Arts ; the Principals of Medical Colleges in the Faculty 
of Medicine, etc. ; the “ appointed ” teachers and the “ re- 
cognised ” teachers in each Faculty should be given a fixed 
proportion of seats. 

L. (a) There should be Facilities of Jrts , Science, 
Oriental Learning, Law, Medicine, Agricul- 
ture and Engineering and such other Facul- 
ties as may from lime to time be preset ibed 
by Statute ; 

(b) The Academic Council should name the subjects 

to be included in each Facidty ; 

(c) The Dean of each Faculty should be elected 

annually by the members of the Faculty , 

(d) A Facidty should discuss such matters as may 

be referred to it from time to time by the 
Academic Council 

(e) A Faculty should consist of the following cate- 

gories of persons : 

(i) The 5 University Professors, Headers and 
Heads of Departments in all subjects in- 
cluded in the Faculty , 

(11) Ex officio members ; 

(in) (Representatives of “ recognised ” and “ ap- 
pomted ” teachers ; 

(iv) Experts nominated by the Vice-Chancellor. 
69. Boards of Studies should be appointed in subjects 
specified by the Academic Council. The functions of these 
Boards should be to recommend courses of study in the 
appropriate subjects ; to maintain a panel of examiners ; and 
to advise the Academic Council in all matters relating to 
teaching and examination in their subjects. 

LI. (a) Boards of Studies should be constituted in 
subjects specified by the Academic Council ; 
(b) The functions of a Board of Studies should 
be to — 

.. (1) make recommendations to the Academic 

Council regarding courses of reading and 
syllabuses in the appropriate subjects ; 
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(ti) maintain a panel of examiners ; 

(in) advise the Academic Council in matters con- 
cerning the teaching and examination of 
the appropriate subjects ; 

(w) discuss such matters as may be referred to 
it from time to time by the Academic 
Council. 

(c) A Board of Studies should consist of — 

(i) The University Professor or Professors and 
Readers in the appropriate subject or, fail- 
ing such, the University Lecturer in charge 
of the subject, the senior University Pro- 
fessor to be Chairman ; 

(n) A number not exceeding five of the appointed 
or recognised teachers m the subject selected 
from among such teachers by the Academic 
Council ; 

(iti) Two experts to be nominated annually by 
the Vice-Chancellor. 

70. Provision should be made m the Act for the appoint- 
ment of such Boards as may be constituted from time to time 
by Statute. But the creation of certain Boards should he 
obligatory. We recommend Boards of Finance, Appoint- 
ments, Examinations and Affiliated Colleges. 

71. We shall now consider the office, powers and func- 
tions of the Vice-Chancellor. He will be the chief executive 
officer of the University, Chairman of the Syndicate and Aca- 
demic Council and — in the absence of the Chancellor — of the 
Senate. He should be entitled to be present and to speak at 
any meeting of any constituted body of the University. He 
should be responsible for the discipline of the University. 
Considerable executive powers should be vested in him as, 
for example, he should he in control of the University Office 
and, subject to the rules of the Syndicate, should appoint the 
•clerical and menial establishment of the University, and have 
power of dismissal, subject to the right of appeal to the 
Syndicate. The responsibility for ensuring that the condi- 
tions of the Act, Statutes and Ordinances are faithfully 
obeyed should rest with him. He should have extensive 
powers of nomination and should use these powers to include 
suitable persons, who would be unlikely to be returned,. by 
election and also to provide that the legitimate interests of 
•communities are duly represented. 
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In view of these large powers and responsibilities, the 
Vice-Chancellor should he a salaried officer of tho University, 
and should devote his whole timo to his work. He should 
not he directly associated with any particular institution of 
the University. He should not he regarded as being associated 
with any particular party in the University, which is possible 
if he is subject to election or re-election. He should be 
nominated by the Chancellor, and should hold office for a 
sufficient time to enable him to impress his personality on 
the University, and should be eligible for ro-nomination. 

LIT. (a) The Vicc-Chancelloi should he a full-twie 
officer appointed by (he Chancellor and 
should hold office for such term and subject 
to such conditions as may be prescribed by 
the Statutes ; 

(b) The Chancellor should make such arrange- 

ments as he thinks fit on the occasion of a 
temporary vacancy in the office of the Vice- 
Chancellor ; 

(c) The mam powers and duties of the Vice- 

Chancellor should be as follows : — 

(i) He should be the principal executive officer 
of the University, and, in the absence of 
the Chancellor, should preside at meet- 
ings of the Senate and any Convocation 
of the University , 

(n) It should be his duty to ensure that the 
Acts, Statutes and Ordinances a, re faith- 
fully observed and as far as possible that 
the legitimate interests of communities 
are duly represented; 

(in) He should have emergency powers, sub- 
ject to making report of his action (if 
any) to the authority or person who 
would otherwise have dealt with the 
* matter ; 

(iv) He should give effect to the orders of the 
Syndicate regarding the appointment, 
dismissal or suspension of the officers and 
teachers of the University ; 

(v) He should be in complete control of the 
University Office and should have the 
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power to appoint, dismiss or suspend 
any member of ike clerical and menial 
establishment , subjeet to the right of 
appeal to the Syndicate in the case of 
dismissal ; 

( vi ) He should exercise such other powers as 
may be prescribed by the Statutes and 
Ordinances. 

72. We have recommended that the Vice-Chancellor 
should be the chief executive officer of the university. In 
consequence the Registrar will necessarily have more 
limited authority under the proposed constitution, in accord- 
ance with the principle adopted m the more recently estab- 
lished universities m India He will act under tire direction 
of the Vice-Chancelloi. 

The Registrar should be a full-time paid officer appointed 
by the Syndicate, and should exercise such powers and per- 
form such duties as may he proscribed by Statutes and Ordi- 
nances ; but he should not be a member of any University 
Authority. 

LIII. The following may be enumerated as among the 
duties of the Registrar : 

(a) To be custodian of the records, common seal 

and such other property of the University 
as the Syndicate shall commit to his 
charge ; 

(b) To maintain the Register of graduates and 

students ; 

(c) To conduct the. official correspondence of the 

University , 

(d) To act as Secretary to the Senate, Syndicate, 

Academic Council and Board of Finance, 
and to such other bodies as may be pre- 
scribed ; to attend all meetings of these 
bodies and to keep the minutes thereof ; 

(e) To arrange and conduct the examinations of 

the University ; 

(J) Under' the direction of the Vice-Chancellor and 
the Board of Finance, to act as financial 
officer of the University : to keep the 
accounts , to prepare the annual financial 
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statement , and to prepare a periodical 
review of the financial position of the 
University and a statement of the financial 
policy of the University, which should 
determine its further development ; 

{g) To issue all notices convening meetings of the 
Senate, Syndicate, Academic Council, 
Boards of Studies, Boards of Examiners 
and any committees appointed hy these 
authorities ; 

(h) 'To perform such other duties as may be pre- 
scribed from lime to time by the Syndicate, 
and generally to render such assistance as 
may be desired by the Vice-Chancellor in the 
performance of his official functions. 

78. Many witnesses have criticised very hostilely the 
present practice in appointing examiners and salaried teach- 
ers of the University. 

We have concluded, after investigating vaiious oases, that 
the present method of appointing examiners is open to grave 
■objection. Adequate lists of competent examiners are rarely 
compiled, so that preference is often given to persons who are 
in close touch with those who dispense this form of patronage. 
Efficiency and experience are not always the critoria for 
appointment. It is difficult lo examine the validity of the 
complaints vhieh have been made to us, but the simple 
fact that they are made and believed by many reflects ad- 
versely upon the reputation of the University. The duty 
of recommending examiners for appointment should be 
removed from the extraneous influence of party politics and 
should be vested in small special committees presided over 
by the Vice-Chancellor himself. Though only competent 
examiners should be appointed, every reasonable precaution 
should be taken that no particular community or communi- 
ties feel aggrieved that their claims have not received adequate 
•consideration. 

LIV. (a) Lists of competent examiners should be kept 
by each Board of Studies concerned. 

(b) Examiners m each subject should be selected 
by a special Committee of Examinations 
consisting of — 

(i) The Vice-Chancellor ; 
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(n) The Head of the Department concerned ; 
(in) One other member of the Board of Studies 
concerned ; 

(iv) Two members nominated by the Vice- 
Chancellor, who possess competence and 
experience in the subject ; 

(c) The lists of persons thus recommended should 

be forwarded to the Syndicate, who should 
make the final appointments ; 

(d) Casual vacancies should be filled by the Vice- 

Chancellor with the advice of the Head of 
the Department concerned. 

We are completely convinced of the necessity of preserv- 
teaching appointments from partisan influence. 

LV. (i) For the purpose of appointment to all teaching ■ 
posts which have University status a Com- 
mittee of Appointments should be created, 
and no* person should be appointed by the 
Syndicate to any such post, unless he has 
been recommended by the Committee , 

(ii) The Committee of Appointments should consist 
of the following persons . 

(a) (i) The Vice-Chancellor, who should be 

Chairman ; 

(id) One person to be nominated by the 
Academic Council from among its 
own members ; 

( Hi ) One Syndic (m addition to the Vice" 
Chancellor) to be nominated by the 
Syndicate ; 

(iv) Two persons to be nominated by the 
Chancellor. 

(b) For appointment of a University Pro- 
fessor, m addition to the person&de- 
fined m (a) above, three experts from 
beyond the Province, nominated by the 
Syndicate. 

M For appointment to a post in which a 
college is concerned, two persons nomi- 
nated by the governing aitthonty of 
that coltege. 
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In the ease of appointment to a University 
Professorship the post should i/aner- 
ally he advertised and applications 
should he invited from abroad, as trail 
as from India, hi every such case an 
Advisory Committee m England should 
he appointed by the Syndicate, and the 
recommendations of this external Ad- 
t isoi y Committee should be considered 
by the Committee of Appointments be- 
fore mahing their recommendation to 
the Syndicate 

In onr opinion it is essential for the preservation of stand- 
ards of scholarship and teaching in the University that the 
field of selection for all chairs should be as wide as possible, 
and that advice concerning the qualifications of applicants 
for such chairs should be received from persons of acknow- 
ledged eminence, beyond, as well as within, India. We con- 
sider that, while familiarity with local conditions is necessary 
in the case of a large proportion of the University Professors, 
and the claims of applicants belonging to this Province should 
(as they no doubt will) be sympathetically examined by the 
Committee of Appointments, any tendency to a narrow pro-r 
vincialisationof ihe Umvoisiiy Professorial e should be avoid- 
ed. and that, moreover, (ho piosouco of a certain propoihon 
of Piofessors from abiood will assist valuably (o maintain 
conformity with ini 01 national «d«mdmds and practices 

(tm) The Financial Advit'iistiaUon of the L'nnormty 

74. r J he note of the linanuul -ysiem of Ihe Univeinily by 
Mr. J. I). Penny, I.C S.. show- Hint there is no scnotis defocl 
in the financial adimnisliation of ihe Lniversiiy. lie has 
clisco\eicd no lirogulamies calculated lo di-iinb public con- 
fidence, or lo cause niistmsl m flic lonelily m.irhmo ol ihe 
futuic. I-le has, howmet. made sovuvil vain, thin hugeo,- 
lions the acceptance oJ which will impiove us financial lui- 
miruslration. 

75. Two general changes are advisable : (i) ihe finances 
of the University should be placed under the direction of a 
Board more completely representative of the Authorities 
affected ; (ii) the general financial position of the University 
should” be regularly reviewed ; all considerable proposals 
involving expenditure should be examined in the light of a 
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comprehensive policy, which should be embodied periodically 
in a carefully formulated statement. 

LVI. (a) A Board oj Finance should be appointed with 
the following f unctions : 

(i) To examine the annual budget and to 
admse the Syndicate thereon ; 

(li) To make recommendations to the Syndicate 
on all matters relating to the finance of 
the University; 

(m) To examine every proposal of new ex- 
penditure involving a sum of money ex- 
ceeding Bs. 3,000; and to advise the 
Syndicate thereon ; 

(w) Periodically to review the financial posi- 
tion ; 

(v) Generally to devise means for the improve- 

ment of the financial position of the Uni- 
versity ; 

(vi) To expend sums of money voted by the 
appropriate authority; and to sanction 
proposals of new expenditure involving a 
sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000. 

(b) The Board should consist of — 

( i ) The Vice- Chancellor, who should be Chair- 

man; 

( ii ) Three Fellows, who are not Syndics, to be 

elected by the Senate ; 

(iii) Two Syndics (in addition to the Vice- 

Chancellor) appointed by the Syndi- 
cate , 

(w) One expert nominated by the Vice-Chancel- 

lor. The Registrar should act as Sec- 
retary to the Board. 

It should be the duty of the Begistrar to prepare all cases 
for submission to the Board, and to point out their financial 
and administrative implications. This is of great import- 
ance, as the Board cannot be expected to function satisfac- 
torily without such assistance. 

76. We also endorse the following suggestions made by 
-our Financial Adviser : 
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IjVII. (a) More attention should be given to matters 
specially pertaining to “ higher audit ” 
in the annual audit of accounts by Gov- 
ernment, and the auditor should satisfy 
himself that the financial condition of the 
University is sound. 

(b) There should be concurrent audit by auditors 

appointed by the University, with pay- 
ment, if necessary, of a higher honorarium 
than at present. 

(c) The annual statement of investments should 

be clearly presented, a distinction being 
made between (i) temporary investments of 
amounts shortly to be disbursed, and (ii) 
more permanent investments which may 
be accumulated as endowments or re- 
serves. 

id) l'\e annual budget statement should be ac- 
(o.npamcd by the explanatory note pre- 
pat ed by the Registrar. It should not 
merely summarise the financial position 
and explain the proposals for the en- 
suing year, but also explam the i findnbial 
policy of the University in general. 

(e) Income and expenditure should be shown 
under sanctioned budget heads in the 
accounts kept by the University, and it 
should not be necessary for the auditors 
to make changes in _ classification and 
work out their totals. 

(J) There should be a separate head of account 
for expenditure on buildings and their 
equipment 

(g) The budget should be more carefully framed, 
and habitual underestimating of receipts 
and overestimating of expenditure should 
be avoided. The revised budget, which is 
usually presented to the Senate toward the 
end of , the r financial year, should also be 
made mote accurate by a close 'examination, 
of ‘the actual progress of income and ex‘ 
pmditure<. *• - 
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(h) The present procedure should be followed re- 

garding the preparation and presentation 
of the budget, except that the Board of 
Finance should be definitely responsible 
for the preparation of the budget and its 
submission to the Syndicate, which should 
forward it to the Senate for final sanction. 

(i) On the analogy of British parliamentary 

practice, members of the Senate should 
not have power to increase budget 
provision in the course of discussion on 
the budget. 

(j) The present anomaly of the power enjoyed 

by the Board of Accounts to sanction new 
items of expenditure up to a certain 
amount, while the Syndicate has no such 
power, should be removed. 

(k) Noting on files relating to expenditure should 

be more informative and should not con- 
sist merely of reports of proceedings. 

(l) If the Syndicate has the power of sanctioning 

not merely re-appropnations, but also new 
items of expenditure below a certain 
amount, specific authority should be 
provided. 

(m) It should be the duty of the Board of Finance 

to examine as completely as possible the 
implications of all new proposals. 

(n) So far as possible, consideration of new 

proposals of expenditure after the budget 
is sanctioned should be deferred till the 
latter half of the financial year. Such 
proposals should be formulated together 
and not piece-meal. There should be 
frequent meetings of the Board of Fin- 
ance, 


(ix) The Finances of the University, 

77. We have already indicated the perennial financial' 
predicament of the University. It is fundamental that 
its position should not be further woakened. 

We have proposed that the Intermediate classes should 
he removed from the jurisdiction of the University, which. 
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now receives from the Intermediate and Matriculation examina- 
tions a comparatively large revenue, which is necessary 
for the maintenance of its essential functions. Unless 
an equivalent is guaranteed to the University, it will be 
unable to fulfil its legitimate financial needs. (A special 
Government grant to the University will be necessary in the 
year of transition). 

LYIII. An annual sum equivalent to the net receipts 
from the Matriculation and Intermediate 
examinations should be assured to the 
University by means of a special statutory 
grant, or by such other means as may be 
considered desirable, provided that it is the 
most effective guarantee of its permanence. 

78. Apart from examination fees, the University is 
■dependent almost entirely on Government grants, which 
have recently been reduced below the safety line. The 
University is therefore unable to make plans for the future, 
owing to the possibility of further reductions. Make-shift 
measures unfortunately lead to extravagance ; a well-devised 
policy alone is conducive to real economy. 

LIX. The annual Government grant to the University 
should be made statutory and should extend 
over a considerable period of years. 

79. It is difficult to compare Government subventions 
to uni versities in other provinces with those of the Punjab 
Government to this University, because of differences in 
conditions. In some provinces these subventions are direot 
grants to unitary universities ; in the Punjab they are mainly 
made indirectly by the maintenance of Government collegos. 
As a result of our proposals expenditure on Government 
institutions should be of greater benefit to the University, 
because the staffs of these institutions would then be working 
in accordance with a well-concerted plan of co-operation. 
Government College, Lahore, at least should become an 
integral part of tho University But after making all 
possible allowances, we are of opinion that the University 
receives insufficient assistance from Government. 

We refrain from specifying a precise sum to be provided 
by the statutory grant which we have proposed ; but- its 
determination should not be based on subventions made 
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'during recent year of retrenchment. On the contrary, 
it should include for several successive years a considerable 
sum in excess of the immediate needs of the University, 
definitely ear-marked to provide an Endowment Fund, with 
the provision that the University should reserve a portion 
of its revenues from other sources for the same purpose. The 
fulfilment of this practice should result eventually in a 
university far less dependent on Government subventions 
than it now is. 

The extent of co-operation which Government College 
would be able to offer as a constituent college would be 
an appreciable factor. The closer co-operation between 
.all constituent colleges would inevitably result in further 
economy. For example, the University should be relieved 
thereby of the necessity of founding a number of Professorial 
Chairs, which would otherwise have been essential. 

The University would need first to negotiate with its 
■constituent colleges and to formulate a definite policy of pro- 
gress. It would then be in a position to indicate to Govern- 
ment the additions to the minimum statutory grant which 
would be required. The amount might be considerable, 
but it would be much less than that which is now dissipated 
in the undisciplined and wasteful practice of reduplicating 
higher education in a congeries of closely situated but self- 
centred colleges in Lahore. 

( x ) The Financial implications ot our proposals. 

80. A prominent and most distressing feature of educa- 
tional systems in India is their waste and ineffectiveness. 
Our recommendations have been guided by an ardent desire 
for economy. But wise economy implies the rationalisation 
of a system and is vitally different from unintelligent re- 
trenchment, which merely aggravates extravagance. For 
example, retrenchment in direction and inspection is short- 
sighted disparagement of efficiency, and therefore of economy. 
A well-directed policy carried out in every detail by effective 
and competent agencies is imperative'. 

81. At every stage very many boys and girls are now 
receiving education, for which they are not fitted. The 
high classes in schools are over-crowded by pupils who have 
no bent for literary education, and are merely wasting their 
time and public money. Colleges are overcrowded by 

aa2 
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incompetent students, on whom expenditure of money 
intended for university education is wasted. The advance 
of higher education is being reckoned by an uncritical count of 
heads, as if an 6lite can be created by mob methods ! 

Many pupils now seek to attain their modest educational 
aim by attending for a year or more a grado of school higher 
than they wish, because the proper grade has not supplied 
it. Many thousands of boys try to complete thoir primary 
education in middle schools ; many try to achiove literary 
education in the high departments of secondary schools, and 
often linger there until they are nineteen or twenty yearn of 
age ; many try to complete their higher secondary education 
in colleges of the University. Very many pupils at each 
of these levels fail in the attompt, and this disquieting pro- 
portion of failures is a plain criterion of the ill-adaptation, 
and thorefore extravagance of the prevailing system. 

To remedy these defects, we have proposed a remodelling 
of the system of school education, in order to establish 
definite grades, each with a carefully devised scope and aim. 
Great economy would inevitably rosult from such re-orgamsa- 
tion. 

The shortening of the anglo-vernacular course should, 
ensure far more effective expenditure of public funds than at 
present. Money now spent ( only too often wasted) on the 
literary education of elderly boys in the high classes of schools 
should bo diverted to finance vocational education, which is 
urgently needed. Many of tho pupils would becomo an 
asset rather than a burden to the Province, if they receive 
a good practical training in place of the literary education 
which they now receive. Boys whose bent lies in literary 
education would bo much better provided for in the higher 
secondary schools which wo have proposod. 

The use of tho vernacular medium throughout the 
secondary course would also conduce to oconomy, as the 
present necessity of re-learmng much of the school work 
through the medium of English in Glass IX would be 
obviated. In these improved circumstances pupils should 
be able to complete the secondary course without continuing 
their studies m a higher grade. 

82. The cost of the higher secondary schools which we 
have proposed may appear considerable, since some forty 
of these institutions will be required ; but the alternative is 
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the continuance of the present wasteful and ineffective 
system of providing school education, largely in the metro- 
polis, for very many pupils every year from the mufassal. 
The instruction of these boys m large and unwieldy lecture 
classes m Lahore may seem at first sight cheap, and no 
doubt assists colleges temporarily to meet their expenditure 
on degree, classes ; but it is not an economy to the Punjab 
for its rising generation to receive its schooling in this most 
unsatisfactory manner. It is in reality an expensive form of 
education. 

The high cost of providing the unsatisfactory Inter- 
mediate instruction which is now given m Lahore is insuffi- 
ciently realised. Past expenditure on hostel and class- 
room accommodation for mufassal boys now reading in Lahore 
colleges .must have been very great, but the buildings are 
already inadequate Much additional expenditure is there- 
fore required, assuming that the necessary sites for these 
extensions to buildings can be found in Lahore. If our 
policy had been adopted fifteen or even ten years ago, much 
money would have been saved. The new institutions could 
have been provided in the mufassal, and the large balance 
could have been spent on other educational purposes. A 
similar situation confronts the Punjab to-day, and the 
question again arises, though in a much more acute form, 
whether higher secondary education for large numbers of 
mufassal pupils should be provided m Lahore. We therefore 
justify our proposals on the grounds of economy because 
of efficiency. (It is unthinkable that large numbers of boys 
should be drafted every year from the much smaller country 
of England to the city of London in order to receive school 
education. In practice many parents living in London 
prefer to send their children away from their homes to school 
in country places.) Why does this extravagant practice 
still obtain in the Punjab ? 

The actual cost of our more economical alternative will 
be even less than might appear at first sight. The Punjab 
is fortunate in possessing already a large number of institu- 
tions which could easily be used as higher secondary schools. 
The Director of Public Instruction and others have observed 
that the present Intermediate colleges are available, and that 
a number of the existing high schools could be made available 
with comparatively slight expenditure. The latter insti- 
tutions would then render a far greater service to the province 
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than they now do. Additional science accommodation 
and equipment can be provided on a less expensive sealo 
than has been done in the Government Intermediate col- 
leges. 

II these new institutions are wisely distributed through 
the Province, the recurring cost need not be great. If 
unnecessary competition is eliminated and indiscriminate 
migration of school-boys to Lahore is checked, and if the 
staffs are wisely selected, each of the new institutions should 
have its full complement oi pupils, and should be within 
comparatively easy reach of being self-supporting. In 
any case, the present anomaly, that Intermediate classes 
are full to overflowing m Lahore, while good institutions 
are only half-full in the mufassal, should be obviated by 
the acceptance of our proposals. 

We also justify our proposals for a bold mufassal policy 
of development at the degree stage on the score of economy 
as well as of efficiency. The Punjab already possesses some 
fine and promising colleges in the mufassal. The develop- 
ment of the better of these colleges should be infinitely less 
expensive than the extension of Lahore colleges. 

83. Our proposals regarding constituent colleges r ii> ‘ 
Lahore will ensure further economy. At present, in the 
absence of control, the waste of money and effort is veiy 
great, while the results are extremely unsatisfactory. If 
the Punjab is to enjoy an efficient system of university 
education at reasonable cost, conservation of effort is impera- 
tive. With the removal of the Intermediate classes, the 
University and the Lahore colleges will have a unique 
opportunity of reviewing their resources and of using them 
to their utmost capacity ; hut all concerned must he prepared 
to combine their activities and to eliminate waste. 

The Punjab is now receiving by no means full value for 
its money. Government is m an unenviable position. 
Improvements in Government College, Lahore, are long 
o verdue and will have to he carried out. Even greater improve- 
ments are required m the privately managed colleges, tor 
which liberal grants-in-aid will have to be given. At the 
same time the University must continue to build up an 
efficient Professoriate. The establishment of Chairs in 
English and Physics, in particular, is urgently required 
and many other posts of University status must be created. 
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If the sharp distinction between University and college teaching 
is continued, the new University posts will probably dupli- 
cate similar posts in Government College and other colleges, 
some of which receive annual grants from Government. 
The only hope of economical progress lies in vesting the 
University with such control that, m co-operation with its 
constituent colleges, it can make good use of its total re- 
sources. In any case, large additional expenditure must be 
incurred. It is for decision whether that expenditure 
shall be in accordance with a well-devised policy of co-opera- 
tion, or whether it is to be frittered away in spasmodic and 
ill-regulated doles. 

84. The extensive use (or abuse) of University examina- 
tions as qualifications for admission to Government service, 
even in clerical and minor posts, is also an extravagance . 
Many students attend degree classes merely in order to 
qualify themselves for the lower ranks of Government service. 
The better plan would be to provide clerical and commercial 
classes in the higher secondary schools which we have- 
proposed. The saving of money would be considerable, and 
the training of clerks would be more effective. 

85 The decision at issue is whether future advancement 
is to be along present lines, or in accordance with our pro- 
posals. Apart from the question of efficiency, the Punjab 
cannot afford to continue, certainly not to expand, the present 
system. 

86. We have had occasion often in this report to- 
comment upon one of the gravest defects m the present system 
of the University, namely, its lack of organic unity. We have 
resorted to various metaphors, describing it _ sometimes _ as 
morganic ”, or “ invertebrate ” ; at other times observing 
upon the existence in its structure of “ watertight compart- 
ments ” and formidable “ barriers ” which separate its com- 
ponent parts, and upon the essential need for a policy 
and method of “ integration .” We would here sum up one 
df tho strongest convictions which we have reached m this 
enquiry, that is, the imperative need to rationalise the structure 
and administrative machinery of the University, to unify its 
purposes and to co-ordinate its teaching resources. 

Incoherence, separatism, overlapping of authorities md 
functions, with their inevitable consequences m the opposi- 
tion of “interests” and the friction of competitors within. 
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the same sphere : these are fundamental causes of extravag- 
ance and inefficiency , which, if allowed to continue and develop 
unchecked, will tend to reduce the University to futility. 
Instead of a real corporation, it will become an ever looser 
•confederation, as its unifying disciplinary sanctions are 
progressively undermined. 

On the administrative side we have proposed the effective 
-representation of all the component elements — including those 
of the mufassal — in the controlling authorities, and the endow- 
ment of these authorities with co-ordinated powers and real 
sanctions. 

On the academic side, we have similarly proposed a 
systematic mobilisation of teaching resources in order to remove 
barriers, which hinder elasticity and produce either duplica- 
tion or lacunae in teaching. 

('ll Within the University in the narrow sense, we suggest 
strongly the necessity for close or game grouping. For 
example : The Department of Physics should be developed 
by the appointment of a University Professor, and this De- 
partment should be effectively co-ordinated with > those of 
Mathematics and Chemistry. Another group of depart- 
ments of social studies should be organised. There are 
points of contact between History, Economics, Political 
Science, Constitutional Law and Jurisprudence. For example, 
teaching in Economics, Political Science or Economic 
History, which is required in several related Departments, 
should be provided from one source common to them 
all and the time-table and teaching arrangements should 
be devised co-operatively. Similarly, the academic sub- 
jects proper to the Law College, which impinge upon 
those of the Faculty of Arts, should be developed in common 
with them and made available to all. In this group of 
subjects are included Constitutional History and Law, 
Jurisprudence and Political Science, International Law and 
Eolations. The barriers between them should be broken 
down and the teaching resources and arrangements rationally 
co-ordinated. 

(ii) In the relations between the University departments 
and the Lahore colleges, obstacles . should be removed, teaching 
resources classified and co-ordinated, and time-tables ad- 
justed and controlled, in order to eliminate unnecessary 
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■duplication, variety of standards, and omissions which 
result from inadvertence or competitive separatism. The 
Heads of University Departments should be given definite 
powers and duties to accomplish this. 

(in) A most important detail should be emphasised at 
this point. The University teaching time-tables should be 
rationalised;, standardised and effectively published. A 
standard period of leaching should be adopted universally. 
We suggest fifty minutes. Thus in winter lecture-periods 
should extend from 9 a. m . till 1 p . m., with a break of ten 
minutes before each hour. In summer they might extend 
from 7 a. m. to 11 a. m. 

(iv) In Arts and Science subjects close liaison should be 
established between Lahore and the mufassal degree colleges in 
order to ensure the maintenance of standards, the improve- 
ment of teaching resources and methods, and the approxi- 
mation of teaching and examinations, so as to remove as far 
as possible the sense of isolation of mufassal colleges and of 
the externality of control from Lahore For this purpose the 
frequent circuits of Heads of University Departments and a 
regular and effective system of Inspection should be provided , 
in co-operation with the Board of Affiliated Colleges. 

The motto of the Government of the United States of 
America should be the controlling principle of the University : 
E pluribus unitm ( The many have become one). 

Conclusion. 

87. It has been a great privilege that we have been 
invited to serve on this Committee, that we have been as- 
sociated actively with a great province and a great university. 
Our labours have been arduous, but they have been sweetened 
by manifold kindness and by active co-operation. 

The University has placed at our disposal offices in the 
University Hall, and has responded whole-heartedly to our 
repeated requests for assistance and information. Mr. F. K. 
Clark, Educational Commissioner with the Government _ of 
India, has supplied us with valuable statistics and information 
regarding other provinces and universities. The officials 
of the Ministry of Education have done much on our behalf. 
Educational institutions, in Lahore and outside, have 
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welcomed us as associates in the cause of education, and have- 
discussed their problems with engaging frankness.. A large 
number of persons, including Secretaries of Associations, have 
written valuable replies to our questionaire ; and many 
persons, including spokesmen of Delegations, have responded 
to our invitation to give oral evidence. We appreciate the 
candour with which they have expressed their opinions. The 
Government Press has rendered valuable help in the printing 
of our report. 

We appreciate most keenly the valuable assistance, which 
has been rendered by our Secretary, Mr. J. F. Bruce, Professor 
of History, Punjab University, and we are deeply grateful 
to the University for having placed his services at our dis- 
posal. 

We are also grateful to our Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
S. M. Sharif, for the work which he has done on our behalf, 
especially in making arrangements for our tours and in 
supervising the office. We also record our thanks to M. 
Muhammad Bafiq, Head Clerk, and to members of the 
office staff, who have carried out the immense amount of 
work, which has been imposed upon them, often in difficult 
and inconvenient circumstances. 

88. We shall be amply rewarded if we can feel that we 
have done just a little to assist the Government and the 
University of the Punjab in the task which lies beforo them. 
This task will be no easy one. The work of reconstructing a 
University is many-sided. No single aspect can be isolated 
from the others ; all aspects must be regarded as one and 
undivided. 

Our hope is that our work will be judged as a whole, 
and not by isolated recommendations. 

89. The Punjab is suffering from the wr anglings of 
communal discord, but these may be only the birth-pangs 
of a great nation. We realise the delicacy of the present 
situation, but we have not shrunk from anxious consideration 
of this distressing phenomenon. Problems such as these 
"cannot be decided by theory alone; practical difficulties 
must also be taken into account. We have striven from the 
outset to preserve strict impartiality, and to propose even- 
handed justice to all. We have made it our endeavour 
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to suggest ample opportunities for all sections of the com- 
munity to unite in the common task of building up a great 
University. 


G. ANDERSON, {Chairman). 

A. 0. WOOLNER^ 

•A. YUSUE ALI, 

R. SESHADRI, [Members. 
BUTA SINGH, | 
fA. P. RAHMAN, J 

J. E. BRUCE, Secretary. 

S. M. SHARIF, Assistant Secretary. 

Lahore, 18 th March, 1933. 


♦Signed, subject to the appended note, which is printed on page 381 — 387. 
fMr. A. F. Rahman, who was not present at the time ol signature, authorised ther 
beoietary to sign the report on his behalf, subject to the terms of the note, wlnoh 
is printed on page 380. 
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Note by Mr* A. F. Rahman. 

I am in agreement with my colleagues, subject to the 
following reservations. 

I am of opinion that the Muslim demand for an ade- 
quate share of representation in the lay bodies of the Univer- 
sity is essentially just, and I am fortified in this view by the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University Commission. 
I feel that in the present condition of India, and particularly 
of the Punjab, communal representation is necessary. I 
therefore recommend that — 

(n) In the Senate : 

(i) half the number of representatives to be elect- 

ed by the registered graduates should be 
Muslims, elected by Muslim registered 
graduates ; 

(ii) in appointing persons as members of the Senate 

the Chancellor should secure that 
as far as possible 50 per cent, of the non- 
European members shall be Muslims. 

For this purpose, the number of nominated members 
should, if necessary, be increased. 

(b) In order to secure adequate Muslim representation 
on the Syndicate — 

(i) half the number of representatives to be elect* 

ed by the Senate should be Muslims ; 

(ii) in appointing 'persons as members of the Syndi- 

cate the Chancellor should secure that as 
far as possible 50 per cent, of the non- 
European members shall bo Muslims. 

I recommend that the Chairman and Committee of Ap- 
pointments should be appointed by the Chancellor, and that 
half the number of non-European members should be 
Muslims. I suggest a committee of five to seven members. 


A. E. RAHMAN. 
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Note by Mr. A. Yusuf Ali. 

While agreeing with this Report in general terms, I wish 
also to reiterate the opinion expressed by Mr. Rahman in 
his separate note in respect of the proportions of communal 
representation on the Senate and Syndicate. Rut T would 
extend this principle to the chief academic bodies of the 
University, particularly the Academic Council. 

It is difficult to make an accurate forecast as to the com- 
munal composition of the Senate in the proposed scheme. 
But there should be a guarantee for Muslims of at least 50 
per cent, of the Indian Fellows. This might be obtained 
by prescribing a sufficient number of nominations by the 
Chancellor and by enjoining upon him the necessity of achiev- 
ing this proportion. Muslim witnesses have insisted on the 
necessity of separate communal electorates, and will not be 
satisfied with joint electorates with reserved seats. I agree 
with them. But to those who do not want separate communal 
representation, I would offer the following kind of scheme as 
an alternative. The whole Senate might be divided into three 
parts : ex officio Fellows, elected Fellows and nominated 
Fellows. For the ex officio Fellows I would substantially 
accept the proposals of the Report, with slight modification 


m figures, as follows : 

(i) Ex officio : 

Holders of offices categories (i) to (x) . . 18 

Principals of Incorporated, Professional, 
Women’s and Constituent Colleges, 
about . . . . . . 14 

Representatives of the States . . 7 

Total . . 34 


The Elected Members I would divide into two classes : 
(i) those representing academic interests, and (w) those re- 
presenting public interests, giving each class 35 representa- 
tives, thus : 

(w) Elected : Academic — 

(а) Professors and Teachers .. 20 

(б) Registered Graduates (including two 

women) . . • • . . 15 


Total 


.. 35 



(Hi) Elected: Non-academic, representing 


public interests — 

(a) Legislative Council . . . . 14 

(1 b) District Boards . . . . 1 ! 

(c) First Class Municipalities . . 7 

Total . . 35 


(iv) Fellows nominated by the Chancellor 

to be fixed (say 60) 

It should he provided that these non-academic bodies 
need not necessarily elect their own members to the Univer- 
sity Senate. The qualification for Fellows to be elected by 
them should be that they should bo graduates of at least ten 
years’ standing. This will ensure the return of members of 
mature academic outlook. With regard to nominations, 
there should be a definite provision that they should achieve 
in the final result the proportion which I have mentioned. 

I am similarly doubtful whether an adequate number of 
Muslims will be included in the Syndicate according to the 
proposed Scheme. For this reason I would insist „pn. the 
necessity of allowing to the Chancellor a sufficient number of 
nominations, with the injunction that these nominatlohs 
should be used in order to ensure that 50 por cent, of the 
Indian members should be Muslims. 

I am equally emphatic that a similar just proportion of 
Muslims should be present on tho Academic Council, in order 
that the views of the Muslims shall prevail to the reasonable 
extent which is denied it in the existing practice. Tn the pro- 
posed scheme the paucity of Muslim representation is even 
more marked, because of the greater importance which the 
proposals of this Report give to the Academic Council. In 
case ‘sufficient representation of Muslims is not secured by 
the proposed method of election, I wish to insist that this 
defect shall be rectified by nomination. 

I wish it clearly to be understood that adequate Muslim 
representation is not in my view merely a question of 
“ loaves 1 and fishes.” The Muslims have an important con- 
tribution to make to the cultural and educational develop- 
ment o£ the Province.'*,, They have a right to demand that 
they shall not be excluded from a position in which they can 
effectively make such,, a conjjpbutioa. * They cannot see why 
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it should be all right that minority communities should 
•obtain and retain control, while it is all wrong that the 
majority community should claim its rightful share in the 
cultural service of the Punjab. Nor does any question of 
class domination arise, when the majority community claim 
only a 50 per cent, proportion exclusive of the independent 
European and American vote, which 13 considerable, 

I agree with Mr. Rahman that the Board of Appoint- 
ments should be nominated by the Chancellor, but I advo- 
cate a small body, viz., the Vice-Chancellor, with two 
nominees of the Chancellor. This will be a standing body, 
but for each specific appointment two expert assessors should 
be nominated. 

With regard to Professorial appointments 1 advocate 
that foreign advertisements, with their concomitant foreign 
advisory committees, should be exceptional and not the 
general rule. 

I agree that the University should obtain more effective 
control over the colleges, but I am doubtful whether this 
will be achieved most easily and harmoniously by the doc- 
■trmmre scheme of Constituent Colleges embodied m the 
Report. The change seems to me inconsistent with the 
general principle of college autonomy, and will I think nullify 
the intentions* of the Report. Fcslina lente. In the case 
of the appointment of college teachers who are to be recog- 
nised by the University, I am of opinion that the University 
should possess oniy a consultative function. I am confirmed 
in this opinion by the oral evidence of Dr. Lucas : 

“ Such reconstruction of the University as I consider essential 
is very remote and may be left out of consideration. In 
view of reahties , I do not favour any control over appoint- 
ments within a college. The University is free to recog- 
nise college teaoheis or not, and there are so many ways 
of influencing the college indirectly that direct control is 
not required The training of character is essentially 
a college function, as the college will provide residence 
and discipline m each case, or should.” 

I am in agreement with the intention of the Report, that 
the diversion of students from the literary high-road at every 
possible stage should be embodied in' a well-organised system 
of vocational and technical training. ,1 am sorry that my 
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colleagues have not accompanied me to the logical oonclu 
sion of tlieir proposals by arranging for such diversion at 
each of the following stages : 

(1) At the conclusion of the vernacular course (Class VIII) i" 
(2) at the conclusion of the anglo-verancular course ; (8) at 
the Matriculation stage of the present system ; (4) at the In- 
termediate stage. I should prefer that the High Schools 
should consist of eight and not nine classes, as proposed in 
the Report, for the very important reason that I consider 
it imperative that students should complete their secondary 
education at the age of 13. This will save a vital year at a 
vital point, and will prevent the extension of the total period 
of university education by one year, which is my greatest 
objection to the proposal in the Report. It is essential that 
boys should he deflected before they become impregnated 
with the narrowly liteiary view of life. I go farther than my 
colleagues. Even in the secondary course sufficient elasticity* 
should he preserved to secure frequent opportunities of 
diverting pupils into technical and vocational avenues. 

T see no objection to the application to the Punjab of the 
compromise, generally accepted in Europe, by which, pupils 
are enabled to maintain contact with secondary education 
while they are tentatively seeking vocational training. In 
short, I would advocate half-time secondary education with 
an adapted system of half-time apprenticeship. Half-time 
apprenticeships may be possible in some cases, m both State 
and private schools. Work put m in that way should receive 
due credit under departmental rules, oi at any rate a good 
deal of latitude might be allowed as regards tlie period of 
actual literary teaching both in State and aided schools. In 
this way when the time comes for the hoy to leave school, 
he will already have had a footing m the preliminary stages 
of learning some trade or calling. If he decides that his 
experimental effort does not meet with his requirements or 
tastes, he can always change to some allied occupation, but 
it will be an advantage to him to have been in a sort of voca- 
tional atmosphere. 

] do not agree with the compromise proposed in the 
report for the control of the higher secondary stage. My 
colleagues have been somewhat optimistic in acclaiming the 
United Provinces model as an “ administrative success. ” 
In effect, that Board has retamed the important features of 
the system which it proposed to replace. The expense 
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■of the proposed Board in the Punjab, with its whole- 
time Chairman and Secretary, with its amateurish but 
none the less expensive arrangements for inspection and 
recognition, will be considerable. Nor is the composition 
of the Board such as will inspire confidence. The Muslim 
representation will be extremely inadequate ; and the 
bias will be towards literary and away from vocational 
training. The Board will have to build up ab imho an ad- 
ministrative machinery and agency, a precarious experi- 
ment. 

My colleagues keep on harping (and rightly) on the theme 
that the University should not degenerate into an adminis- 
trative machine, and should not therefore be connected with 
school administration. The logical deduction from this con- 
tention is that higher secondary education should be adminis- 
tered by the Ministry of Education. Proposals of this kind 
have not been widely supported in the past, because the 
Department of Education has been regarded, not unnaturally, 
as a somewhat narrow bureaucratic organisation, with little 
sympathy for the needs of the people. With the advent of 
the proposed political reforms there will be no justification 
■for holding this view any longer, as the Ministry of Education 
will become a truly national institution m the charge of a 
Minister responsible to a largely popular Legislature of a 
largely autonomous Punjab. I do not suggest that this great 
responsibility should be exclusively in the hands of officials ; 
far from it. The constitution of committees of different 
kinds should be obhgatory ; and University and other repre- 
sentatives should be included on these committees. There is 
a grave danger that the Board proposed by my colleagues 
will become an oligarchy, aloof from the needs of the public, 
while a reconstructed Ministry of Education would be far- 
more likely to avoid this danger. 

1 am also keenly anxious to emphasise the great import- 
ance of introducing higher forms of vocational training, 
which should be an important feature of the higher secondary 
institutions which have been proposed. Judging from the 
personnel as proposed for the Board, these essential activities 
are not likely to receive much encouragement. The first 
essential step is to place the charge of industrial and technical 
education in a. reconstructed Ministry of Education, and thus 
to insist upon a strong and well-selected Committee to pro- 
tect these interest. My colleagues seem to be living m the 
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past, oblivious of tho great political changes which will shortly 
be introduced into India, in my opinion, a great opportunity- 
lies before the Punjab. 

In consonance with the principle of the maintenance 
and extension of the cultural contributions of various com- 
munities, which should be maintained in this University, I 
wish to insist upon the necessity of retaining Oriental classical 
languages as compulsory subjects of examination at the 
Intermediate stage, and also upon the maintenance and, 
indeed, development, rather than abolition, of such institu- 
tions as foster these influences. Moral and religious training 
should form an integral, indeed, a dominating factor m Uni- 
versity training. 

I wish definitely to insist that the University education 
of women in India should be differentiated in its content from 
that of men, so as to provide effectively for the training of 
women in that sphere which is peculiar to thoir after life. In 
this connexion I would refer to the evidence of the All-India 
Women’s Conference, Central Punjab Branch, which has 
suggested that “ the degree courses should be framed so as 
to include special subjects such as those included in section 7 
of the Diploma Course, ortho Diploma Course should he 
amended and given equal status with the dogroe.” Miss 
K.B. Feroze-ud-Din, Principal, of the Stratford Intermediate 
College for Women, Amritsar, has raised a wider issue. She 
says : “ The education doled out is against the vory spirit, 
the culture, the civilisation and some of the most popular 
and useful institutions of the pooplo. . . . This is what is 
working against the education of girls ” 

In view of the large amount of hostile evidence against the 
conduct of examinations and the specific charges made 
on the subject, I regret that the Committee has not arrived 
at any specific finding on this important matter. I wish to 
insist upon the necessity of maintaining the Examinations 
branch oh the University in complete detachment from the 
general University office. 

I wish to express my dissent from the suggestion con- 
tained in the main Report that specially selected degree 
colleges in the mufassal should be encouraged to develop ul- 
timately into independent unitary universities. In my 
opinion,' there are already too many universities in India, 
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which compete to their mutual disadvantage. I do not 
wish to see this process extended to the Punjab. Even the 
present University has been unable to secure a firm 
financial foundation or attract large endowments. The pros- 
pect of multiplying universities increases the weakness of 
our one University. 

I wish finally to draw attention to my special notes on — 

(1) the Vernacular in Schools,* 

(2) the Oriental Oollege.f 

A. YUSUF ALI, 

March 18th, 1933 . 


bb2 


♦See Appendix F. 


•fSee Appendix G. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OE STUDENTS READING IN ARTS 
COLLEGES IN LAHORE. 
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APPENDIX A (Pari I)— oonold. 

STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OP STUDENTS BEADING IN ARTS 
COLLEGES IN LAHORE— concluded. 



Class 

(Year). 



| Numbed, ojt students. 

Name of College. 

.Number of 
students 

Belonging 

to 

Coming from 
outside 





Lah 

ore. 

La) 

liore. 

Kinnaird College 

I 

61 


19 


32 


H 

33 

84 

14 


19 

61 



HI 

26 


6 


19 


IV 

20 

46 

6 

12 

14 








Total 



129 


46 


84 

Lahore College for Women 

I 

69 






II 

37 

96 


42 


64 








III 

34 







IV 

17 

61 


27 


. 







Total 



147 


69 


78 

Islamia College 

I 

276 ' 







H, 

339 

MA 


990 




HI 

IV 

162 

210 


77 


286 



VtJ 

34 

396 

16 

92 

19 

304 , 






Total 



1,010 


382 


628 

D. A.-V. College .. 

j 

323 


146 


178 


II 

410 

733 

162 


268 

486 









in 

226 


76 


161 



IV 

255 


63 


192 



V 

13 


2 


11 



VI 

11 


1 

141 

10 

364 







Total 



1,238 


438 


800 

Gbaud Total 



6,276 


1,897 


4,378 
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APPENDIX A (Part II). 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE LODGING ARRANGEMENTS OF 
STUDENTS OF ARTS COLLEGES IN LAHORE 




j Number of 

STUDENTS 


Name of College 

Class 

(Year) 

Living in college 
hostels 

je! 1 

s § 

111 

(-5 

Living in unre- 
cognised lodg- 
ing houses. 

1 _ 

ft 

. 

Sanatana Dharma College . . 


130 

36 

7 

207 


“4 

Hons J 

113 

- 


124 

Total 


243 

72 

7 

331 

Government College 


109 

9 

1 

253 


IH") 

IV 

V^ 

H ^ 

241 

43 

15 

336 

Total 


350 

52 

16 

689 

Forman Christian College . . 

T. 

nj 

143 

43 

6 

122 

> 

nn 

j} 

220 

95 

13 

221 

Toalt 


363 

138 

19 

343 

Dyal Singh College 

"a 

131 

28 

6 

348 


nil 

vi J 

218 

25 

31 

201 

Total 


349 

53 

37 

549 
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STATEMENT SHOWING LODGING ARRANGEMENTS OP STUDENTS 
OF ARTS COLLEGES IN LAHORE — oonoludbu. 




Number ov f 

3TITDBNTS 




<D 

• Ml 

q 


Namo of Collage. 

Class 

(Year). 

! 

BP.9 

8# 




*4 

louses. 


1 



■ri 

lit 

f! 



a 

>3 


a 

Kinnaird College 


54 



30 


II J 






n 

32 



12 


IVj 





Total 


86 



42 

Lahore College for Women. . 

n 

43 





nJ 





nn 



1 



IVj 





Total 


66 


3 

9 

Ifllamia College 

1 *1 

143 | 

9 


462 

1 

i 11 J 












- 

168 

6 


222 


V 






Vij 





Total 


311 

15 


684 

D. A.-Y. College 


• 51 279 

102 

7 

346 


uJ 






in' 






xv 

226 

94 

8 

177 


V 






VI. 





Total 


605 

196 

16 

622 

Gbaud Total 

2,273 


526 

97 

3,069 
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♦Excluding 63 students of the school of Technical < 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF FEMALE CANDIDATES WHO APPEARED AND PASSED THE VARIOUS UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS EOR THE LAST TEN TEARS. 
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♦APPENDIX D (Part I). 

POWERS OP THE VICE-CHANCELLOR ACCORDING TO THE REGULATIONS 
AND THIS I UNCI IONS ENERGISED BY HIM BY CONVENTION, ETC. 

1. Is ex-officio member of overy Faculty. (.Regulation 4, Calen- 
dar pago 68). 

2. Is Chairman of any Faculty meeting if present in the meeting. 
(Regulation 11, Calendar page 65). 

3. His decision is final when a caso of difference of opinion among 
the members of a standing committee is referred to him. (Regulation 7, 
Calendar pago 69.) 

4. Exercises a casting volo in the Syndicate. (Regulation 11, 
Calendar page 70.) 

5. Is to countersign the Syndicate Proceedings. (Regulation 
12, Calendar page 70.) 

6. Is to preside over Senate meetings. (Regulation 5, Calendar 
page 71.) 

7. Has to approve and countersign the proceedings of the Senate 
meeting, (Regulation 16, Calendar page 74.) 

8. In the case of difference of opinion boiwoen an oxaminer and 
a Board of Studies the decision of tho latter is subject to tho confirma- 
tion of tho Yice-Cliancellor. (Regulations 4 and 4 at pages 77 and 79, 
respectively ) 

9. Appointment, leave and removal of clerical staff 'holding a 

post carrying a maximum grade of Rs. 100 rests with the Vica*Ghancel- 
lor. (Regulation 3, Cal©ndt#'page 90 and Regulation 24-A, Calendar 
page 96). ^ 

10. Exercises power to sanction vacation arrangements for non- 

vacation officers. (Regulation 7, Calendar page 91). - f; 

11. Is a member of the Revising Committee and has power to 
cancel an examiner’s appointment and to fill a vacancy m the list of 
examiners. (Regulations 1 and 2, Calendar pages 104-05). 

12. Powor to order re-exammation by another examiner on 
the unanimous opinion of the Board regarding the standard of marking, 
(Regulation 14, Calendar page 107) 

13. Emergency power regaidmg appointment of Superintendents. 
(Regulation 2, Calendar page 108). 

14. Power to recommend oxemption from fuither operation of the 
penalty of disqualification of a candidate. (Regulation 8, Calendar 
pages 110-111). 

15. Pew er to grant, applications for migration. (Rule 2 ot Regu- 
lation 7, Calendar page 117). 

16. Power to sanction admissions and migrations. (Regulation 
8 at page 118 of the Calendar). 


♦Reference is to the pages of Calendar, 1932-33. 
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APPENDIX D (Part I) — CONOrjUPED. 

POWERS OP THE VICE-CHANCELLOR ACCORDING TO THE REGULATIONS- 
AND THE FUNCTIONS EXERCISED BY HIM BY CONVENTION, ETC.— 

CONCLUDED. 

17 . Power to admit candidates to degrees in absence. (‘Regula- 
tion 6, page 340 of the Calendar). 

3 8. Sanctions forms of investment, &c. (Begulation 5, page 341 
of the Calendar). 

19. Has to sign Cash Books. (Begulation 23, page 345 of the 
Calendar). 

20. Selection of a State Scholar rests with the Yice-Chancellor 
(Buie 2, page 552 of the Calendar). 

21. Emergency powers exercised regarding all Committees when 
not in session 

22. '‘Fixes dates for examinations, when not fixed by the Syndi- 
cate). 

23. “"Disposes of invitations from other Universities, from learned 
Societies or Conferences of Scholars and the like. If the acceptance of 
an invitation means an expenditure of over Rs 200 reference must be- 
made to the Syndicate. 

24 ’’‘Can sanction items of urgent expenditure not exceeding 
Es. 200. 

25. '"Allows advance from Provident Fund in accordance with 
approved rules. 

26 *Has to pass the list of award or re-award of scholarships 
in accordance with rules. ' ■’ - 

. 27. Disposes of cases of candidates not admitted or wrongly 

admitted to an examination. 

28. ■"Power to suspend an objectionable book pendmg reconsi- 
deration by the sanctioning body. 

29. Ordinarily once or twice a year checks and passes confiden 
tial accounts and gives a certificate for audit purposes. 

SO. Makes grants to University Societies ; examines their consti- 
tutions and approves or disallows them. 


Paragraph 3 of the Syndicate proceedinga of the 11th November, 1927. 
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* APPENDIX D (Part II). 

FUNCTIONS AND TOWERS OF THE DEAN OF UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTION 

1. Presides over the Academic Council. (Regulation 1, Calendar 
page 80), controls its business and signs its proceedings. 

2. Has general control of the Teaching Departments in Arts, 
Science and Oriental Languages. 

8. Issues time-tables and notices regarding University 'reaching, 
and controls admission and withdrawal of students. 

4. Circulates decisions of Boards of Control of Honours Schools 
and Committees of Control of post-giaduate classes. 

5. Grants remission of fees and fines. (Fide paragraphs 15 and 12 
of the Syndicate proceedings, dated the 15th June 1928 and 27th Feb- 
ruary 1981, respectively). 

6. Examines requests from Teaching Departments for financial 
grants and makes recommendations thereon to the Board of Accounts* 

7. Periodically visits Teaching Departments and examines de- 
velopments and difficulties with Heads of Departments and other 
teachers. 

8. Inspects colleges, especially with regard to arrangements 
for Plonours teaching. 

9. Is an ex-officio member of the Revising Committee for scruti- 
nising lists of examiners, and the Board of Accounts. (Regulations 1 
and 25 at pages 104 and 845, respectively, of the Calendar. 

10. Advises the Vice-Chancellor and the Registrar on academic 
.questions. 


♦Reference is to the pages of Calendar, 1932-33, 
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* APPENDIX D (Part III). 

PRESENT IMPORTANT D TIES OF THE REGISTRAR 

1. Is ex-officio Secretary of the Senate, the Syndicate (EeguJa- 
tions 5 and 6, Calendar pages 81-7), the Academic Council (Regula- 
tion 2, Calendar page 81), the Board of Accounts (Regulation 25, 
Calendar pages 345-46), the Hailey College of Commerce Committee 
(Regulation 3, Calendar page 355), the Law College Committee (Regu- 
lation 3, Calendar page 351), and of all the important Senate and 
Syndicate sub -committees. 

2. Is responsible for financial matters which inter alia include the 
following important items : 

(a) Preparation of the Budget, 

(b) Realisation of all moneys. (Regulation 4, Calendar page 86). 

(c) Signing of all the cheques. (Regulation 4, Calendar page 86). 

(d) Responsibility for the proper administration of the Special 

Endowed Trust Bunds, Provident Fund, and Current 
Account Bund of the University, including investments, 
&c (Regulation 20 and 21 at pages 844-45 of the Calen- 
dar) 

(e) Secretary of the Board of Accounts. (Regulation 25 at pages 

845-46 of the Calendar). 

3. In charge of election of Bellows by the Baculties (Regulation 7, 
Calendar pago 61) and by the Registered Graduates. (Regulations 8 
to 14, Calendar pages 55 to 61), as well as of election of a representative 
of the University Constituency on the Provincial Legislative Council. 

4. Conduct of Convocation. 

5. In charge of University property. (Regulation 5, Calendar 
pages 86-7). 

6. Maintenance of the Register of Students. (Regulation 1, 
Calendar page 111). 

7. Cases -of late admission to, and migration from colleges and of 
condoning deficiency in lectures. 

8. Arrangements regarding University lectures, extension lectures, 
Declamation Contests, &c 

9. Most of the case^ from various departments— teaching and 
administrative — are put ijp to, the Vice-Chancellor' by him. 

10. In charge of the Records of the University,, (Regulation 5, 

Calendar pages 86-7). * ; 

11. Publication of the Calendar annually. 

12. Editor of the Punjab XJ nicer sity Gazette. , 

♦Reference is to the pages of Calendar, 1932-33, 

CC 
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’"APPENDIX D (Part III) — CONCLUDED. 

- PRESENT IMPORTANT DITTIES OP THE RE .'IS TR VR — ooNOtUDKD. 

18. In charge of University Publications, excopt those published 
from the Oriental Publications Fund. 

14. Drafting of .Regulations. 

15. Secretarial work, including correspondence with the Govern- 
ment (Regulation 4, Calendar page 83). 

16. Writing of the Annual Report. 

17. To secure punctual execution of various functions, for instance, 
the prescribing of course of reading, appointment of examiners, action 
on the decision of vorious University bodies, &c., &c. 

18. In addition to the above, he is at present the chief executive 
officer of the University. (Regulation 4, Calendar page 86). 

♦Reference is to the pages of Calendar, 1034-33. 
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STATEMENT OS' INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF THE PANJAB UNIVERSITY FROM THE YEAR 1 920-21 TO 1931-32 
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APPENDIX E (Part II). 



(«) British Wai Stock 1920—17 for £8 288 19* Bit, was originally shown and tlie statement of balances 
at ils l B pet £ Latex on It was shown at its maiket value m rupees On some ohJ( otions heins raised 
liy the University auditor the same was shown at Tie 10 per £ as advised in the certificate received from the 
Imperial Bank: of India 
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APPENDIX F. 

NOTE BN A. NUSAF AL1, Esq., ON THE PUNJAB VERNACULAR. 

1. The adoption of tlio Vernacular as the medium of instruction 
throughout the course loading to the Loitving Examination is rightly 
considoiod in the Eopori to he an important foaturo of the now re- 
construction of education, as it will malco the progress of the pupil 
more rapid than now. But the thorny question whether one vernacular 
or scveial vernaculars should bo used must he discussed in a common- 
sense spirit without resort to sentiment or prejudice or communal 
predilection Tlio need of flexibility aud tlio danger of a division into 
linguistic watoitight compartments in the Punjab have boon rightly 
stiessed m the Bepoit (Chapter XI, paiagnipli 10). As the lieporl 
rightly points out ( ibid, paragraph 11) “ tiro employment of an insuffi- 
ciently developed medium (of instruction) may have results even more 
unfortunate, than the employment of a foreign medium.’' The iteport 
is naturally reticent about motliods which may raise a storm of con- 
tioversy, but I think that the Punjab must face the question m a realis- 
tic spirit if it is to he united by at least a common linguistic bond. 

2 At first sight it seems tempting to cousidei that Punjabi is the 
language of the Punjab and should ho adopted as tlio medium of instruc- 
tion. But Punjabi in this senso is a more geographical expression 
It is broken up into a number of dialects which are mutually unintel- 
ligible to their speakers. I may here refer to the proceedings of the 
Punjab Legislative Council of the 29th November 1929. The Bon’ble 
Captain (now Sir) Sikander Hayat Khan then said : — “If the honourable 
member from Attoclc began to speak in the dialect spoken in his part 
of the district no honourable member and no Punjabi reporter will be 
able to follow it or even to understand its gist.” The position seems 
to be that in the Punjab Council any member can speak in English 
or Urdu freely, but it is only with the permission of the Pi esideni that 
he can address tie Council in any other vornacular 

8 Sir George Grierson m his Linguistic Suivey of India (Volume 
I, Part I, pages 110 — 188) discusses this question from the point of view 
of a purely scientific linguist He points out that the dialects spoken 
in tho Western Punjab do not ovon belong to the same group of fndo- 
Aryan languages as the dialects spoken furtha east Tlio formoi, 
which he calls Lalinda, belong to the Outer Group of Indian languages 
and a, re allied to Smdhi. They are spoken by 7 millions of people 
The latter belong to the Innei Gioup of Inchan languages and aic 
spoken by 12 millions. Between Sn’biud and Jholum Punjabi contains 
many foims increasing as we go westward. Hindustani, according to 
him, is now superseding Punjabi. Lalmda differs widely from tho better 
known Punjabi in vacabulary, and the majority of thoso who speak 
it are Muslims. The standard dialect of Punjabi (page 109) varies, 
slightly from place to place, the form spoken round Armitsar being 
considered the purest. Most of the Granth Sahib is m old Hindi (page 
179). 
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APPENDIX F— concluded. 

NOTE BY A. Yt’SAF ALT, Esq., ON THE PONJAB VE RNACULAR— concld. 

4. As stated above the Punjab Legislative Council recognises 
Urdu as the standard vernacular of the Punjab, in which any member 
can address the Council without the need of any special permission 
instead of using English For any other vernacular he has to ask the 
permission of the President The Court language m the Punjab is 
also Urdu. The Education Department, although it rightly alio vs, 
latitude fox all forms of dialect, practically recognises Urdu as the 
standard vernaoular of the Punjab. In the Matriculation Examina- 
tion, where choice is given to candidates to answer certain papers in 
Uidu, Hindi, or Punjabi, the vast majority of candidates prefer Urdu. 
The figures for 1932 as given m the Beport (Chapter IY, paragraph 10) 
are — 

Urdu . . . . . . . 17,595 

Hindi . . . . .737 

Punjabi . . . . . . . 118 

Punjabi here does not even come near Hindi which is a cultivated 
vernacular of local application in the Punjab Most of the influential 
vernacular papers in the Punjab are also printed in Urdu, irrespective 
of the community to which they belong. I would agree and indeed 
I desire that a simplified form of Urdu, which is sometimes called 
Hindustani, may be used and may become a bond of union not only 
for all the Punjab but for India as a whole. I also jespeot the naturail 
love which different sections of the people have for their own dialect. 
But I should like to make an earnest appeal both in the interests of 
education and with a view to the unification of public life that this 
question be considered from the widest possible ppjnt of view. The 
ultimate decision must of course rest with the Punjabis themselves, 
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APPENDIX G. 

NOTE BY A. YIJSAE ALI, Esq, ON THE ORIENTAL COLLEGE, LAHORE. 

In the preamble to the Original Act of Incorporation of the Punjab 
Univeisity (Act XIX of 1882) both the vernaculars and tho Oriontal 
Classics are specially referred to. The last three clauses of the first 
paragraph of the Preamble speak of — 

(a) “ Improving and extending vernacular literature generally. 

(b) Affording encouragement to the enlightened study of tho 

Eastern classical languages and literature. 

(o) And associating the learned and influential classes of tho 
Province with the officers of Government in tho promo- 
tion and supervision of popular education.” 

This enactment is still m force, and a statutory duty is laid on tho 
University to attend to these matters. The position has considerably 
altered since 1882, but the fact that oriental learning occupies a spooial 
position in the Punjab University renders it noccssary to examine the 
question from a different angle fiom that which the position of other 
Indian Universities may suggest. Tho Oriental College in this Uni- 
versity is also a unique institution, and the question of its improvement 
has come up for consideration from time to time. 

I may in particular refer to a note on the subject drawn up by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice E. A. Robertson, I.C.S., Vice-Chancellor in 
1909-10, The defects then noted in regard to accommodation both for 
College buildings and for the hostel, have been on the whole removed, 
but the improvement in the system of instruction has not kept pace 
with other reforms. “ The developments o modern life ” said Mr. 
Robertson, “ have tended to draw away much of tho best material 
once found in these classes, and the ordinary Pandit and Maulvi teaching 
tho modern student are handicapped by their lack of general education, 
with the result that veiy few students have a thorough grounding in a 
classical 'anguago At that timo the post of the Principal was com- 
bined with that of the Registrar. One object of the reorganisation 
was the appointment of a wholo-time Principal This, however, was 
never accomplished. The Principal has after his relief fiorn the duhos 
of a Registrar combined with his post the increasingly onerous duties 
of Dean of University Instruction, and, withm the last four years, also 
those of the Vice-Chancellor. I think that a combination of those three 
most important duties, though it has greatly bonefitod (ho Univeisity, 
on account of the long personal experience of Mr. A. C. Woolner, has 
not conduced to the undivided interest of the Principal in the Oriental 
College. In such circumstances, in the words of the Syndicate in 1904, 
it “ is impossible for the Oriental College to take its proper place as a 
school of advanced Oriental studies.” ^Professors with European 
qualifications have been appointed in Arabic Persian and Sanskrit, 
and Lecturers in Hindi, Urdu and Punjabi, and they have done and are 
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APPENDIX G— CONTINUED. 

NOTE BY A. YUSAF AW, Esq., ON THE ORIENTAL COLLEGE, LAHORE— 
(lOWTINtrBD. 


doing valuable research work. But the system of instruction and the 
status of the Oriental Titlo-holders aro not viewed by the public with 
satisfaction. 

Considerable dissatisfaction was voiced in these matters in the 
Council Debate winch led to the appointment of this Committee, as 
well as m the Press and on the Platform in the discussions relating to 
the University. One view to which the Committee inclines, but which 
I cannot accept, is that Oriental learning is no longer in demand ; that 
traditional methods of Oriental learning are insconsistent with modern 
standards ; and that Oriental classics can be taught hotter through the 
ordinary Arts giaduate courses than through the special Oriental Col- 
lege. 1 do not believe that this view correctly represents the attitude 
of competent Punjab opinion. On the contrary I bohove that the 
domand is for efficient reform m the < caching of Oriental languages, 
and for a bettor status for Oriental Title-holders. 


Jt is iruo that the examinations for the Oriental degrees, B.OL. 
M.O.L. and D O.L., aro not much taken, there having been only one 
candidate who passed the examination for each of the first two in 1 982. 
But the degree of M.O L is often taken by combining the M.A quali- 
fication m an Oriental Classical Language with the highest Title m that 
language. These Oriental degrees do not open the same avenues to 
general employment as the ordinary Arts Degrees and they have not 
been much encouraged by the University. On the other hand there is 
still a considerable demand for the Oriental Titles, as is shown by the 
following table — " 

Name of examination. Number of students who 

passed in 1 982. 

28 
155 
58 

85 not strictly cal 
led an Orien- 
tal Title. 


iVJaulvi Basal (Arabic) 
Munslii Basal (Persian) 
Shastri (Sanskrit) 

Gyam (Punjabi — Guram kb i) 


English only, after Oriental Titles, in order 858 
to pass the B.A. examination 

Some of the Oriental Title-holders obtain employment as teachers 
or clorks and then pass m English only m the Matriculation, Inter- 
mediate, and B A. m order to got the degree of B A with possibly an 
M.A. to follow, loading up to higher employment. 

On a fair examination of the relative merits of the man who has 
taken an Oriental Title with the man who has taken an Arts M.A. in 
■an Oriental classical language, it must be conceded that the former 
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APPENDIX G — continued. 

NOT JO BY A. UIW ALI, Esq., ON THE OKIENTAL COLLEGE, LAHOHE— . 

(lOBTlHURl). 

has as a rule au incomparably sounder knowledge of tho oriental lan- 
guage, but that ho in inferior in general knowledge. Tho background 
of the man who takes an Oriental Title is different. 1 lo has devoted 
a number of yoari at home or in some old-fashioned seminary or with 
an old-fashioned teacher to the study of his classical language before 
he comes to the Oriental College. As tauglit at present in tho Oriental 
Coll ego, ho travels little beyond the old departments of oriental learning, 
but ho devotes something like 24 periods a week lo his language. The 
Arts man studying for the II. A. may or may not have had any sound 
grounding in his classical language at school. At best he could only 
have had lour years’ acquaintance with the subject at school along 
with many other subjects. In bis four years at college the tune ho can 
devote to his classical language is very small, and lus critical facultios 
are rarely developed as they should ho, hut Ins genoral acquaintance 
with other suhjocts and his knowledge of English place him in a better 
position to maiket bis wares. It is possible to improve tlie teaching 
for the Oriental Titles candidate in such a way as to give him these 
advantages m addition to the advantage hi* already enjoys of a deeper 
knowledge of the language and literature 

Many of the men who have taken Orioulal Titles m addition to 
Arts degrees have distinguished themselves in the teaching profession 
or in other walks of life where specialised oriental learning is required. 
Some of them have taken good Oriental Doctorates in Europe. Others 
have come out successful in Finance or Accounts or I G.S. competitions, 
and in one case an Oriental Title-holder, passing in English only, stood 
first m English in the jjass B.A. examination of the whole university. 
These men arc not, therefore, neoessarily of an inferior mental calibre 
to the men who pass through Arts courses to the M.A. The number 
of such Arts men is too small to supply a large part of the demand for 
School Teachers in Classical languages (only 3 or 4 in Arabic each year, 
6 or 8 in Banskrit and 10 in Persian) and unless they also qualify for 
Oriontal Titles they aio often insufficient! v grounded in their language 
to make really satisfactory teachers 

The members of the staff of tile Oriental College are engaged m 
research work, and also guide the work of research students The 
Punjab University Oriental Publications as well as the Oj tonlal (Jolloge 
Magazine contribute materially to the advancement of Oriental learning. 
Tho College has also rendeiod valuablo sei vices m collecting and report- 
ing on manuscripts and the acquisition of rotograpli copies of rare 
manuscripts Recently it has introduced the system of “ associated 
institutions,’’ under which pnvato institutions of oriental learning 
(maktabs and patbshalas) are, under suitable conditions, brought into 
association with the College With the reorganisation of the College 
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CONTINUED 

itself and a reform in its teaching, I can foresee promising results from 
such association, as it will tend to raise the standard of Oriental learn- 
ing in the Province and aelnove one object of the founders of tho Uni- 
versity, ms. “ associating tho learned and influential classes of the 
Province m the promotion and supervision of popular education,” 

The question of the reorganisation and reform of the teaching 
given in the Oriental College can be dealt with adequately only by 
experts, but I shall mention certain suggestions which are worth careful 
consideration. 
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set, especially in the Honours examination. Attention should bo 
directed to numismatics and epigraphy. Social and infcollootual move- 
ments should be studiod. 

Some of these suggestions may bo moro foasiblo for Arabic and 
Persian studies that are relatively modem, than they are for Sanskrit. 
However that may be, the possibilities should be oxploiod for each 
language independently. The various courses should not bo designed 
mechanically on a common basis. At tho same timo it is an advantage 
that representatives of two great stroams of culture, should bo working, 
teaching and studying in the same institution, and it may bo possiblo 
to bring about greater contact and understanding botwoon them. L 
would also stress the value of a knowledge of the English language 
to students of Oriental classics as the koy to a groat deal that has been 
written on these subjects Encouragement may ho givon to tho study 
of English, and for a few students, of othor European languages also, 
without demanding a detailed study of unsuitable toxts. A young 
Pandit 01 Maulvi can gum much valuable knowledge and widen his 
horizon with a working knowledge of English, but gam little by attempt- 
ing to comprehend “ Tho Rape of the Lock.” 

Probably the changes suggested can only be giadual owing to 
the conditions prevailing in the institutions wliero those courses are 
taught. If, however, Oriental Tiile-holdors can bo hroughl gradually 
into touch with modem methods without losing their ancient learning, 
they will he placed intellectually and sooially on a par with graduates 
in Arts. The Oriental Title could then be regarded as equivalent to a 
degree m tho Ouental Faculty replacing tho titlo of Baoheloi of Onental 
Learning. The Oriental Titlo-holdeis will then have all tho privileges 
of Graduates, including the Graduates’ vote On the assumption that 
somorealieform is possible along these hues T suggost that tho work of 
the Oriental College should combine three mam functions : — 

(a) .The institution should form a focus of the University depart- 

ments of Oriental classical languages and of Vernacular 
languages. Profossors and other teachers of these lan- 
guages should foigathoi heie as m an Institute of Oriental 
learning, whelhei thoy happen to be maintained by the 
University or by a College, and any unnecessary oveilap- 
ping in their teaching should be avoided. 

(b) The College should continue to maintain Titles classes, 

which are not adequately provided for olsewliero, but 
should not keep classes for which there is little demand. 
Perhaps only the Honours classes should be undertaken. 
The teachers of these classes can also share in tho more 
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advanood teaching on the Arts side and the University 
Profossors undorlake a part of the teaching in the Oriental 
Faculty. 

(c) If the Central Training College is not able to revive the class 
for training teachers of Oriental languages, the Oriental 
College might attempt something in this direction and 
initiate further study of the methods of teaching a classical 
language as applied to Indian conditions. It is only by 
insisting on a fundamental reform m methods of teaching 
(with corresponding methods of examination) that there 
seems to be any hopo of attaining proper standards in the 
Intermediate and B.A. Examinations. Scholarships can- 
didates m England of 17 or 18 years can write two classical 
languages m verse and prose much more correctly than a 
Punjab B.A. (with very few exceptions) can write simple 
prose in either Sanskrit or Arabic. This difference is due 
largely to the better methods employed in Europe, in- 
cluding graduated exercises in writing the language, and 
in reading unseen passages and the prohibition of “ cribs.” 
It is also due to the fact that m Indian High Schools and 
Arts Colleges English claims the paramount attention 
of every student While I am not disposed m any way 
to minimise the importance of English in India, I suggest 
that a better teaching of Oriental classics would be of 
real educational value to the Punjab student. 

Prom time to time young men are enabled by Government or 
University scholarships to make a study in Europe of modern methods 
of research and textual criticism. It might prove even more valuable 
if some of those devoted themselves to the study of teaching methods 
in the West as applied to classical languages in schools preparing students 
for a University. 

In making provision for English teaching for these Oriental Faculty 
students we should not expect them to do ordinary Arts courses in 
English literature but a course in practical English designed for them 
needs The students enrolled in the Oriental College are badly off for 
playgrounds. I am glad to observe that the woik of a part-tirno Physi- 
cal Director has been appreciated by the students, hut greater facilities 
are lequired For groups of such highly specialised students, games 
provide almost the only opportumty for any common life 

In making these suggestions it has been assumed that the Oriental 
Titles courses can he modernised to a considerable extent. It may be 
that conservative views will prevail according to which the ancient or 
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medieval outlook must bo preserved unal’oyod with modern ideas* 
It has frequently been assorted that “ a modernised pandit is a pandit 
spoiled ’ and advocates of change have met with a dead wall of opposi- 
tion. Moreover there a v o other series of examinations for Sanskrit 
Titles in India as at Benares and Calcutta, winch do not connote any 
modern elements. For Arabi and Persian there scorns to bo less 
justification for this attitude, and many institutions would favour a 
change, hut so far the Oriental Faculty has not welcomed any proposals 
for reform. And reform is urgontly called for. 

The Title-holders are at present allowed by the University to 
qualify m English only, at the successive Arts Examinations, and when 
they so qualify to the B A. standard, they are permitted to take the 
B.A. degree. It would be a retrograde stop to abolish this privilego, 
especially if the standard of tho Titles Examinations is improved. 
It enables many poo men to qualify as external students, Having 
studied the Oriental Classical languagos for many years m their own 
homes or in Oriental seminaries, and not having the wherewithal to 
enter Arts Colleges, they get some employmen and privately study 
English, thus bringing them into line jvith modern methods. If the 
Titles Examination (as reformed) is a sufficient test of a liberal education, 
as it should be, thoir passing in English should put them on a par with 
other graduates. 
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APPENDIX H- 

SYALLABUS OP DOMESTIC SCIENCE LVID DOWN AT THE BENARES 
HINDU UNIVERSITY FOR B A AND B.So EXAMINATIONS. 

Domestic Science. 

There will be three papers, each of three hours' duration, the 
hist on Municipal and General Hygiene, the second on the elements of 
Bacteriology and the third on the elements of Child-Psychology. 

(if Hygiene. 

Municipal and Geneial Hygiene — (1) Water supplies, including 
the sources of such supplies ; the detection of pollution, and purifica- 
tion and storage , (2) Sanitary appliances . (8) Sewage disposal of 
refuse in town and country ; Conservancy systems ; (4) Housing ; 
(5) Parasites ; (6) Disinfection. 

Maternity and Infant Welfare Work — (1) Infant Mortality and its 
chief causes ; Rise of the Movement , the Notification of Births ; 
Health Visitors ; their qualifications, duties, etc., Schemes of Infant 
Welfare work in towns and rural areas ; (2) Infant Hygi.ne — Breast- 
feeding; Human milk and Cows’ milk, their composition ; milk supply 
and milk standards ; Raw pasteurised, boiled and dried milk ; Methods 
of artificial feeding ; Clothing, exercises, &c. ; (8) Disorders of Nutri- 
tion and minor Ailments — Rickets, Scurvy ; Malnutrition ; Summer 
diarrhoea, &c.; (4) Development — The Development of the child up to 
adolescence (5) Ante-natal Hygiene— ItB importance and the general 
lines of work. 

The medical inspection of children . — The more important diseases 
■common to school age ; Hygiene habits. 

Infectious diseases, with spocial reference to conditions in India. 

Personal Hygiene.-*- Hygienic Ufe and habits ; the care of the teeth, 
cleanliness, clothing, &c. 

Domestic Hygiene. — Filters ; Storage of food ; Cooking arrange- 
ments ; Planning of house ; Furniture, &c 

(w) Bacteriology. 

The general morphology, structure, biology, and classification of 
the bacteria, Yeasts and moulds, their examination, isolation and cu'ti- 
vation. Apparatus, incubators, sterilisers petn dishes, &c. Prepara- 
tion and sterilisation o f culture modia. Fermentation and the alcoh o ic, 
acetic, lactic, and butyric fermentations. Bacteria in water and the 
population, purification of water. Filtration of water and water 
filters. The bacteriology of sewage. Disinfection and the standardisa* 
lion of disinfectants. Bactena in milk and other foods. Micro* 
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organisms in tlie atmosphere. Tho causation of infective diseases. 
The disease-germs of tuberculosis, dipthona and pneumonia, malaria, 
kala azar, typlioid, dysentery, cholera, plague, &c. 


(iii) Clnkl Psychology 

1. Scope and methods of Ulnld Psychology. Analytic, Genetic 
and Experimental Methods of tho treatment of the subject. 

2. Physiological basis of nund, tho nervous system and the sense - 
organs— their structure and functions. 

8. General sketch of the development of the Child-mind 

(a) Cognition-, Sensation, Perception, Memory, Imagination, 
Association, Thinking. 

(!>) Affection, Sensuous feeling and emotion, their influence on 
conation. 

(c) Conation Reflexes an<| Instincts— Habits, beginnings of 
volitional activity— child obstinacy. 

4. Subnormal and- Supernormal children— their psychological 
cbateristics and the means of dealing With them. 

Books recommended for study ; — 

(1) Dumville ; child mind. 

(2) K. Koffka : The Growth of' the Mind ; An Introduction 

to Child Psychology. 

(8) Hollingworth ; The Psychology of Subnormal Children. 

(4) M. V. Shea : The Child : His Nature and His Needs. (Chil- 
dren’s Foundation, America). 


N B —Students will also be required 
for whioh Misb Calkin’s “ Introduction ti 


o show some knowledge of general Ptyohology 
Psychology ” lb recommended. 
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Abdul Aziz, Mian, Bar.-at-Law, President, Municipal Committee, 
Lahore. 

Abdul Qadir, Syed, M A. (Kliwaja Dil Muhammad and Dr Haque) 
Islamia College, Lahore. 

Aggabwal, Mr. H. R , Lecturer, Government Intermediate 
College, Lyallpur. 

Ahmad Shujaa, Hakim, B A., Assistant Secretary, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council. 

Ahmad Ya» Daultana, Khan Bahadur Mian, M.L.C. 

Aicbar Ali, Pir, B.A., LL.B., M L.C., Advocate, Ferozepore. 

Aziz Ahmad, M , M.B., B.S , Baarbbanpura, Lahore. 

Associations — 

Ahmadiya' Community . 

All-India Women’s Conference. 

' - 0en#^2«€*Wf^i , ^al3h^'l.mrifsar. 

Head Masters’ Association, Lahore. 

Head Masters!- Association, Julluniur. 

Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

Islamic Research Institute. 

Mdslim- Youth- League, Lahore. 

Mussalmans of the Punjab (Joint Memoranda). 

North-West *,tndia Football Association, Lahore. 

Punjab Teachers’ Association, Lahore 
Punjab University Sudhar Committee. 

Punjab University Union and Club, Lahoxe. 

Punjab Non-Government Schools’ Federation, Lahore. 

Punjab National Unionist Party. 

Sikh Bights Protection Society. 

Young Women’s Olmstian Association. 

Ball, Mr. U. N., Dyal Singh.College, Lahore. 

Baldbv Sinch, Sardar, B A , Head Punjabi Teacher, Oriental 
College, Lahore. 

Bali, Mr. A. N., D A.-Y. College, Lahore. 

Barkat Ali, Malik, M.A., LL.B., Advocate, Lahore. 

Barkat Ram, Khosla, Mr., P.E.S., Principal, Government Inter- 
mediate College, Pasrur. 
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Barry, Mr. 0. H., M.A., Inspector of Schools, Rawalpindi Divi- 
sion. 

Bishen Singh, Bhai, M.L.C., Honorary Secretary, Khalsa College, 
Lyallpur. 

Brayne, Mr. F. L., M.C., I.C.S., Commissioner, Multan. 

Brij Lae, Shaslri, Mr., Lecturer, Government Intermediate 
College, Jhang. 

Brij Narain, Mr., Sanatana Dharama Collogo, Lahore. 

Carter Speers, Mr. P., Forman Christian College, Lahore. 
Chatterji, Mr., G. C., I.F.S., Government College, Lahore. 
CnETAN Anand, Mr., M.A., LL.B , Principal, Government Inter- 
mediate College, Lyallpur. 

Dartjwala, Mr. N. C., M A., Lecturer, Government College, 
Lahore 

Devi Dyad, Lala, D. A.-Y. Collego, Lahore. 

Dhanpat Rai, Lala, Honorary Principal, R. K. High School, 
Jagraon. 

Dickinson, Mr. E. 0., M.A. (Oxon.), Government College, Lahore. 
Din Mohammad, Khan Bahadur Shaikh, M.A., LL B. Advocate. 
Dunniolot, Dr B. B., M.A., B Sc., F.I.C., I.E.S., University 
Professor of Chemistry, Government College, Lahore. 

Durga Das, Rai Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, Lahore. 

Dutt, Mr. K. N., B.A., Hons. (Cantab.), Forman Christian College, 
Lahore 

Fazae Aiimad Awan, M., M.A., Lecturer, Government College, 
Lahore. 

Firoze-ud-Din, Khadija Begum, Miss, M.A.., M O.L., Munshi 
Fazil(Pb), P.E.S., Principal of the Stratford Intermediate 
College for Women, Amritsar. 

Garrett, Mr II. L. 0., M A., I E S., Principal, Government Col- 
lege, Lahore. 

Ghulam Murshid, Maulvi, Lahore (and Maulana Ahmad Ali). 
Ghulam Waris, Pir, M.So., Lecturer, deMonimorency College, 
Shahpur Sadr. 

Gulshan Rai, Lala, Sanatana Dharama College, Lahore. 
Gurbaoban Singh, Sardar, Head Master, G. N. Khalsa High 
School, Shamnagar. 
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Hamid Khan Ghore, Dr. (and B. Ahmad, Dr.) 

Harper, Eev. A. E., M.A., Moga (and Mrs. Harper). 

Hogg, Mr. H W., O.B.E., Adviser in Physical Education to the 
Punjab Education Department 
Heads of University Departments — 

Chemistry . , (Dr S. S. Bhatnagar, D.Sc., Director, Uni- 
versity Chemical Laboratories). 

History . . (Professor J. P. Bruce, M.A.) 

Economies . . (Dr L G. Jain, M A., Ph D . University 

Reader). 

Sanskrit . . (Dr. Lakhshman Sarup, M.A., Ph.D., Pro- 

fessor). 

Persian (Dr Muhammad Iqbal. M A., Ph.D., Pro- 

fessor) 

Arabic fM b Muhammad Shah, M.A., Professor), 

Mat'ffSfaatics”' . (Mr. C Y.H Rao, M A , Professor), 

Botany . . (Rai Bahadur Mr. S R Kashyap, M.A., 

I.E S., Professor). 

Zoology . . (Di . G. Matthai, M.A., Sc.D., P.Z.S., F.L.S., 

PRSP, IES, Professor). 

Jagan Nath, Mr., Lecturer m Sanskrit, Oriental College, Lahore. 
Jamil-ur-Rahman Qidwai, M A , Lahore. 

Jang Bahadur, Mr., Assistant Editor, the Tribune, Lahore. 
Kapur, Mr I. M., Hailey College of Commerce. 

Karamat, Mr. U., M.A. (Cantab.), Islamia College, Lahore. 
Kumar, Mr R. K., Principal, D M. College, Moga. 

Khalsa College Managing Committee, Amritsar. 

Lall, Mr. Henry, Director of Physical Training, Punjab Univer- 
sity. 

Lucas, Rev.'Dr. E. D , M.A , Porman Christian College, Lahore. 
Madan Gopal, Singh, Mr., M.A (Oxon.), Government College* 
Lahore. ■ . 

Madan, Mr. K. E., Medical College, Lahore.' - 
MaiiLiok, Mr., M S. K., Bar.-at-Law, Lahore. 

Manager, Ganda Singh High School, Sialkot. 

Manager, S. D. High School, Lyallpur. 

McNair, Miss I. T , M A , Principal, Kmnaird College, Lahore. 
Milne, Mr. D., Pormerly Director of Agriculture, Punjab. 

d21 
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Muhammad A.KHAH, M., Head Mu-lim High Srhuol, by all* 

pur. 

Muhammad Ajh. .M.. M.V.. Alumuln.t 1 biddings, Kaiiiin*. 

Mohan Lai,, Sullii, Mr., Lecfut'or. i uumminiff lutermmlmte Co), 
logo, Huhhmrjmr, 

Mohan Hindu, bimi, Biineipid, Klmlaa College, Ljallpur. 

Mohan Hindu, Dr., M.A., i’li it., Lecturer m Punjabi, Oriental 
College, Lahore. « 

Mumtaz Muhammad Tiwuua, (‘upturn, .htlmiutl-Hii, Sliahpur. 
Munih-ud-Din, M,, M.He., Islamia College, Lahore. 

Mubhtaq Ahmad Gurraani, Khan Bahadur Mian, M.L.C., Muzaffar- 
garh. 

Muslim Fellows of the Punjab bm\ er.->it\ . 

NarindRa Nath, Biwarv Bahadur Raja, M.A., M.L.C., and 25 other 
Fellows Of the Punjab University. 

Nioolson, Rev. Angus, Manager, Mission High Hchool, Daska. 
Oriental Teachers of the Gujrat District (Punjab). " " 

Parkinson, Mr., J.E., M.A., 1.15.8., Principal, Central Training 
College, Lahore 

Paul, Mr. B. D., Nehru Road, Rawalpindi 
Peachy, Rov J. R., M A , Head Master, Bishop Cotton School, 
Simla. 

Porter, Rev. E L., Principal, Cordon College, Rawalpindi. 
Principal, Hailey College of Commerce, Lahore 
Principal, Lady Hardmge Medical College for Women, Delhi. 
Principal, Law College, Lahore. 

Principal, Alexandra Gills High School, Amritsar. 

Publishers (Messrs. Longmans Green and Co., Messrs Macmillan 
and Co. and Oxford University Press). 

Puri, Mr. R. D , Thomson Engineering College, Roorki (U.P.) 
Puri, Mr L R., Lecturei, Ludhiana Government College, Ludh- 
iana. ( 

Qureshi, Dr. B. A , M.A , Ph D , Principal, Islamia College, 
Lahore (jointly with Messrs M D Tush and Abdul Wahid, 
Islamia College, Lahore) 

Qureshi, Mr. M.F , M.Sc., Islamia College, Lahore. 

Rahim Bakiish, Mr., M.A., LL.B., Law College, Lahore. 

Raja Ram Sikbn, Mr., M.A. (Jointly with Lala Lakhshman 
Chandra, MA) 
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Ra.tkumaiu Amiixt Kaur, .Tullundur. 

Bam Lal, Lula, Hoad Master, Arva High School, Ludhiana. 

Ram Rattan, Bakhshi, R A., Principal, D A. V. College, Lahore. 
Ruom Ram Salmi, M.A., Lahore. 

Rybtjun, Mr. W. M , Principal, Ohrisitan High School, Kharar 
(Ambala). 

Saadat Ali Kican, Mr., M.A , Lecturei, Government Intermediate 
College, Jhang 

Samuels Lal, Mr. P., M.A., F R.A S , Punjab University Reader 
in Astronomy, Forman Christian College, Lahore. 

Sanderson, Mr R., M.A , I.B S , Director of Puhlie Instruction, 
Punjab 

Seth, Mr. J. B , M.A. f LE^^^by emment College, Lahore 
SHARiLOfr. 'R. “If " 'Sanatana Dharama College, Lahore 
Shuja-ud-Din, Dr. Khalifa, LL D , Bar -at-Law, Lahore. 

Sita Ram, Dr. K N'., Curator, Central Museum, Lahore 
SoNDtn, Mr G. D , M A., T E S , Government College, Lahore. 

Sri KniSHAN Kapur, Mr., Principal, Government Intermediate 
College, Dharmsala. 

Staff of the Sanatana Dhaiama College, Lahore. 

Staff of the Government Intermediate College, Lyallpur, 

Staff of the Oriental College, Lahore 

Sueya Kanta, P., Lecturer, D. A.-V College, Lahore. 

Tulsi Ram, Lala, Head Master, Amar Nath High School, Emin* 
abad (Gujranwala). 

Wasti, Mr. M. J., M.A., Lecturer, Government College, Lahore. 
Wathen, Mr. G. A., M.A., 0 T.E., retired Principal, Khalsa Col- 
lege, Amritsar 

Wilson, Mr. J. Leitoh, M.A., Inspector of Schools, Amhala 
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Aksal Hussain, M., Mian, M.Be. (Pb.), M.A. (Uuntali.), 

Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur. 

Ahmad Yah Daultana, Khan Bahadur Mian, M.L.O. 

Akbar Am, Pir, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, M.L.O. 

Anand, Mr. 0. L., M.A., JjL.B., Bar. -at- Law, Principal, Law Col- 
lege, Lahoro. 

Anand Kumar, Mr., M.A., lioader in Zoology and Physiology, 
Punjab University. 

Armstrong, Mr. W. H. F,, M.A., F.C.B., I.E.S., Vico-Principal, 
Central Training College, Lahore. 

Ball, Mr. U. N., M.A., Dyal Singh Uollego, Lahore. 

Barkat Am, Malik, M.A., LL.B., Advocate, Lahore. 

Bhatnagar, Dr. S. S., D Be., F. Tost. P., Ditector of University 
Chemical Laboratories, Lahore. 

Bokhari, Mr. A. S., M.A., Government College, LahoreT -• • 

Brij Lal, Mr., B.A., LL.B., Becretary, Non-Government Schools’ 
Federation, Lahore. 

Carter-Steers, Mr. P., B.Sc., Forman Christian College, Lahore. 
Ohattbrji, Mr. G. C., M.A., I.E.S., Government Collego, Lahore. 
Ohhotu Bam, Bao Bahadur Chaudliri, B.A , LL.B., M.L.C. 

Datta, Dr. S. K., B.A. (Pb.), M.B., Ch.B. (Edin.), Principal, For- 
man Christian College, Lahore. 

Datta, Mrs. S. K., care of Principal, Forman Christian College, 
Lahore. 

Deputations — 

Ahmadiya Community: (Sufi Abdul Qadeer, B.A., Maulvi 
Muhammad Din, B.A., and Sheikh Abdul Bahman, B.A.). 
All-India Women’s Conference : (Miss Cooks, B.A. and Miss 
Thapar, M.A.). 

Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam : (Dr. Kli. Shuja-ud-Din, M.A., 
LL D., Bar -at-Law, Skcikli Azim Ullah, B.A., LL.B., Advo- 
cate, R Mohsm Shah, B.A., LL B , Advocate and M. Ghulam 
Moby-ud-Dm, B.A., LL B , Advocato, Lahore) 

Central Punjabi Sabha (S. Jodh Singh, M.A., S. Teja Singh, 
M.A , Dr. Mohan Singh, M A., Ph D., Bbai Bishan Das Puri, 
M.A., Lala Dham Bam Chatric, S. Charan Smgh, M.Sc., and 
Air Joshua Fazl Dm, B.A.) 
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Manuring Committee uf Uio Klmlsu, College, Amritsar— 

(i) Sir Sunder Singh Majithm, Kfc.» 0.1. E.» President, 
iu) Sardiir Bahadur Sardar Bishen Bingh, B.A., I.E.8, (re- 
tired), Principal, Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

(Hi) S. Narain Singh, M.A., LL.13., Vice-Principal, Khalsa 
College, Amritsar. 

( W ) S. Jodh Singh, M.A., Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

(„) s. Cliaran Singh, M.So., Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

(vi) B. Teja Singh, M.A., Kftalsft College, Amritsar. 

Muslim Fellows of tlio Punjab University— 

M M> y 1T i nin rr . a ii Rh^. . WJtd College, Lahore. 

* ■ ' "Bahadur ! Syed Maqbul Shah, B.A , T.E.S (Retired) 

(id) Mr. U. Karamat, B A. (Cantab.), Islamia College, Lahore. 
Dbvi Dyal, Lala, B.A., D. A.-V. College, Lahore. 

Dickinson, Mr. E. 0., M.A., Government College, Lahore. 

Din Muhammad, Khan Bahadur Shaikh, M.A., LL.B., Advocate, 


Dunniciaff, Dr. JEL B., M.A., So.D F.I.C., IIS, University 
Professor of Chemistry, Government College, Lahore. 

DuuOA Das, Eai Bahadur Lala, B A., LL.B., Advocate, Lahore. 
Vtcrozb-ud- Din, Miss K. B, M A., M.O.L., P.E S., Prmcxpal of 
1 the Stiatford Intermediate College ior Women, Amritsar 
Galuiiott, Mr. H L. 0., MA, F R. Hut. S , I.E.S., Principal, 
Government College, Lahore 
Gopal Singh Chowla, Dr , M.B., B S., Lahore. 

Gulshan Rai, Lala, B.A., LL.B., Sanatana Dharama College, 

Lahore. ^ ^ ^ ph.]). f Umversity Reader m Economics. 

-wiv n P AR.C.Sc. T., N D.A., I.A S., Prmcipal, 

XJ'ASiai'Wege.L^. 

Kabue, Mr. I. M., B.A. (Pb.), B.Sc. (London), Hailey College of 
Commerce, Lahore. . , 

Itaw, Mrs.. President, tang Women's flkmtan Association, 
Lahore. 
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APPENDIX K~ CONTINUED. 

LIST OF PERSONS WHO APPEARED BEFORE THE PUN TAB UNIVERSITY 
ENQUIRY COMMITTEE, LAHORE -oonoluoud. 

Ijuoas, Rev. Dr. K. D., M A., Ph.D., D.D., Vico- Principal, 
Forman (fliristian College, Lahore. 

Madan Gopal Rinoii, Mr., M.A., Government College, Lahore. 

Man Mohan, Rai Bahadur Mr., M.A., Inspector of Schools, Lahore 
Division, Lahore. 

Mattiiai, Dr. CL, M.A., Bel)., F Z.B., F.L.H , F.R.N F , I.F.B., 
University Profossor of Zoology, Clovornmont College, Lahore. 

Mohan SiNpii, Dr., M.A., Ph.D,, Oriental College, Lahore. 

Muicand Lal Puri, Mr., M.A., M.L.C., Bav.-at-Law, Lahore. 

Narindra Nath, Diwan Bahadur Baja, M.A., M.L.U., Lahore. 

Parkinson, Mr. J. E., M.A., I.F.H., Principal, Oontral Training 
College, Lahore. ' 

QuREisirr, Mr. M. F., M.Me , B T., Tslamta College, Lahore. 

Ram Rattan, Bakhshi, B.A., B.T., Principal, D. A.-V. Colleges 
Lahore. . 

Rao, Mr. C. V. H., M.A., University Professor of Mathematics, 
Lahore. 

Ray, Dr. J N., D.So., University Reader m Organic Chemistry, 
Lahore. 

Rtjobi Ram Bahm, Professor, M.A., Lahore. 

Samuels Lal, Mr P., M.A., University Reader in Astronomy, 
Forman Christian College, Lahore 

Sanderson, Mr. R., M-A-, I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, 
Punjab. 

Seth, Mr. J. B., M.A., I.R.S., Government Collego, Lahore. 

Shiv Ram Kashyap, Rai Bahadur Mr., B.A., M.Sc., Uni- 

versity Professor of Botany, Govormnont Golloge, Lahore, 

Tajwar, Mr. -I. K., Secretary, Univorsity Sudhar Committee, 
Lahore. 

Thomas, Mr. J W., B.Sc., B Com., Principal, Hailey College of 
Commerce, Lahore. 
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APPENDIX L. 

LIST ')P EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS VISITED BY THE PUNJAB 
UNIVERSITY ENQtUttV COMMITTEE, LAHORE. 

Government College, Lahore. 

Forman Christian College, Lahore. 

D. A-.-V. College, Lahore. 

Safiatana Dharama College, Lahore. 

Tslamia College, Lahore. •’ 

Dyal Singh College, Lahore. 

Kinnaird College for Women, Lahore. 

Central Training College, Lahore. 

Government Intermediate College, Lyallpur. 

Punjab Agncu ltural ..College, Lyallpur. 

Khalsa Intermediate College, Lyallpur. 

KliaLa College, Amrit& ar. . 

Khalsa MraermeHiate College, Gujranwala. 

D. A -V College, Jullundur. 

Government Intermediate College, Hoshiarpur. 

D. A -Y College, Hoshiarpur 
Ludhiana Government College, Ludhiana. 

Ramsukh Das College, Perozepore. 

Dayanad Mathra Das Intermediate College, Moga. 

Gordon College, Rawalpindi. 

D. A -Y. College, Rawalpindi. 

Government Intermediate College, Campbellpuis 
District Board Intermediate Class for Girls, Campbellpur. 
Government High School, Sheikhupura. 

Government School for Girls, Sheikhupura. 

Government High School, Sbaraqpur, District Sheikhuprua. 
Government High School, Gujranwala 
King George Hindu High School, Gujranwala. 

Tslamia High School, Gujranwala 
Khalsa High School, Gujranwala 

Government Normal School, Gakhai, District Gujianwaku 
Gov 01 mnent High School, Jullundur 
Government Normal School, Jullundur, , 

Government High School for Girls, Jullundur 
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APPENDIX L— CONOUUDDD. 

LIST OP EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS VISITED BY THE PUNJAB 
UNIVERSITY ENQUIRY COMMITTEE, LAHORE — ooholdud, 

Government Industrial Middle School, Julluudnr. 

Woodwork Institute, Julluuclui. 

King George Royal Military School, Julliuidur. 

Kanya Mahavidyala-, Jullumlur. 

Madrisa-tul-Benat, Jiullundur 

Government High School, Phillaur, District Jullundxu’. 

District Board Vernacular Middle School, Adampur, District 
Jullundur. 

Government High School for Girls, Hoshiarpur. 

District Board Primary School, Piplanwali, District Hoshiarpur. 
Government High School, Jagraon, District Ludhiana. 

District Bohrd Vernacular Middlo School, Daka, District Ludhiana. 
Government High School for Girls, Foruzopore 
Dev Smaj Girls High School, Ferozepore. 

The Sikh Kanya Mahavidyala, Ferozepore. 

Government High Sohool for Girls, Moga, District Ferozepore. 
Dyanand Mathra Das School for Boys, Moga, District Ferozepore. 
Village School, Moga, District Ferozepore. 

Government High and Normal School for Girls, Rawalpindi. 
Sanatan Dharam High School, Rawalpindi. 

Khalsa High School, Rawalpindi. 

Denny High School, Rawalpindi, 
lslamia High School, Rawalpindi. 

Government Middle School, Campbellpur. 

Government High and Normal School for Girls, Oarnpbellpm’. 
Government High and 1 Normal School for Women, Lyallpur. 
District Board Vernacular Middle School, Raya, District Amritsar. 



